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PREFACE 


It b hoped that the material for translation contained in 
the following pages will offer a variety oi interest to both 
teachers and students. 

Much attention b paid to idiomatic expressions, and repeti- 
tion of important phrases b frequent. 

The selections need not be taken up in the order in which 
they are printed. The teacher b the best judge of the needs 
of hb class. In Parts III and IV, for instance, the easy selec- 
tions may be used with beginners, while for more advanced 
students they may be found suitable for sight translation. 

The Englbh paraphrases are included in the Englbh-French 
vocabulary, and may be used independently of the French 
text if the teacher so desires. The author would, however, 
strongly recommend a very careful study of the French text 
before beginning the translation of the paraphrases. 

Parts I and II, which are largely in dialogue form, are suit- 
able for drill in conversation. The selections in French may 
also be used, by teachers who wbh to reduce the translation 
of Englbh into French to a minimum, for the purpose of hav- 
ing the students write r£sum& of them in French, and for 
writing definitions of new words and idioms in French. 

In Part IV will be found a brief list of subjects for original 
composition. The teacher can easily add to this Ibt, suiting 
the subjects and outlines to his needs. It is necessary to give 
the students an outline of the theme in order to prevent a too 
great use of words and phrases already familiar. It b pos- 
sible to begm quite early with original composition, and it b 
a very useful and interesting change from the ordinary trani- 
lation. 
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PREFACE 


In the Appendix has been added a number of lessons for 
the purpose of giving a brief review of the principal rules of 
syntax. 

Not finding any suitable French selection, the author has 
ventured to offer the original French of Part I, for which 
he bespeaks the indulgence of his fellow-teachers, — sUt pro 
ratione voluntas. 

It is a pleasure to record my indebtedness for valuable sug- 
gestions received from Professors W. U. Vreeland and R. 
Michaud, and to thank especially Dr. C. E. Mathews for the 
generous assistance he has given me by very carefully read- 
ing both the manuscript and the proof. 

W. K. 

Princeton Universixy, April, 1909. 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Besides some minor changes throughout the book, model 
French sentences have been added to the rules of syntax given in 
the Appendix. These lessons might best be studied in connec- 
tion with the other translation. 

It ought scarcely to be necessary to say that this book pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the rudiments of French grammar. 

Many of the sentences, if translated word for word, will, of 
course, result in very unidiomatic French. It is believed that it 
is the province of the instructor to explain such differences 
between the idioms of the two languages. The following 
translation, suggested by a fellow-teacher, may serve as an 
illustration: Page 15, 1 . 6: wish I had something else to eat; 

I know 1 shall be hungry before noon”: voudrais avoir 

encore quelqoe chose k manger, pour que I’app^tit ne revienne pas 
avant midL” 

To Professor Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College and others, who 
have offered many helpful suggestions for the revision of the 
book, the author wishes to express his sincere gratitude. 

W. K. . 


Princeton University, June, 19x1. 



Brackets [ ] indicate that the words inclosed should not be translated; 
parentheses ( ) include either helps for translating, or words which, 
though not necessary in the English version, should be translated 
into French. 



PART I 


I 

L'ARRIVfiE EN FRANCE 


Idiomatic Expressions (A) 


n ne vtaii pas la peine de 
Tout de suite 
A Pinstant 
De mdme 
Faire enregistrer 
]fttre bien aise 
C’ast entendu 
En voiturel 
AUons! 

VoiUL Paffairel 
En route 
En route! 

Par Ul 
VisA-vis 


It is not worth while to * 

At once; directly 

Likewise; in the same way 
To have (baggage) checked 
To be glad 

That is understood, agreed upon 
All aboard! 

Come! Let us go! 

That's the thing! 

On the way 

Let us start! Go ahead! 

That way 
Opposite, facing 


— Nous void enfin ddbarquds, dit Charles; je suis bien aise 
d’avoir quittd le bateau. Je m’y suis bien amusd, mais je pid- 
fbre employer le temps de nos vacances k voyager en France. 

— Moi de mdme, rdpondit John. Je voudrais commencer 
k I’instant. Y a-t-il beaucoup k voir id k Boulogne? 

— Oui, il n’y a pas mal de choses k voir, mais il ne vaut 
pas la peine de nous arrdter id, n’ayant que deux mois 
pour voir la France enti^re. Prenons plut6t tout de suite 
des billets pour Paris. Est-ce entcmdu, John? 


s 
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FRENCH COMPOSITION 


Charles et John sont deux jeunes Am^ricains qui vont 
passer les grandes vacances en France. Nous suivrons leurs 
pas pendant quelque temps, si vous le voulez bien, et nous 
^couterons leurs conversations. 

— Void la gate! Entrons-nous par cette porte-lk ? 

— Non, c’est la salle des bagages; les voyageurs entrent 
par id. Laisse-moi faire, John; tu sais que j*ai d6jk 6t6 
en France, et que je parle m^me assez bien fran^ai& Reste 
Ul, pendant que je vais prendre les billets. 

— Deux secondes, Paris! 

Les billets pris, Charles fait peser et enregistrer les bagages; 
il donne un pourboire au commissionnaire, et entre avec John 
dans la salle d’attente. 

— Tu n’as pas oublid ma valise, John? — Non, je les ai 
toutes deux. — Nous void done prdts. 

— Les voyageurs pour la direction de Paris, en voiture! 

— Que crie-t-il, cet employ^? — Mais, c^est pour nous! 
Le train va partir dans quelques minutes, et il faut nous h&ter 
pour avoir de bonnes places. Allonsl Viens id, tu peux lire 
cela, n’est-ce pas?: «Fumeurs»; n’entrons pas par Ik, puisque 
nous ne fumons ni I’un ni I’autre. Regarde Ik-bas: * Defense 
de f umer, • voilk notre affaire. 

Aprks avoir choisi leurs places prks de la portikre, vis-k-vis 
Tun de I’autre, les deux amis regardent avec grand int^r^t les 
jolis paysages qu’ils traversent, regrettant de ne pas avoir le 
temps de s’arr^ter en route' pour mieux connaltre les divers 
endroits. — Mais, le moyen de s’arrfiter, la premikre fois qu’on 
est en route pour Paris ? 


Idiomatic Expressions (B) 


To have a good time 
To ask some one 
To know (by sight); to be 
acquainted with 
To know (with the mind); 
to know how to 


S’amuser (bien) 

Demander k quelqu*iiii 
Connaftre cf. ja ooanaia eet 
homme, mail 
Savoir Je ne aaia paa 
ion nom. 
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To listen (to) ]^uter 

To hear Entendre 

To agree £tre d’accord 

^*We had a good time on the boat, John, didn’t we {n^est~ce 
pas)?** — ‘‘Yes, but I am glad to land, because I would like 
to begin to travel in France at once. I prefer to see interest- 
ing things and to learn to (apprendre d) speak French. You 
have already been in France and you speak French well, but 
it is the first time that I have ever travelled (pres, tense). What 
shall we go to see?” — “In Boulogne there are not many 
interesting things to see, and it is not worth while stopping 
here, since you have not seen Paris, which is the most interest- 
ing city in (de) France. We have only two months to travel 
[in] and it would be better to go to Paris at once.” — “Agreed,” 
said John. 

Should you like to go with them? lueX .{permettre de) me 
present {prisetUer) them to you: Charles Brown and John 
Stone, two young Americans. They will tell (raconter) you 
all that they see in France, if you will listen to them. — Very 
well, sir {monsieur)^ we are all agreed. 

After having disembarked, John and Charles went at once 
to the station in order to buy tickets. John wanted to go into 
the baggage-room to buy them; he had never been in France 
and did not imderstand French. “Don’t go in that way,” 
Charles said to him, “go into that room where you see the 
passengers. There is one of our friends from the boatl He 
has already bought his ticket.” 

John stayed there with his friend, and Charles went off to 
buy the tickets and have the baggage checked. He did not for- 
get to give a tip to the porter who carried {porter) their satchels. 

“All aboard for Paris!” 

“Come, John, don’t you hear what that man is shouting?” 
"Yes, but you forget that I don’t understand him.” — “Well, 
our train is ready and you must hurry. Come at once^ and 
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FRENCH COMPOSITION 


don’t forget your satchel! No, not in that car (wagM, m.)j 
that one is for smokers; let us take the other [one]. That’s 
it! — But where is our friend?” — “He said he wanted to 
smoke, and he went into the smoking-car.” 

“What place do you want, John?” — “I like to be near the 
window in order to look at the landscape.” — “So do 1, bu( 
we can sit opposite each other in the trains in Europe, as you 
know.” 

“I am sorry that we haven’t time to stop at Amiens, where 
there are many interesting things to see,” said Charles, “but 
we can’t see everything in two months. — There, the train is 
starting, and we are at last on our way to Paris.” 


n 


PARIS 


Idiomatic Expressions (A) 


Tout le mon^ 
Vc^onsl , 

Tknsl ^ 

n y a deux ans 
Tant bien que mal 
Quant RM 

Void 

VoOk 

LesvoOR 


Everybody 
Come now! 

There! indeed! 

Two years ago 
After a fashion; rather badly 
As far as he is concerned; as for 
him 

Look here; here is (are); here 
comes, etc.; this is, etc. 
There b (are), etc. 

There they are! etc. 


— Paris, tout le monde descend! 

— Que je sub heureux d’etre enfin arrivd R Paris! Que 
faut-B voir d’abord? — Comment, dit Charles, Q faut d’abord 
.trouver notre h6tel, et ei^mte nous mangerons un peu. Je 
t’avouerai qu’il est assez fatigant de voir toutes les curiodtda 
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de P^ris. Prenons im fiacre; — m voilk un d^couvertl En 
allant it I’bdtel tu po^as te faire une petite id 6 t des rueS de 
Paris. 

— A quel h6tel, messieurs? 

— Tiens, que je suis b^te! J’ai oubli^ de donner I’adresse 
au cocher. — A rh6tel Victoria, rue de Rivoli; combien est- 
ce? — Deux francs cinquante, messieurs. — Ce n’est pas trop 
cher; chez nous on payerait plus du double. 

— A propos de ce cocher, dit Charles, laisse-moi te rappeler 
uife sc^e qui se passait il y a deux ans, dans im omnibus 
it Paris. L’histoire te paraltra extraordinaire, mais elle est 
authentique. J’^tais assis sur Timp^riale pr^s d’une de- 
moiselle norv^gienne et de son fianc^, im Allemand. Ils 
demeuraient tous deux dans la mtme pension que moi. La 
demoiselle ne sa^t pas Tallemand et elle ne parlait pas trop 
bien fran^ais. Quant it lui, il parlait assez bien fran9ais, mais 
ne conndssait pas le norv^gien. Il leur fallait done parler 
fran9ais tant bien que mal. 

En passant pr^s d’un monument elle demanda it son fianc^ 
qui ^tait pr^ du cocher quel Edifice c’^tait. << Je ne sais pas,* 
r^pondit-il. — « Eh bien, dit-elle, demande-le done au c * * 

— Voici I’hdtel, messieurs! 

Les voyageurs descendent; ils donnent deux francs cinquante 
avec un pourboire au cocher. Un employ^ de I’hdtel les 
conduit au bureau, tandis qu’un autre se charge de leurs 
bagages. 

Ils demandent si leur chambre qu’ils avaient eu le soin de 
commander d’avance, est prfite. — *Oui, messieurs, num£ro 
75; c^ messieurs ddsirent-ils y monter tout de suite? — void 
Tascenseur.* 

En montant Charles demande si leur chambre n’est pas 
au deuxi&me. *Non, monsieur, e’est au troisi^me; la void. 
D^sirez-vous autre chose? — Pas pour I’instant, merd.* 

* The word *p 5 g,* which the;^ouqg lady used is not penaMbb 

b Fmcb in polite aocietf. 
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FRENCH COlfPOSmON 


• Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

To have just . . . Venir de . • • 

Cheap Bon marchd 

Everybody got out when the train stopped at the station in 
Paris. The two young Americans looked at everything with 
much interest, and John wanted to begin sight-seeing {visitef 
les curiosiUs) at once. Charles told him that it would be 
better to go first to the hotel where they had ordered a room, 
to see if everything was ready. “All right, said John. 

They took an open cab in order to get an idea of the streets 
of Paris. On the way to the hotel John asked Charles what 
the buildings were which they were passing. Charles did not 
know them all, but he asked the coachman, who told them the 
names of the streets and of the public buildings. “These 
buildings are not so high as those in New York,” said John. 

"^No,” said Charles, “we have no sky-scrapers (graUe-ciel, m.) 
in Europe, but the Eiffel-tower (la tour Eiffel) is higher than 
the highest building in the United States (les EkUs-UniSy m.). 
It is 984 feet (pied, m.) or 300 meters (m^tre, m.) high (de 
hatSf)** 

“But Charles, why don^t you tell the cabman to what hotel 
we want to go?” — “Well, that was (voild qui’est) stupidi 
Drive (conduire) us to the hotel Victoria!” 

“John, what do you think of the story which I told you?” 
— “Do you mean (vouloir dire) the story about (de) the 
fiancfe?” — “Yes.” — “Well, it was too (trop) extraordinaiy, 
and I don’t think it is (subj.) true.” — "^But I was with them 
on the top of the omnibus, and I heard all they said. I was 
sitting near the young lady. We lived in the same boarding- 
house two years ago, and I used to speak German and French 
with them. Neither of them knew English, but they spoke French 
after a fashion, and I often amused myself by (d) listening to them. 
How funny it was to hear her speak Frenchl I left the board- 
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ing-house soon (JnefMt) afterwards, and I have no other stories 
to tell you about them.” 

At the hotel our travellers found their room ready. They 
wanted to go up to it at once, and, since it was on the third 
story, they took the elevator, ^^heir baggage had already been 
brought up (tnonter) by one of the porters of the hotel, who 
was waiting for (attendre) them in the room in order to know 
if they wished anything else. He spoke French and John did 
not imderstand what he meant, but Charles said, “No, thank 
you, not just now.” 

“How much did you pay the cabman, Charles?” — “I gave 
him what he asked, 2 fr. 50 and a tip. That was cheap, wasn’t 
it? At home we would have paid twice as much. — Aren’t you 
glad to be in Paris, John? To-morrow we must begin to see the 
sights.” 


m 

DANS UN RESTAURANT 


Idiomatic Expressions (A) 


Avoir raison 
Avic^ faim, soil 
Avoir envia 
Grand temps 
Avoir bon air 
Nous void trbs bien 
En plain €ti 
Se trouver bien 
Avoir da la peina 
titet dhisaga 
Bian sdrl 


To be right 
To be hungry, thirsty 
To feel like; wish 
High time 

To look well, attractive, inviting 

We are very comfortable here 

In mid-summer 

To feel well 

To have some difficulty 

To be customary 

Certainlyl 


— Tu as raison, jour Jjgbp aprbs une promenade de 
quelquM heures, on se fatigue vdr tant de choses.— C’eat 
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vrai, i^pondit Charles, visiter Paris est aussi p6iible quV 
^able . . ^ si nous mangions quelque chose It present? — 
Tr^ volontiers, si nous pouvons trouver un bon restaurant 
pr^ d’ici, car, je I’avoue, je n’ai pas envie d’aller loin. J’ai 
faim et soif, et je trouve qu’il est grand temps de diner. 

— Void un restaurant qui a assez bon air; entrons-y. 

— Garmon, y a-t-il une petite table de libre, prhs d’une 
fendtre ? — Oui, monsieur, Ik-bas k droite. 

— On est tr^ bien id, n’est-ce pas? J’aime k regarder les 
passants. — Oui, comme tout le monde, dit Charles, et c’est 
k cause de cela que ces pedtes tables pr^s des fentoes content 
quelquefois un peu plus cher que les autres. 

— Qu’y a-t-il sur la carte du jour ? — Mais c’est un embarras 
de richessesl Nous aurons de la peine k faire notre choix. 

— Prenons-nous des huitres? — Des huitres, John, y penses- 
tu? Nous sommes en plein voyons! 

— En tout cas, je veux du poisson; cherchons-en d’une esp^ 
qui ne se trouve pas chez nous! — Bon, que dis-tu de la 
sole au vin blanc? — Va pour la sole, Charles. — II y a un 
proverbe fran^ais qui dit ^poisson sans boisson c’est poison.* 
II faudra done boire quelque chose, et puisqu’il est d’usage 
en France de boire du vin rouge k diner, prenons un peu de 
vin de Bordeaux. 

— C’est amusant de ^er k Paris, n’est-ce pas? Que dirait- 
on h la maison si I’on pouvait nous voir? 

— N’oublions pas le r6d — un rosbif, ou un filet de boeuf ? 

— Un rosbif; faites bien cuire le mien. — Moi, je le pr^fhre 
saignant. — La viande est bien tendre, n’est>ce pas? 

— Tiens, c’est drftle; ne sert-on pas de legumes id avec 
la viandd? — Garmon! — Voilit, monsieur. — Des legumes? — 
Nous les servons ordinairement apr^; quels legumes pre- 
nez-vous? — Des choux-fieurs et (te petits pois. Ensuite 
vous pouvez nous apporter des glac^ et du caf^ noir • • . 

— Tu te trouves mieux k pr^nt, n’est-ce pas, John?-^ 
Bim sArl — L’additionI — Tout de suite, monsieur. 
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— Voilk encore quelque chose de curienx; on a mis couveti 
un franc vingt-cinql Est-ce qu’on nous fait payer le convert 
aussi? — Certainement, c’est encore I’usage du pays. 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

To pay for Payer 

To feel well Se porter Uen 

“How tired I am,’* said John one day; “we have been 
walking (present) for (depuis) four hours without anything to 
eat or drink; don’t you think that it is high time to find a 
restaurant?” “Gladly,” answered his friend; “I told you 
the first day that it was work as well as pleasure to visit a city 
like Paris. , I have been hungry for some time, too, but I did 
not want to say so while {pendant que) you were having such 
a good time {s^amuser tant) that you forgot to be hungry and 

thirsty. — Here is one of the C restaurants; they are good 

and cheap.” 

They went in and Charles asked the waiter if there was a 
small table vacant near a window. 

“We are very comfortable here, don’t you think so?”, said 
Charles when they were seated at the table. “You can look 
out of {par) the window and see the passeis-by. We must pay 
more for these places (tr. * these places are more expensive’), but 
it is worth while. — This restaurant looks inviting, I think.” — 
“You are right,” said John, “but here is the waiter.” 
The waiter handed {donner) Charles the bill of fare. - 

“I will let you choose, John,” said Charles; “what do you 
wish to eat? You may order whatever {toid ce que) you wish, 
and I will pay [for] it, but don’t forget, as you did yesterday, 
that we don’t eat oysters in mid-summer.” 

“Well, you know that I am very fond {friani) of oysters,” 
replied John. — “Why, there are so many things to eat that 
I shall have some difficulty in choosing. In any case let us 
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have some fish; I would like to see whether the sole in Paris 
is better than the French sole they give us in New York. Then 
I would like some roast-beef.” — “Rare or well done?” — 
prefer to have it well done for my part.” — “Charles, why 
doesn’t the waiter bring us the vegetables? You ordered some 
green peas and some cauliflower, didn’t you?” — “Yes, indeed 
{Bien sHr)^ but in France vegetables are not usually served 
with the meats. I think you will like that custom, but I don’t 
think you will like (subj.) the custom of paying for the cover, 
as we have to do here. You will see it when the waiter brings 
me the bill. — Will you have some wine?” — “Yes, some 
claret, please.” — “Don’t you wish some ice-cream, too?” — 
“Certainly, you know that as well as {aussi bien que) I do, 
Charles.” — “Well, let me give you a little lesson in French 
in case you are alone and (que) you want to order ice-cream : de 
la glace means 'ice,’ but you must ask for une glace (des glaces)^ 
if you want ice-cream.” 

“That was a good dinner,” said John, as he drank his black 
coffee, “ and I feel much better. I like to eat in restaurants, 
and I wish our friends at home could see what a good time 
we are having.” 


IV 

DANS UN MAGASIN 

Idiomatic Expressions (A) 

C’est donunage That’s too bad, a pity 

Tout k I’heure Just now. When referring to 

future time: Presently; after a 
while 

— Je viens de perdre un de mes gants! s’dcria Charles. — 
C’est bien dommage; comment as-tu fait cela? — Je n’en sais 
rien; peut^^tre en descendant de Timpdriale tout k I’heure . . . 
non, il ne vaut pas la peine d’aUer le chercher; quelqu’un I’aura 
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XI 


sans doute ramass^. II me faut en acheter une autre paire. 
Je crois qu’il y a prfes d*ici un petit magasin oii Ton vend 
des gants. — Tiens, vois-tu Tannonce sur cette vitrine, ici on 
parle anglais? Cela me fait penser k une anecdote que tu ne 
connais pas, peut-^tre: Dans une ville du midi de la France, 
o\X beaucoup d’^trangers venaient en hiver, on pouvait voir 
sur la porte d’un h6tel cette inscription: Ici on parle anglais, 
allemand, russe, italien, espa jnol. Un jour un touriste anglais 
descend k Thdtel et demands Tinterprete. *Nous n'avons 
pas d'interprete, lui dit le gargon. — Mais alors qui parle les 
langues mentionndes sur la porte? — Les voyageurs, mon- 
sieur, » rdpondit le gargon. 

— Mais voici notre petit magasin, A la reine de Sulde; 
j*aime ces noms qu’on donne souvent aux magasins ici. 
Entrons. 

— Bon jour, madame, dit Charles, en 6tant son chapeau; 
je voudrais une paire de gants de couleur fonc^e. — Trks 
bien, monsieur, r^pond la marchande, j^en ai de plusieurs 
couleurs; quelle est votre pointure? — Huit, je crois. 

— En voici une paire k quatre francs, une k cinq; celle-d 
mut six francs; ce sont les meilleurs gants qu’on puisse 
trouver. 

— J’aime k ^tre bien gant^, dit Charles, et je crois que le 
bon march^ est toujours cher. Je prendrai cette paire-ci. — 
Trks bien, monsieur. 

— Avant de retoumer en Amdrique, dit Charles, nous 
devrions nous acheter plusieurs paires de gants, parce qu’ils 
sont meilleur march^ ici que chez nous. 

— Mais pourquoi 6tes-tu toujours ton chapeau en 
entrant dans les magasins? — C’est en g^ndral Tusage en 
Europe; dans ce cas on est plus poli que chez nous, n’est-ce 
pas? 
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Idiomatic Expressions (B) 
y I shall have to . . . n me faudra . . . 

John and Charles had many good dinners in Paris. Often 
they would dine on the boulevard; they found that very amus- 
ing and they liked to watch the passers-by. 

Once {une fois) after they had gone out of a restaurant 
Charles wanted to put on (mettre) his gloves. He liked to be 
well-gloved, and he always ^ore them in the street. After 
having put one on he found that he had lost the other (one). 
‘‘That is too bad,’* he said, “I don’t know where I can have 
lost it.” — “In the restaurant, perhaps,” said John, “where 
we dined just now. The waiter has (fut.) no doubt picked 
it up; let us go and look for it.” 

They asked the waiter whether he had found a glove near 
the table which they had just left, but he said that he had not 
seen any. 

“I told you that it wasn’t worth while,” said Charles; “now 
I shall have to go and buy another pair. Let us take the 
omnibus to the Avenue de I’Op^ra. 1 know a little shop 
there where I have bought gloves before {autrefois),^' 

^On the way they saw many signs of “English spoken,” in 
the windows. “Many strangers who come to Paris like to go 
into those shops,” said Charles, “because they don’t know 
French. For my part I prefer to go where only French is 
spoken (use on), and to speak French. In order to learn to 
speak a foreign language, my teacher {maUre, m.) used to say, 
you must be a chatter-box (jacasse, f.). 

“Americans often go into shops in Europe in order to look 
at (the) things without buying anything {rien ). — The French 
don’t like that; they go into a shop in order to buy some- 
thing.” 

As (comme) Charles went into the little shop he took off his 
hat and said, “Good morning, madam.” John kept (gar- 
der) his hat [on]. “I have just lost one of my gloves,” said 
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Charles, “and I must buy another pair/’ — “Very well, sir, 
said the shop-keeper, what is your number? Do you wish 
dark-colored gloves?” -^I want a good pair of dark gloves,” 
replied Charles, “but I have forgotten the number. I think 
the best is the cheapest, or, as you say in French, the cheap is 
always expensive, t ynll take this pair at six francs and that 
one at five francs fifty. — John, don’t you want to buy some 
{en) too? Gloves are much cheaper here than in America, 
md they are very well made.” — “You are right,” said John, 
hul he asked the shop-keeper to give him several pairs. But 
le spoke English and she did not understand him. will 
3e your interpreter,” said Charles. — “Thank you, sir,” said 
jhe, “I speak German and French, but not English; it is too 
^ad, because there are so many Americans who come into my 
ittle shop. My daughter speaks English, but she has just 
jone out.” 

“I like that custom of taking off one’s (the) hat when there 
are women in the shops,” said John; “we don’t do that at 
home; we are not so polite.” — “Yes,” said Charles, “but I 
have seen shops in Europe where they had put up {meUre) the 
sign: Keep your hat on. That is odd, isn’t it?” 

V 

QUELQUES USAGES 
Idiomatic 

Bis-moi 1 
Dites-moi j 
Faire partir 
£n effet 
Chemin laisant 
Comxne tu voudias 

jt aprbs avoir pm le caf^ au lait et mangd ies 

d61icieux pedts pains et les croissants qu’on sert it Paris, John 


Expressions (A) 

Tell me; say 

To send off; despatch 
In fact; indeed 
On the way 
As you please 
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se leva bnisquement: — Dis-moi, o& trouve-t-on des timbres- 
poste? Je viens d’^crire une lettre k ma mfere, et je voudrais 
la faire partir tout de suite afin qu’elle arrive k temps pour le 
paquebot de samedi, dont tu m’as parld. Combien codte le 
port d’une lettre pour les Etats-Unis ? 

— II te faut des timbres de vingt-cinq centimes; on les vend 
chez les marchands de tabac; cela te semble curieux, n’est-ce 
pas? Tu ne les trouveras pas chez les droguistes (ou chez 
les pharmaciens) comme chez nous. £n effet, le droguiste ne 
vend que les drogues et le pharmacien prepare des medicaments 
d’apr^s les prescriptions du medecin. Les droguistes ne dd- 
bitent pas de parfums non plus et ne servent pas k boire. 
— Bien, je comprends; c’est tr^s int^ressant. 

— Que ferons-nous aujourd’hui? — Si nous commencions 
par le Louvre? Nous pourrions regarder les tableaux et les 
statues pendant une heure ou deux pour avoir une petite idde 
des plus belles salles. — Bon, et puisque cela tintdresse tout 
spdcialement, dis>moi quelque chose du Louvre. — Paresseux, 
r^pondit Charles, tu devrais dtudier cela toi-mSme, mais puis- 
que nous allons au Louvre k pied je t’en dirai deux mots 
chemin faisant. 

C’est Francois I®*" qui en France commen9a a faire collection 
d’objets d’art. II fit venir dTtalie entre autres choses plus 
de cent statues antiques. Ce fut k Fontainebleau que ces 
objets pr^cieux furent rassemblds . . . 

— Oui, interrompit John, mais je voudrais savoir quelque 
chose du Louvre! 

— Nous y sommes; ce n’est que pendant la Revolution que 
le Louvre devint un mus^e national. Les b&timents qui com- 
posent cet immense edifice renferment aujourd’hui les plus 
riche s collections du monde entier. La construction du Louvre 
fut commencee par Francois I®*", et . . . 

— Merci, mon ami; je sais tpn penchant pour Thistoire, et si 
tu commences par \k tu n’en finiras jamais. C’est impos- 
ttble pour toi, je le comprends, de me donner ime idee de ces 
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vastes salles en un petit quart d’heure; — mais nous void & 
la porte. 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

Please S’il vous plait 

On foot A pied 

Here we are! Rous void! 

The next day John got up first. “ Get up [you] lazy [fellow],” 
he called out to Charles, “they have already brought the coffee 
and rolls. If you don’t hurry I’ll eat all the croissants that 
you like so much ... I wish I had something else to eat; I 
know I shall be hungry before noon (midi, m.). I say, why 
don’t they give us some {de) meat or eggs {xufj m.), as they 
do at home?” 

“You got up too early,” said Charles; “what have you been 
doing?” — “I have been writing letters, and I would like to 
know where they sell postage-stamps here in Paris. The 
boat leaves Saturday, the derk in the office told me.” — **If 
you want to send a letter to the United States,” said Charles, 
*‘you need a twenty-five centime stamp; I have five which I 
bought yesterday at a tobacconist’s; I will give you one of them.” 
— “At a tobacconist’s! That’s funny,” said John; “why 
don’t you go to the druggist’s near here? You are not going 
to begin to smoke, I hope?” — “Well,” said Charles, “I See 
you have only been a few days in Paris. I will tell you some- 
thing: you can buy all the stamps you want at a tobacconist’s, 
but not one at the druggist’s. And again, if you want some 
medidne you must not go to the druggist, because he sells 
only drugs, but you must go to the pharmacist. If you want 
to take some French perfume {parfum, m.) [back] to your 
sisters you will not find any at the druggist’s . . . “Thanks,” 
interrupted John, “you know I don’t like perfumes, and. that 
I have no sisters. Give me the postage-stamp, please.” 

After their coffee they went on foot to make their first visit 
to the Louvre. On the way Charles told his friend something 
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about the collections of that museum, wl^h are the finest in 
the world. 

“Before the time of Francis I there were no collections of 
art in France, but he caused many statues to be brought from 
Italy to Fontainebleau, a chMeau which we ought to visit 
some (wn) day. You will not be able to get even an idea of 
all the rooms in the Louvre in two hours; so it isn’t worth 
while to hurry too much. We will spend all the time in one 
or two of the most beautiful rooms, and come back as often 
as you wish. I like to look at the pictures and the statues; 
I have studied the history of the buildings. 

“Francis I began the Louvre, which became a national 
museum during the French Revolution. The huge edifice 
contains the largest collection of pictures and statues in the 
world.” 

“I wish I enjoyed history as well as you [do],” said John; 
“I don’t like to study those things.” — “You would certainly 
enjoy looking at the public buildings here and the collections 
they contain better than you do now, if you would study 
their history,” remarked Charles. 


VI 

LE LOUVRE 


Idiomatic Expressions (A) 


A la fois 

At a time (at once); at the same 
time 

Valoir mieux 

To be worth more; to be better 

Au Heu de 

Instead of 

C’est que 

Because; that is because; the 

* 

reason is (was) 

S’attendre k 

To expect 

Au mi^en de 

By means of 

Apropos 

By the way 
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— Deux heures de suite dans un mus& c’est suffisant, 
n*est-ce pas? — Oui, sans doute; il vaut beaucoup mieux y 
retourner souvent que de vouloir tout voir en une fois. 

— II s’y trouve souvent trop de monde. Comme tout k 
rheure, par exemple, dans la salle de la Wnus de Milo, cette 
bande de touristes qui s’en allaient comme un ouraga n d’une 
salle k Tautre. Ils dtaient heureusement trop presses pour 
s^arreter longtemps — m6me devant la V^nus. 

— La dernfere fois que j’dtais a Paris j’ai rdussi a prendre 
une photographie de cette statue. Le gardien, en me voyant 
tirer mon. petit appareil de poche, me ddfendit d’abord de 
prendre une photographie, puis il me dit a Toreille: ®Faites 
vite, monsieur, et se mit k marcher dans la direction 
oppos^e. 

— C’est qu’il s’attendait k un pourboire, n’est-ce pas? — 
Bien stir! 

— Tu te souviens de la grande vitrine oh sont renferm^s 
les diamants de la couronne? — Oui. 

— J’ai oubli^ de te dire une chose qui t’int^ressera peut- 
6tre; c’est que le gardien qui est post^ Ih, peut, en pressant 
un ressort, appeler k son aide, en cas de besoin, tous les 
autres gardiens. Pour plus de shret^ encore, on descend 
chaque soir, au moyen d’un ing^nieux m^canisme, cette vitrine 
dans son socle formant coffre-fort. Malgr^ toutes ces precau- 
tions, des voleurs r^ussissent parfois k d^rober de petits objets 
et m^me des tableaux aux collections du Louvre. 

— A propos, c’est pour ce soir que nous avons des billets de 
the&tre, n’est-ce pas? — Oui; ce ne serait pas une mauvaise 
idee de parcourir la piece qu’on va donner. — Quelle piece 
est-ce? — C’est le Bourgeois GetUilhomme. 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

To be exhausted N’en pouvoir plus; Itre rendu 

To sit up straight Sc tenir droit 

To sit down (on) S’asseoir (sur) 
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“The first time I went to the Louvre,” said Charles, “I 
got (fus) very tired, because 1 wanted to see everything. 1 
walked' and looked at pictures and statues until (jusqu*d ce que 
with subj.) 1 was exhausted, and then I sat down on a bench* 
Soon a guard came who told me brusquely to sit up straight. 

1 don’t like to be there when there are many people. Once 
1 could scarcely (d peine) see the Venus because of {d cause de) 
the tourists. They did not stay there long, happily, since they 
had only one hour to see all the Louvre! 

** 1 wanted to take a photograph of the statue, and 1 had my 
kodak (m.) in my pocket. 1 had been waiting a long time; 
finally everybody had gone away and 1 drew my camera {ap- 
pareilf m.) from my pocket. The guard saw it and cried: ‘That 
is forbidden, sir! ’ — ‘ But,’ I said, ‘ I don’t want to seU my 
photographs; as you see, my kodak is very small.’ Then I gave 
him a little tip, and he whispered to me, ‘ Well, hurry,’ and started 
to walk in the other direction. Then 1 took the photograph, 
which turned out {riussir) very well.” 

“Who was with you on that trip?” asked John. — “I was 
all alone,” said Charles, “and I tell you it is much better to 
travel with a friend. I had just taken that photograph, and 
I was talking with the guard, when 1 saw one of my friends 
from New York come into the room. How pleased I was to 
see him! That day I had a very good time, you may be sure.” 

“I should like to have one of those diamonds!” said John, 
as they were looking at the large show-case where the crown- 
diamonds are kept. “Take one!” said Charles; “do you 
know what would happen if the guard saw you? He would 
press a button and the gu^ds from all the other rooms would 
come to his assistance. /That beautiful base is a s^e, and 
every evening the show-case is lowered into it (ld~dedans),^* — 
“That is very ingenious,” said John. “I don’t think thieves 
can steal (subj.) anything (ne») here!” — “Yes,” said CharleSi 
“but several objects have been stolen in spite of all pre- 
cautions.” 
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After leaving the Louvre they went to the Th^itre-Franjais, 
in order to buy tickets for that evening. Charles chose the 
best seats he could find in order to see and hear everything. 
“Now, John,” he said, “let us go to the hotel to glance at the 
comedy of the Bourgeois GentUhomme; that will enable {per- 
tneUre) you to understand it better.” 


VII 

LE THfiATRE-FRANgAIS 

Idiomatic Expressions (A) 

De bonne heure Early 

H y a There is (are); since; ago 

Tant mieux So much the better 

— Nous void arrives au Thd^tre-Franjais. Nous sommes 
en avance; tant mieux, nous pouvons regarder le monde qui 
entre. 

— Sais-tu, dit John, je ne vois pas grande difference entre 
ces gens-lk et Tassistance d’un de nos theatres d’Amerique. 

— Je le crois bien; la raison en est peut-^tre qu'il y a ici, ce 
soir, bon nombre d’Amdricains. En dtd, tu le sais, ils four- 
millent k Paris. 

— Mais, ou sont les musiciens? je n’aperyois point d*or- 
chestre! — II n’y en a pas; c’est eiuiore ce qui distingue les 
deux pays. Quant k moi je prdf^re la coutume fran^aise. 

— Void le premier coup de sonnette; nous n’aurons plus 
longtemps k attendre. — Mais que signifient ces trois coups? 

— C’est Tancien signal pour faire lever le rideau; on Pem- 
ploie toujours en m^me temps que la sonnerie dlectrique plus 
modeme. 

— Maintenant on va commencer; cela va ^tre amusant, je 
t’assure; dcoute le Maltre de Philosophie qui apprend k Mon- 
sieur Jourdain ce que c’est que la prose: 
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«Le MaItre de Philosophie. — Sont-ce des vers que 
vous voulez lui 6crire? 

M. Jourdain. — Non, non; pas de vers. 

Le MaItre. — Vous ne voulez que de la prose? 

M. J. — Non, je ne veux ni prose ni vers. 

Le MaItre. — II faut bien que ce s^t Tun ou I’autre. 

M. J. — Pourquoi? 

Le MaItre. — Par la raison, monsieur, qu’il n*y a, pour 
s'exprimer, que la prose ou les vers. 

M. J. — II n’y a que la prose ou les vers ? 

Le MaItre. — Oui, monsieur. Tout ce qui n’est pas prose 
est vers, et tout ce qui n’est pas vers est prose. 

M. J. — Et comme Ton parle qu’est-ce que c’est done que 
cela? 

Le MaItre. — De la prose. 

M. J. — Quoi! Quand je dis: ® Nicole, apportez-moi mes 
pantoufles, et donnez-moi mon bonnet de nuit,* e’est de la 
prose? 

Le MaItre. — Oui, monsieur. 

M. J. — Par ma foi, il y a plus de quarante ans que je fais 
de la prose sans que j^en susse* rien, et je vous suis extr^me- 
ment oblige de m’avoir appris cela ... * 

— Allons visiter le f^^er, pendant I’entr^acte; nous y verrons 
des bustes et des statues. Regarde cette magnifique statue 
de Voltaire par Houdon, 11,-bas, et voici Moli^re. Ce grand 
maltre du comique ne fut pas membre de I’Acaddmie 
fran 9 aise. Aussi a>t-on de nos jours plac6 cette inscription 
au-dessous de son buste dans la salle de TAcad^mie: *Rien 
ne manque k sa gloire, il manquait k la n6tre. ’ 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

. Over there Lft-bas 

Enjoy Jouir de 


^ In modern French, sacke. 
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I was bom in 1875 Je suis en 1875 

Moli^re was bom in 1622 Molito aaqiiit en 1622 » 

In speaking of historical persons use the preterit of natire; in 
general, speaking of persons not deceased, use est (sont) ni{e){s), 

‘‘We have come too early,” said Charles, as they went into 
the theater. “So much the better,” said John; “I like to 
look at (the) people come in.” After having glanced [around] 
in the hall, he asked Charles: “Do you think that there is a 
great difference between this audience and that of one of our 
theaters in New York? Look at that man over there; is he a 
Frenchman or an American?” — “I don’t know anything 
about it,” said Charles; “there are probably as many Ameri- 
cans in this audience as Frenchmen, and many other foreigners 
as well, since Paris swarms with tourists, especially in the 
summer.” 

This was John’s first visit to a French theater; he was 
much surprised not to find an orchestra. Charles told him 
that it was not the custom in France to have orchestras in the 
theaters. John was beginning to defend the American custom 
when the electric bell rang. “Soon you will notice another 
French practice {usage, m.),” said Charles; “listen to the three 
knocks.” The French still employ the old signal for raising 
the curtain, which was in use {d^usage) in.the time of Molihre. 

Charles had explained the play to John; it was so well 
acted (jouer; use on) that he enjoyed it very much, although 
he understood (subj.) only a few words. “The French actors 
are the best in the world,” said Charles; “at any rate they are 
better than ours. Just look at (the) poor M. Jourdain, isn’t 
he funny? There are many people in {de) our days who 
resemble {ressembler A) M. Jourdain. Some time you must 
read k Gendre de M. Poirier: there }fou have a man who seems 
to be a descendant (m.) of M. Jourdain. But there are not 
many now who don’t know (subj.) that they speak in prose 
and not in verse.” 

^‘How {Que) difficult it is to learn a language well,” continued 
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Charles; “I have been studying French for more than five 
years, and still I can’t understand everything these actors 
say.” — “Perhaps Molifere’s language is different {diffirer de) 
from modern French,” said John; “didn’t you tell me that 
Moline lived irrth^ seventeenth century {sUcle, m.) ?” — “Yes, 
he was born in 1622 and died in 1673,” said Charles; “he 
has some antiquated (suranni) expressions, it is true, but 
that is not the real (vrai) reason why 1 don’t understand 
everything. It is because I seldom hear [people] speak 
French.” 

During one of the intermissions they went to look at the 
foyer; there tliey found a bust of Moli^re and the fine statue 
of Voltaire by Houdon. “Why was Molfere not a member 
of the French Academy?” asked John. — “Well,” answered 
Charles, “he had many enemies, and then (puis) he was only 
an actor, and in those days actors were looked down upon 
(mipriser; use on). In our days he is considered one of the 
greatest of French writers (i^crivain, m.). — But there the 
bell is ringing again (tiens, fentends la sonnerie) ; we must go in 
and see the end of the piece. Afterwards we will go and have 
something to eat (eat something) before going to bed.” 

VIII 

LE PONT-NEUF 

Idiomatic Expressions (A) 

Att contralre On the contrary 

Au contraire de . • • Contrary to . • • 

£n face de Opposite 

Boniier (jeter) sa lahgue aux To give it up 
chats 

— Charles, oh se trouve ce fameux Quarder latin, dont j’ai 
taut entendu parler? Ne veux-tu pas le visiter? — Quit 
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certainement, c’est un des quartiers les plus intdressants de 
Paris. Jusqu’Jt present nous sommes rest^s sur la rive droite 
de la Seine. La Seine, tu le sais, coupe Paris en deux. Le 
Quartier latin est sur la rive gauche. Nous pouvons nous y 
rendre par plusieurs ponts c^lebres, par le Pont-neuf, entre 
autres, qui est, contrairement a son nom, le plus vieux de tous 
les ponts de Paris. 

Au temps de Moli^re le Pont-neuf dtait Tendroit le plus 
vivant et le plus bruyant de la ville, le rendez-vous des Stran- 
gers et des curieux, le thS^tre ordinaire des joueurs de farces, 
des bateleurs, des arracheurs de dents et des chanteurs de 
chansons nouvelles. Tu aurais pu bien des fois en ce bon 
vieux temps y rencontrer le jeune Moliere qui demeurait 
tout prSs de 1^, et qui s’amusait k regarder la foule des 
charlatans. 

On dit encore en franf ais, se porter comme le Pont-neuf^ c’est- 
i-dire se bien porter. 

Cette statue-lk reprSsente Henri IV, le plus aimS de tous les 
rois de France. On se redit encore volontiers ses bons mots. 
Apite ime de ses victoires, par exemple, il Scrivait au capitaine 
Crillon: •Pends-toi, brave Crillon, nous avons vaincu k Arques 
et tu n’y Stais pas. ’ Au moment de livrer la fameuse bataille 
dTvry il s’Scria: *Enfants, si les comettes vous manquent, 
ralliez-vous k mon panache blanc, vous le trouverez toujours 
au chemm de Thonneur et de la victoire!* 

En face de la statue du roi Henri IV se trouve la Place Dau- 
phine. — A propos, John, quelle est la fontaine de Paris qui 
donne la meilleure eau? — Je n’en sais rien; je donne ma 
langue aux chats. — C^est bien simple, mon ami, la void: 
c'est la Fontaine Dauphine (d’eau fine)! 

— Nous voici arrives sur la rive gauche. Vois-tu ces 
deux tours Ik-bas dans Tile? c'est Notre-Dame de Paris 
que tu connais sans doute d’apr^s le cdl^bre roman de 
Victor Hugo. 
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Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

To help Aider (R) 

To go to school Alter R I’dcote 

‘‘Arc you well up in (Jerri sur) your geography, John?” — 
“Why do you ask me such a question?” — “Because I was 
thinking of a man I once met in Paris. He had just come 
from Brussels (Bruxelles) and he remarked one day that the 
[riverl Seine was larger at Paris than at Brussels.” — “Well?” 
— “Well! don’t you see the joke (point) ?” — “No, I don’t see 
it, I give it up.” — “It is the Senne which flows through Brus- 
sels, but we are now coming to the 5 etne, which is quite an- 
other riverl ” 

They were going to see the Latin Quarter, the oldest and 
most interesting part of Paris. It is on the left bank of the 
Seine. There are many bridges across (sur) the Seine at Paris, 
the most celebrated of which is the Pont-neuf. Although it is 
called the New Bridge, it is, in reality, the oldest bridge in the 
dty; it was finished in 1607. It is so solid, that the French 
sometimes say that they feel like the Pont-neuf when they 
mean that they feel well. 

In Molihre’s days there were still houses on the bridge. 
Molihre was bom in Paris, not far from this bridge, which 
was at that time the favorite place for jugglers and charlatans. 
People liked to go there in order to see farces played (inf.) 
and to hear new songs, and to find out (savoir) what was 
taking place (se passer) in the city. It was a noisy, lively 
place, and (the) young Molibre undoubtedly spent much of 
his time there. He went to school in the Latin Quarter, so 
(done) he had to cross the Pont-neuf every day. Perhaps he 
found the singers and players on the bridge more interesting 
than his masters. 

Look at that statue opposite the Place Dauphine; that is 
Heniy IV, whom all Frenchmen love. Everyb^y has heard 
bis witty sayings. After having won the battle of Arques, for 
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example, he wrote to (the) Captain Crillon and told him to 
hang himself because he had not been in the battle. Crillon, 
who had been seriously wounded at Tours, and ther^re 
could not be present, did not hang himself, but what would 
he not have given to have been able to help the king win that 
great victory! Crillon was a good soldier and Henry called 
him fe brave des braves, 

Henry IV was always in the thick {au plus fort de) of the 
battle; the soldiers would rally round his white plume as round 
their flag. 

The statue of Henry is on the island; not very far [away] is 
the most famous church in (de) Paris, Notre-Dame. Many 
people know it only (setdemeni) because Victor Hugo has 
written a novel which he has called “Notre-Dame de Paris,” 
in which he describes the church. 

‘‘I have read that book in English,” said John, “and 
I found it very interesting; I must see the church before 
I leave (inf.) Paris. Why haven^t they finished the two 
towers?” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” said Charles; “your 
question is more difficult to answer than the riddle I gave you 
just now.” (Tr. * it is more difficult to answer your question,’ etc.) 

IX : ' 

LE QUARTIER LATIN, I 

Idiomatic Expressions (A) 

Je ne saurais '* I can’t; I don’t know how to 

Donner lieu i To lead to 

'\ 

Qui fi’a entendu parler du Quartier latin? Tout le monde 
le connatt comme une partie de Paris, mais la plupart des 
gens ne saur^ient vous dire d’ofi vient ce nom. II vient de ce 
que les tftudiants qui habitaient ce quartier de Paris au moyen 
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&ge y parlaient surtout le latin dans les ^coles. p!autres 
disent que ce quartier fut hiti autour d’un palais remain oil 
demeuraient anciennement ies monarques francs; de Ik le 
nom. De ce palais il existe encore des mines. Ce sont les 
Thermes ou bains, dont la grande salle avec son immense 
voiite antique est demeur^e presque intacte. C^est le monu- 
ment le plus ancien de Paris. Sur ces ruines a 6t6 construit 
le c^lbbre mus^e de Cluny. 

Un Stranger se perdrait facilement dans les mes 6troites et 
tortueuses de la partie la plus ancienne de ce quartier, mais 
pour les Amdricains, qui raflfolent de tout ce qui est vieux, e'est 
justement Tendroit le plus intdressant de Paris. 

Le Quartier latin devint de bonne heure au moyen Age 
le centre de Tenseignement. C’est la que se trouve la Sor- 
bonne. L’^cole des Beaux-Arts est egalement sur la rive 
gauche. 

Jadis la mis^re des ^tudiants et m^me des professeurs 
6tait grande. *Les disciples d’Aristote, dit un ancien auteur, 
veillent sur des grabats a la lueur d^une lanterne. La for- 
tune, d’une main engourdie, ne ieur accorde qu’une nourriture 
insuffisante, la faim habite leurs ventres vides, ternit I’dclat de 
leurs yeux et fait pAlir leurs joues. L^abondance, qui va 
visiter le palais, se d^tourne de leurs maisons, k peine garnies 
de vieux meubles. Dans leur cuisine il n’y a qu’un pot oil 
nagent des pois, des oignons, des f^ves, et des poireaux. Faire 
cuire leurs mets, e’est les assaisonner; les ddlices de leurs 
tables ne consistent qu’^ un peu de sel. ’ 

C’est ce qui donna lieu k la fondation d’une des plus 
cAbbres ^coles de I’Europe. Robert de Sorbon, chapelain 
et confesseur de Louis IX, fut touche (pour les avoir lui- 
mAme support^) d^ mis^res des 6tudiants en th^ologie, qui 
devaient, au cours de leurs Etudes, vivre surtout d’aumdnes. 
Il eut I’idde d’dtablir une soci^td d’eccldsiastiques qui aurait 
pour but de donner des leyons gratuites aux ^tudiants pauvres. 
Ce fut le commencement de la c^l^bre Sorbonne. 
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Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

To stand up Se tenir debout 

To sit down S’asseoir 

He must have been ... 11 a dd 6tre . . • 

In our days De nos jours 

‘‘Do you know where the name ‘Latin Quarter’ comes 
from, Charles?” — “Well, most people say that it is because 
that part of the city was built around an old Roman palace, 
some ruins of which may still be seen (use on). Here Latin 
was spoken, and so this quarter was called ie pays or le qmrtier 
laJtin. The museum of Cluny is built on these ruins. Only 
the great hall of the Thermae still remains; its immense vault 
is much admired. ^ 

“It is not because of its beauty that the Latin Quarter is 
so famous. The streets are so narrow and winding that you 
can easily lose your way there, and most of the buildings are 
not large. The reason why everybody has heard the Quarter 
spoken (inf.) of, is that the University of Paris is found there. 
The celebrated ficole des Beaux-Arts, as well as many other 
schools are also on the left bank of the Seine. 

“The University of Paris has been for centuries the center 
of instruction in France. In the Middle Ages the Sorbonne 
was celebrated everywhere, and students came from all over 
{partoui en) Europe to listen to the great teachers. 

“You and I, however (pourtant), should not have found 
the old halls very comfortable. There were, in the Middle 
Ages, no chairs to sit [on], and the students, some of whom 
were already celebrated men, would stand up or sit on straw 
(paUle, f.) during the lectures.” 

“I had no idea,” said John, “that students lived in such 
misery in the Middle Ages. Those men must have loved their 
studies, since they were willing to be hungry in order to study. 
For my part I would rather work with my hands and have some- 
thing to eat 1 should not like to live on alms.” 
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*^How would you like to have nothing but a little salt 
to season your dishes with? They seem to have had many 
vegetables, peas, onions, and beans, but we hear nothing 
about meat. Perhaps they had meat only once a (^ar) 
week, or perhaps it was so dear that they could only buy 
some once a month. It must have been cold in the winter 
in their houses, which were barely furnished with old chairs 
and tables, where they slept on pallets and read their books 
by the light of a candle. If they did not have money, enough 
to buy meat, they must have been too poor to have a fire, 
don’t you think so? In our days you might think that they 
would have been nihilists {nihiliste, m.) instead of students 
of {m) theology. 

“When Robert de Sorbon studied theology he was very 
poor, and had to (devoir) bear many hardships in the course 
of his studies. Later he became the confessor of Louis IX, 
called Saint-Louis, and then he was touched by the distress 
of the students. He established a society of ecclesiastics who 
should give free lessons to students that were too poor to pay 
[for] them. Do you think that Robert de Sorbon had any 
idea that this was the beginning of the Sorbonne, perhaps the 
most famous school in the world?” 


X 

LE QUARTIER LATIN, II 

Idiomatic Expressions (A) 

n se peut It may be; it is possible 

N’importe No matter 

N’importe qui Any one 

Les &:rivains se sont complu de tout temps k d^crire la vie 
du Quartier latin et le sujet est toujours nouveau. C’est une 
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vie jeune et bruyante, mais, en m^me temps, s6rieuse. C’est 
\k qu’ont v6cu Pascal et Descartes, et c’est que demeurent les 
maftres actuels de la science ainsi que beaucoup de lettrfe et 
d’artistes. C^est Ik que se parle le patois de toutes les provinces, 
la langue de toutes les nations. C’est Ik que vient, avide 
de savoir, la jeunesse frangaise et celle des pays Strangers. 
Le Quartier latin est un quartier plein de travail, mais plein 
aussi de dissipation, de paresse et de misfere. On y voit des 
cheveux trop longs, des habits trop courts et des chapeaux 
trop larges. C’est Ik que Ton ddteste le plus cordialement 
la police et que I’on aime le plus la libertd. «L’on s’y 
montre pour faire le mal et I’on s’y cache pour faire le 
bien. » 

Pour certains habitants du quartier la biere et le tabac 
reviennent plus cher que le diner. II lei^ arrive parfois de 
vendre leurs livres chez les bouquinistes pour aller au cabaret; 
c’est en tout cas une vieille coutume qui date du xv® sikcle, 
dpoque k laquelle le marchand de livres dtait en mdme temps 
tavernier. 

Asseyez-vous k la terrasse d’un cafd sur le Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, qui est I’artkre principale du quartier, et amusez-vous 
k regarder les dtudiants. Si vous voyez des jeunes gens bizarre- 
ment accoutres, porteurs de barbe et de cheveux longs, vous 
croirez peiit-etre que ce sont des artistes. C’est possible, mais 
il se peut aussi que vous vous trdmpiez. 

On croit quelquefois que les ^tudiants travaillent peu et 
s’amusent beaucoup, qu’ils ne font rien qu’aller aux cafds 
et au thdktre, et qu’ils menent une veritable vie de Boheme. 
C’est une profonde erreur. II y a sans doute des gens qui 
aiment trop k s’amuser; il y en a beaucoup d’autres qui tra- 
vaillent avec acharnement. Mais ce ne sont pas ceux qui 
passent la plus grande partie de la nuit aux cafds. L’dtudiant 
fran 9 ais est aussi sdrieux que n’importe qui. 
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Idiomatic Expressions (B) 


Some . . . others 
Then (*at that time) 
Then (=after that) 
Then (**so, therefore) 


Les uns • . . les autrea 

Alors 

Puis 

Done 


Many books have been written about the life in the Latin 
Quarter, and many others will be written, for conditions in 
the Quarter are always changing. As long as schools exist, 
the life there will be [a] young and restless [one]; but it will 
also be [a] serious [one], for the masters of science and of liter- 
ature will always live there. 

You will find students from all the provinces of France and 
from many foreign coimtries. Some are thirsting for knowledge, 
others come to have a good time. There are serious students 
and la^ [ones]; some are rich and others are poor. , Their 
hats and coats are sometimes too large and sometimes too 
small. But they all hate the police and love liberty. They 
often do good, but they don’t like people to know it (use que 
with subj.), while {tandis que) they do not hide themselves 
when they do wrong. 

Some of them pay very little for their rooms, and perhaps 
their beer and tobacco cost more than their dinner. 

A young American, who lived on the island, not far from 
the church, used to go every evening after dinner to the Boule- 
vard St.-Michel. He would sit down in front of a cafd oppo- 
site the Cluny Museum. First he ordered a cup of coffee, 
which he drank while reading a French newspaper; then he 
would smoke a cigar and watch the people around him. Most 
of them were students and they seemed to be from many dif- 
ferent countries. Some had long black hair and long beards 
and looked very odd. There were some who appeared to 
have much money and who wore elegant clothes and smoked 
cigars. Others wore old clothes, which did not seem to have 
been made for them; perhaps the coat would be too small and 
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the Aat too large. Do you suppose they would sell their books 
in order to buy a glass of beer? Formerly, in the fifteenth 
century, the dealer in old books was also a tavern-keeper, and 
it was easy for the student to sell his books in order te buy 
something to drink. Nowadays there are also many dealers 
in old books in the Latin Quarter, but they are not tavern- 
keepers. 

One evening the American 'asked a student, who sat at a 
table near him, and whom he took for an artist, what he was 
doing in Paris — and how long he had been in France. The 
student looked at him surprised; “I come from the south of 
France, and I am not an artist,” he answered; “I study medi- 

* 91 

Cine. 

How easy it is to be mistaken! Many people are mistaken, 
too, when they think that the French students do nothing but 
amuse themselves. There are many who work ten hours a 
day, but they are not often seen in front of the caf&. The 
French student works as hard (autant) as any one, but in Paris, 
as everywhere else, we hear (tell) of some who do nothing but 
have a good time and who lead a Bohemian life. 


XI 

VERSAILLES 

iDioaiATic Expressions (A) 

Early 

To sleep like a top 
That must be . . . 

That must have . • • 
f I can well believe it 
1 1 dare say it is-(has, etc.) 
In consequence of 
It is dark 


Be bomie heure 
Bormir comme tin sabot 
Cela doit dtre . . . 

Cela a dfi . . . 

Je le crois bien 

Par suite de 
niait smit 
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— Que je suis fatigue ! Je vais me coucher de bonne heure 
et je dormirai comme un sabot. — Moi aussi, tu peux en 
6tre sHTj mais faisons d’abord notre programme pour demain. 
Que ferons-nous ? II y a tant de choses k voir qu^l est difficile 
de choisir. Nous n’avons pas vu Notre-Dame, FOp^ra non 
plus, et ne sommes allds m k Versailles, m k Saint-Denis . . . 
et combien d’autres en^its encore. Que dis-tu de Versailles ? 
cela nous donnera ime idde des environs de Paris et c’est 
demain justement que jouent les grandes eaux. — Cela doit 
etre beau, dit John. 

Le lendemain ils prirent done le tramway et montbrent sur 
rimp^riale pour mi§ux voir . . . 

— Quel vaste Edifice, dit John, en regardant autour de 
lui; quel immense palais et quel beau pare! Tout cela a 
da coiiter beaucoup d^argent. — Je le crois bien, rdpondit 
Charles. Voltaire appelle Versailles un abime de d^penses. 
Les travaux coiit^rent la belle somme de 500 millions^ francs. 
On y employa 36,000 hommes k la fois et 6000 chevaux. A 
un certain endroit on dut inte|7onp)re le travail: un grand 
nombre de soldats employes k la constiuction de Taqueduc 
moururent par suite des exhaliuson^ malsaines. 

— Que nous veut ce gardien?-All dit quil nous faut 
laisser nos appareils k Tentr^e. Ce n’est pas le m6me gardien 
que.celui que j’ai vu ici il y a deux ans. Celui d’alors ^tait 
un vieux gardien qui me demanda mon ^ kodak. * Comme je le 
lui donnais sans mot dire, il me r6pondit * thank you. * £tonn6, 
je lui demandai pourquoi il me remerciait en anglais. *11 est 
bien facile de voir que vous 6tes Am6ricain, me r6pondit-il, 
quoique vous ne disiez rien et que, k ce qu’il semble, vos 
habits n’a|ent pas 6 t 6 faits Ik-bas en Am6rique. Vous por- 
tez, en tout cas, des souliers am^ricains. » 

Les deux amis se promen^rent toute la joum^e dans les 
gralides galeijes du palais et dans les belles all^ du pare. 
11 s visit^rent aussi le Grand et le Petit Trianon, et le jardin 
Marie-Antoinette et ses dames s’amusaient k jouer aux beigferes. 
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Le temps ^tait magnifiqu'e. 11 y avait foule pour voir jouer 
les eaux. Nos amis eurent grand’peine k s’arracher ^ ces 
lieux int^ressants, et quand ils retoum^rent k Paris il faisait 
miit. 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 


Both 

Tous les deux 

To be sleepy 

Avoir sommeil 

Every week 

Tous les huit jours 

A week ago 

11 y a huit jours 

In a week 

£n huit jours 

The next day 

Le 

Next week 

La semaine prodiaine 

To remember 

Se rappeler; se souvenir de 

Anything else 

Autre diose 


They were both very tired when they returned to the hotel 
that evening, after having walked for hours in the Latin Quar- 
ter. John said that he wanted to go to bed early, and he was 
sure Jthat he would sleep like a top. 

“It is too bad you are so sleepy,” said Charles; “we ought 
to go to the fair ijoire^ f .) at Neuilly this evening. I am sure 
you would like the singers, the puppet-shows, and all the other 
fun which you would find there.” — “You shouldn’t tempt 
{tenter) me,” said John; “there are too many interesting things 
to see here; I don’t know what to do, for I can’t see everything. 
We are to go to Versailles to-morrow, and we shall have to 
get up early. I think after all I prefer to rest to-night and to 
write a letter. I have only sent a postal card {carte postale^ f.) 
home this week, and I am sure that father expects a long letter 
every week ”... 

From the top of the tramway which they took to Versailles 
the next day they got a very good idea of the environs of Paris. 
The weather was beautiful, and they enjoyed their little trip 
very much. 

John was much astonished when he stood in the court 
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{coufy f .) of the palace and looked [up] at the windows of the im* 
mense building. ‘‘ Count them,” said Charles ; ‘‘ there are 10,000 
rooms, if I am not mistaken. The whole French court used 
to live here formerly.” — ‘*They must have employed a whole 
army of men to construct all this,” remarked John. “Yes,” 
said Charles, “you would scarcely {avoir peine d) believe what 
Voltaire tells us about the expense and about the number of 
men and horses which were employed. The construction of 
the acqueduct was especially (surtout) diflicult, because many 
soldiers lost their lives on account of the unhealthy air.” 

“Is it true,” asked John, “that that old guard knew we 
were from America, or was he joking (plaisanter) ?” — “No,” 
replied Charles, “he was not joking; it is often easy to tell if 
one is an American. The European shoes, for instance, are 
not made just like ours, as you know. I remember a young 
American who had just landed in England, who insisted (i»- 
suter) that he was not an American, whereat {sur quoi) the 
woman shop-keeper with whom he was talking only laughed 
{ne faire que rire) and asked him, ‘Who made your shoes?* 
Evprybodv laughed, and the young man did not know what 
to say.” 

“Did you tell me,** asked John, as they went to see the little 
Trianon, “that the queen of France and her ladies used to 
amuse themselves by (d) playing at shepherdesses? They 
must surely have been very idle, if they didn*t have anything 
eke to do.** 

Afterwards they went back to see the fountains play. John 
said it was one of the most beautiful sights he had (subj.) ever 
seen. He could not tear himself away l^efore the end, although 
Charles told (subj.) him that it would be dark before their 
return to Paris. The crowd was so great that they had 
some difficulty m finding good seats on the tramway, but 
they finally arrived at the hotel, tired, but well pleased 
with their trip. 
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XII 

RENCONTRE IMPRfiVUE 

Idiomatic Expressions (A) 

Nous le cherchons depuis We have been looking for him 
detix jours for two days 

Etre bien aise (de) To be glad (of) 

A son aise Comfortable; at ease 

L’un des jours qui suivirent fut consacrd au musdedu Luxem- 
bourg. Apr^s avoir longtemps regardd Ubleaux et statues, ils 
sortirent dans le jardin qui entoure le palais pour prendre un 
peu de repos. 

Ce jardin sert ^e cour de rdcrdation aux enfants, et ils y 
sont toujours en foule. Les bonnes qui prominent les tout 
petits ou surveillent les plus grands portent souvent les cos- 
tumes pittoresques de leur pays. 

John qui se promenait dans un sender du jardin s^arr^ta 
brusquement et s’dcria: Regarde done, Charles, n’est-ce pas 
ton cousin Henry qui se promene la-bas avec une jeune 
personne? — Y penses-tu, John, Henry est k New- York — 
od veux-tu dire ? — La, prbs de Teau, k gauche. 

— Ah, je vois; mais oui, e’est bien Henry avec sa soeur, 
Marie. Hdtons-nous de les rejoihdre; hola, Henry! 

— En entendant une voix familiere Tappeler Henry se re- 
toume et aper^oit les deux amis qui couraient vers lui. Tiens, 
Marie, dit Henry, voilk Charles et son ami; regarde done notre 
cousin avec son Baedeker rouge, il passe son temps k dtudier. 
— Que je suis aise de vous voir ici. Ma soeur, je te prdsente 
mon ami, John Stone; tu m^as souvent entendu parler de lui. 
Nous te cherchons depuis deux jours, Charles; quand es-tu 
venu? k quel hdtel es-tu done descendu, et pourquoi n’as-tu 
pas donn6 ton adresse au Heraldy ou k V American Express? 

— VoiUt bien des questions k la fois, mon vieuxl Tu as 
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raison, j’ai complfetement oublid de donner mon adresse au 
Herald, Mais, c’est h. toi de me donner des explications; je 
te croyais k New-York, ou peut-^tre dans le Maine k canoter. 

— Oui, . . . mais allons done quelque part nous asseoir. 
11 ne semble pas qu’il y ^ de banc libre; il y a tant de 
monde id par le beau temps qu^il fait. Prenons des chaises; 
elles ne coiitent que dix centimes. Nous serons plus k notre 
aise. 


Idiomatic Expressions (B) 


Nonsense! 

To be warm 
He might have come 
Might 1 ask you? 
Why! 


Allons done! 

Avoir chaud 
n aurait pu venir 
Pourrais-je vous demander? 
Mais! Comment! 


“There are more modern paintings in the Luxembourg 
museum than in the Louvre,” remarked Charles, as they were 
crossing the Pont des Arts to visit the Luxembourg. “The 
collaction is much smaller also, but I like to go there for that 
reason. Then I always go into the garden afterwards to rest 
a little, and I amuse myself watching the children play. The 
garden is one of the play-grounds of Paris, as you know. The 
nurses look very picturesque in their native costumes.” — “I 
don’t like children,” said John, “and I think I shall stay in 
the museum.” 

“Nonsense, John; you can’t leave Paris without having seen 
the Luxembourg garden; it is a very celebrated place.” 

It was very warm when they reached the museum, and John 
said that it wopld be better to sit down in the garden first, and 
look at the pictures afterwards. “Very well,” said Charles, 
“I am warm, too, and shall be glad to sit down; but where? 
there is such a crowd of people that I don’t see a single bench 
unoccupied.” — “Let us take those chairs over there,” said 
John. 

AiUac a while a young man who had some tickets in (d) his 
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hand said something in French to John; the latter did not 
answer, and looked the other way. The young man did not 
go away, but spoke to John again, and showed him the tickets. 
John turned to Charles and exclaimed impatiently, ** Say, what 
is the matter with {qu^est-ce qu^U a) this man? tell him to go 
away ! ” Charles began to laugh ; “Haven’t you learned enough 
French to understand what he says? He is telling you that 
you must pay ten centimes for the chair or leave it. All these 
little chairs cost ten centimes.” — “Well,” said John, “I might 
have known as much as that.” 

A young man and a young lady, who were sitting near them, 
turned round and looked at them when they heard English 
spoken. “Why,” exclaimed the young lady, “there’s cousin 
Charles whom we have been trying to find for three days!” 
They both got up and went toward Charles and John. It was 
an unexpected meeting! “I heard some one speak English,” 
said the young man, whose name was {s^appeler) Henry, “ and 
I knew your voice at once. Marie, let {permettre de) me 
present to you my friend, John Stone.” — “I am very glad 
to meet you, Mr. Stone,” said the young lady; “indeed, 
I know you already, for I have often heard my brother 
speak of you.” 

They had many questions to ask each other. Henry wanted 
to know why Charles had not given his address at the American 
Express Co. “I went there at once,” he said, “in order to 
find out {savoir) at what hotel you were sta)ring, but your 
name was not there.” 

“You are right, old fellow,” answered Charles, “I forgot 
all [about] that, because John was in .such a hurry to go 
sightseeing. But let us sit down, that would be more com- 
fortable.” 

After a while Marie said that she was sorry she had to 
go back to the hotel; her aunt was expecting her early. “I 
shall see you again this evening, then?” she said to Charles. 

Yes; [gCKxl-bye] until this eveningl” 
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xin 

RfiUNION SUR LE BOULEVARD 

Idiomatic Expressions (A) 

I should like (very much) 

What does this word mean? 
(Some) ice 

Ice-cream 

At once 

She was quite absorbed 
She was quite ready 

Le soir les jeunes gens, avec la tante de Marie, se re- 
trouvferent a la terrasse d’un grand cafd du Boulevard des 
Italiens. 

. *Que d^sirent ces messieurs?* demanda le gargon. Charles 
se tourna vers les dames pour savoir ce qu’elles voulaient. — 
*A-t-on de bonnes glaces a Paris?* demanda la tante. 

— Je le crois bien, r^pondit Henry; quant k moi je les 
trouve excellentes, mais je sais que vous ^tes plus difficile. 

— Eh bien, Marie et moi nous prendrons des glaces. 

— Un bock pour moi, s’ecri^rent Charles et Henry k la 
fois. 

— Blonde ou brune, messieurs? 

— Deux blondes. 

John, comme toujours, avait peine k se decider; finalement 
il dit k Charles: Qu’est-ce que ce vieux monsieur a command^ 
k rhdtel ce soir, un ma — , magra . . .? 

— Un mazagran, peut-etre? C’est du cafd noir qu’on sert 
dans un grand verre. — Alors je n’en veux pas. Donnez-moi 
un sirop de framboise. 

— Bien, messieurs, tout de suite. 

II existe tant de boissons qu’il est assez difficile de savoil 


Je voudrais (bien) 

Que veut dire ce mot? 
De la glace 
Une glace 1 
Des glaces J 
Tout de suite 

' Elle dtait tout absorbde 

/ Elle dtait tojMte prdte 
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ce que leurs noms dire; pour moi, remarqua John, 

je voudrais les go(iter toutes. 

— Cela n’en vaut pas la peine, dit Henry; la plupart de 
ces boissons ne servent qu*a enrichir les fabricants et elles 
ne sont pas des plus pures. J’ai 6t6 accoutumd a boire du 
vin et de la bifere. J’avoue pourtant, qu^a voir la quantity 
de boissons qu’on consomme partout et les tristes effets qui 
en r^sultent, j’ai envie de devenir buveur d^eau. * 

Marie, tout absorbde a regarder le monde, s^^cria tout k 
coup: Regardez done la-bas ce petit monsieur aux cheveux 
noirs qui fait le portrait au crayon de ce jeune homme k c6td 
de lui. C’est encore une maniere de gagner sa vie. Je suis 
enchantde de Paris. L'animation des rues ici est bien autre- 
ment int^ressante que chez nous; que de types diffdrents! Je 
voudrais bien pouvoir comprendre toutes ces langues que 
j’entends bourdonner autour de moi. 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

In a low tone A voix basse; has 

At home A la maison ; chez lui (moi, etc.) 

To be sorry (for) (En) fttre fAch€ 

That evening our friends met at the cdS6 de TEurope on the 
Boulevard des Italiens. John and Charles had dined early, 
and they reached the caf^ first. 'They were sitting kt one of 
the small tables in front of the caf^ drinking their coffee, when 
a carriage stopped near them. 

There they are!’^ exclaimed John. Charles got up and 
helped the ladies out (to descend); then he presented John to 
the aunt, and they all sat down around the table. 

The aunt had never been in Paris [before]; she could not 
speak the language, and she did not like the French. 

When the polite waiter asked her what she wished, she 
turned to Henry, saying: “Ask him if they have (there is) any 
good ice-cream in Paris; I am very warm, but I am not sure 
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whether I shall be able to eat the ice-cream here.” — “But 
fmy) aunt,” replied Henry, “it isn’t worth while to ask the 
poor waiter. He doesn’t know anything about it, and he 
will tell you that everything is good. You know you are 
very hard to please, and if you don’t like the ice-cream I 
will order something else for you.” Then he turned to 
his sister; she had some difficulty in choosing, but finally she 
said that she would like some ice-cream, too. 

The aunt was not pleased to see that the young men ordered 
beer, and she said so in a low tone to Henry. “I am sorry, 
aunt,” he answered; “I have thought much about that ques- 
tion, but I have not yet become a water-drinker. I have not 
tasted all these different drinks, and 1 do not want to do so, 
because I know that most of them are not pure. They do 
no good and much harm, and only make the manufacturers 
wealthy. But, you know that we have all been accustomed 
to drink beer and wine at home, and I prefer a glass of beer 
to mineral-water.” His aunt only shook {secouer) her head. 

“I don’t understand why they call black coffee served in a 
tall glass a mazagran,” said John. — “Does your Baedeker tell 
you anything about that, Charles?” — “ No,” replied he laugh- 
ing, “I don’t think so, but I am able to tell you the reason. It 
is called (use on) so after the little town of Mazagran in Algeria 
(rAlgSrie, f.). In 1840 the brave French garrison of the town 
was besieged by the Arabs {Ardbe, m.), and for weeks they 
had almost nothing to eat or drink except black coffee; in 
spite of (malgri) that they defended themselves successfully 
{avec sMccks).^* 

“Oh!” said Marie, “I am delighted with that story! The 
French are very brave, aren’t they?” — “I should like to live 
in Paris,” she continued, “everything is so interesting.” — 
“Yes,” said John, who was sitting beside her, “but we have 
just as many interesting things in New York.” — “Now you are 
joking,” said Marie, “I am sure I have never seen them.” 

“Look, Marie,” said her brother, “you always say that you 
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want to make (gagner) your [own] living; bow woiild you like 
to make pencil portraits as that black-hmred man over there 
is doing?” — “No, thank you,” said Marie. 


XIV 

f£te nationale 


Idiouatic Expressions (A). 


Quel jour du mois sommes- 
nous? 

Quelle est la date aujour- 
d’hui? 

n a dd partir 

U doit toe parti 
Je dois aller 
J’auiais voulu le savoir 
Faire un tour 
Faire le tour de la ville 
Se promener 
Aller se promener 
Faire une promenade 
S’en donner d coeur joie 


What is the day of the month? 

He had to, has been obliged to, 
leave 

He must have left 
I am to, have to, go r 

1 should have liked to know it ' 
To take a walk 
To go round the town 
To take a walk 

To go for a walk 

To enjoy oheself very much (to 
one's heart's content) 


— John — demanda Charles un beau matin, en lisant son 
journal — sais-tu quel jour du mois nous sommes aujour- 
d'hui? 

— Mais, c’est le quatorze juillet, je crois; pourquoi me 
regardes-tu d'un air si dr 61 e? 

— C’est parce que le quatorze juillet est la fto nationale 
France, et qu’il y a eu ce matin de trhs bonne heure une 

grande revue h. Longchamps. Sans doute j’aurais dd savoir 
celt. Je te demande pardon, car je suis sdr, qu’avec I’admi* 
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ration que tu as pour la vie militaire, tu aurais bien aim^ 
voir cette revue. 

— N’importe; tu sais que je n’aime pas me lever de 
bonne heure, et je verrai peut-^tre de grandes manoeuvres 
avant notre retour en Amdrique. — II faut au moins, dit 
Charles, voir le feu d’artifice ce soir. Nous irons nous 
promener, et nous pourrons nous rendre compte de la fajon 
dont on s’amuse a Paris. 

Le soir, apr^s un bon diner, ils sortirent pour voir le monde. 
Ils trouverent partout une foule immense. La soiree ^tait 
belle; ils rest^rent longtemps sur le Pont-neuf, d’oii ils avaient 
une vue magnihque sur la Seine. Des milliers de lampions 
de diff^rentes couleurs brillaient sur les bords de la riviere, 
sur les bateaux, et sur les ponts. 

Ils allerent de Ik jusqu’au Jardin des Tuileries, d’ou il 
^tait facile de voir le feu d’artifice. Aprfes s’^tre reposes 
un instant dans un caf^, ils firent le tour de quelques-unes 
des grandes places pour regarder danser les gens. Ici on 
avait construit une espece de grande plate-forme, \k on 
dansait sur I’asphalte. Tout le monde paraissait s’en donner 
k coeur joie; on riait, on chantait, et il semblait que les agents 
de police n’eussent pas grand’chose k faire ce soir-la. 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

On the way En route 

He was about to go out II allait sortir 
Go and look at them run Allez les voir courir 

It was the morning of thje 14th of July, the national holiday 
of the French. 

'*I have little admiration for military life,” remarked Charles, 
as they were on the way to see the great review at Longchamps. 
‘‘When I was younger I wanted to be a general and win battles, 
but now I think it is a pity that we must (subj.) have armies. 
In France every one must be a soldier for {pendant) some dme, 
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but I am glad we don’t have to be soldiers in America. Just 
think of the expense, too! Why can’t we place our glory in 
something else?” 

“I don’t agree with you,” said John, “but I am too sleepy 
to think of those things now. Why do they have these reviews 
so early? Why, we had to get up almost before it was day- 
light (Jaire jour). It is crazy to go so far without having had 
a cup of coffee.” — “Well,” answered Charles, “with your 
admiration for soldiers you ought to be glad to do without {se 
passer de) your breakfast in order to see a great review. You 
might have known that you couldn’t get (avoir) breakfast at 
five o’clock in the morning.” — “You are right,” said John, 
“and I beg your pardon for being so cross (maussade)'^ 

They both soon forgot their coffee, while looking at the 
crowd of people, and they thought the review was very inter- 
esting and splendid. 

“I had almost forgotten that it was the 14th of July to-day,” 
said Charles, “it would have been a great pity to have missed 
(manqmr) [seeing] that fine review.” — “Do they always have 
reviews on the 14th of July?” — “Yes, you see this is the 
French national holiday, the 4th of July of France, the day of 
the taking (prisey f.) of the Bastille, in 1789. 

“This evening there will be fireworks, and afterwards we 
must go and look at the people dance in the squares.” 

“ Is that the way (Is it like that) the people amuse themselves 
on their national holiday?” exclaimed John. “Don’t they 
have any firecrackers (pdtard, m.)? and no noise? Is no one 
killed? That is funny! Who has ever heard of such a (un 
pareU) 4th of July?” — “ What f^te (f.) do you prefer?” asked 
Charles, “the French or the American?” — “I don’t know,” 
said he, “what I should have said five years ago, but now I think 
we might learn something from the French.” 

Itvwas not very hot that evening, and after dinner they went 
to the hotel where Charles’s cousin and his sister had put up. 
Marie and Henry were about to go out, and they asked 
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Charles if he and John would not go with them to see the 
fireworks. “Delighted,” said Charles, “we were just going to 
ask you to go with us.” Marie laughed and said that they all 
seemed to be perfectly agreed. “Henry, where shall we go?” 

“The best place to see the fireworks,” said Henry, “is on 
one of the bridges or on one of the banks of the Seine. From 
there we get a fine view of the river, too, and I like to look at 
it and the boats and the many-colored lights.” 


XV 


LES APACHES 


Idiomatic Expressions (A) 


Venir de . . . 

Je I’ai entendu dire 
Faire part d . . . de . . . 

Je lui ai fait part de mes 
plans 
Sous peu 
Au courant de 
Mettre au courant de 
Avoir tort 
Prendre un parti 
A partir de 
H s’agit de 

— Charles, void une lettre 


To have just . , . 

I have heard it said 
To acquaint . *. . with . • , 

I told him of my plans 

Directly; presently 
Acquainted with; posted in 
To inform of; acquaint with 
To be wrong 
To come to a decision 
From; on and after 
It concerns; the question is 

qu^on vient de m’apporter; je 


n^ comprends rien; quant d celui qui Pa dcrite, je n’ai jamais 
entendu parler de lui. Veux-tu bien me la traduire? 

— Trhs volontiers. 


Paris, ce 28 aodt, 1905. 

Monsieur, 

Je suis certainement un inconnu pour vous; aussi ne trou- 
verez-vous pas mauvais que je vous instruise immddiatement 
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du but que je me propose en vous tra^ant ces quelques 
lignes. 

J’ai Pintention de partir sous peu pour les £tats-Unis. 
Comme je ne connais personne dans ce pays, j^ai pensd qu’il 
me serait tr^s utile de m^adresser a un citoyen de la jeune 
Amdrique pour me mettre au courant des choses d’outre-mer. 

Vous voyez done que e’est un simple renseignement que 
j’ai k vous demander. J’ai hdsit^ longtemps (et j’ai eu cer- 
tainement tort) avant de me rendre k ce dernier parti qui est 
cependant tres raisonnable. 

Connaissant le caractere franc et serviable des Am^ricains, 
j’ose croire que Tun d’entre eux ne me refusera pas im ren- 
seignement si utile pour moi. C'est pourquoi, ayant appris 
votre arrivde a Paris, je m’adresse k vous. 

J’espere qu’apres la franche declaration que je viens de 
vous faire, vous ne m’opposerez pas un refus qui me peinerait 
profond^ment; vous me rendriez, si vous le vouliez, \m bien 
grand service. 

Si vous consentez k me recevoir, fixez-moi un rendez-vous 
au lieu et k Pheure qu’il vous plaira. Je suis libre tous les 
soirs k partir de six heures. 

Dans Pesp^rance de vous voir bient 6 t, je vous prie d^agr^er, 
Monsieur, Passurance de ma consideration distingude, et mes 
remerciments anticipes. 

LfOuis Dupont, 

95 Rue Ordener, 

H 6 tel des Alpes, 
w Paris. 

P.S. — II ne s’agit nullement d’une question d^argent, mais 
simplement d*un renseignement industriel et commercial. 

L. D., 

Ancien maitre micanicien de la flotie. 

— Eh bien, Charles, qu’en4)enses-tu? Comment a-t-on su 
mon adresse? — C’est bien facile; tu te souviens que nous 
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avons recemment donne notre adresse au bureau du Nm 
Y ork Herald? Ce doit ^tre la que notre homme a trouv6 ton 
adresse. 

Apres quelques minutes de reflexion Charles ajouta: Je- 
Grains que ce ne soit un filou, un * Apache^ comme on les 
appelle k Paris, qui dt dcrit cette lettre pour te tendre un 
pifege. II cherche sans doute a te voler. Au lieu de lui 
donner un rendez-vous il faut avertir la police tout de suite. 
Garde ta lettre; ce sera un souvenir interessant de notre 
s^jour k Paris. 


Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

What does that mean ? Que veut dire cela? 

Beyond the sea Outre-mer 

“What do they mean by talking about the ‘Apaches^? I 
know there are no Indians (Peaux- Rouges, m. pi.) in Paris, 
and I don’t understand what this newspaper says about them.” 
^ “I don’t know myself,” said Charles, “why they call thieves 
and cut-throats (coupe- jarret, m.) ‘Apaches’ in Paris; perhaps 
because they are as ferocious (feroce) as the Apache Indians. 
I have just read the paper; an ‘Apache’ robbed two men last 
evening as they were going home after haring looked at the 
fireworks and at the people dancing in the squares. A police- 
man found them afterwards, but the robber had gone.” — “I 
dare say he had (je le crois bien); 1 have heard similar stories 
at home.” 

“I know an American,” said Charles, “who stayed in Paris 
one week only. Two days after he had arrived he received a 
letter in French. He had never heard the man spoken of 
who had signed it. Not being able to read French, he gave it 
to the woman who kept the hotel (maUresse de Vhdtel). She 
translated it for him, and then told him that she was afraid 
that the man was an ^Apache.’ She thought that he had 
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written it in order to set a trap for the stranger, and that he 
would without doubt try to rob him. 

“The American notified the police at once, but he asked 
that he be permitted (act. constr. with subj.) to keep the letter. 
He was told that they would send it to him after they had made 
use of it {en faire usage). 

“A few days afterwards the young man left Paris, thinking 
he would never see the letter again. He was therefore much 
pleased to receive the letter after he had been back (de retour) 
for some weeks. The police, he was told (use on)^ had foimd 
the man; he had not signed his own {propre) name, but he 
had given his right {vrai) address. It was an ‘Apache.* 
My friend is very proud (Jier) of his letter, and keeps it as a 
souvenir of his sojourn in Paris.** 

“What did the man say in his letter?** asked John. — “He 
said that he was a stranger to the American, and that he would 
therefore at once acquaint him with the object of the letter. 
He intended to go to the United States soon, and he wanted 
to address himself to an American citizen in order to become 
posted on the industrial and commercial situation beyond the 
seas. He said that he had hesitated a long time in making up 
his mind to write, but that he was wrong in hesitating. He did 
not think that an obliging {serviable) young man would refuse 
him a piece of information which would be so useful to him. 
Such a refusal would grieve him deeply, while the American 
would, by consenting to receive him, do him a very great 
favor. 

“He was at liberty every day from six o*clock in the 
evening, and he begged him to fix the place and time for 
a rendez-vous. 

“Since it was not at all a question of money, he was sure the 
American would do so, and he begged him to accept his thanks 
in advance.** 

“Well, I don’t believe the man was (subj.) an ‘Apache* at 
all.” remarked John, when Charles had finished the story. 
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XVI 

LE DfiPART 


Idiomatic Expressions (A) 


Battre le pav6 

N’en pouvoir plus 
Soit 

Toute la joum^ 
Tous les jours 
Tout A fait 
Point (pas) du tout 
Avoir tort 
Au juste 
Au sujet de 
£tre rendu 


To tramp around; to ramble 
around the streets 
To be exhausted; tired out 
Agreed; so be it 
All day long 
Every day 
Entirely 
Not at all 
To be wrong 
Precisely; exactly 
About; concerning 
To be exhausted 


John s’dcria un jour en bAillant: Charles, qu’avons-nous 
vu hier aprhs-midi? Je ne m’en souviens plus. 

— Comment 1 rdpondit Charles, as-tu oublid THdtel des 
Invalides et le Tombeau de Napoldon? Oui, je comprends, 
tu n’en peux plus, n’est-ce pas? Je me sens assez fatigud 
moi-mdme. Battre le pavd toute la joumde, comme nous le 
faisons depuis trois semaines par la chaleur qu’il fait, est 
vraiment insensd. Reposons-nous; allons au Bois de Boulogne 
et causons. 

Arrivds au Bois ils s’dtendirent sur Pherbe A Tombre d’un 
grand arbre. 11s restdrent lA plusieurs heures A regarder 
passer les nuages et A se rappeler tout ce quils avaient vu A 
Paris. — John, ne crois-tu pas, dit enfin Charles A son ami, que 
nous ayons tort de rester plus longtemps A Paris? Nous 
venons de voir ce qui s’y trouve de plus intdressant, et il y a 
hors de Paris bien des endroits, des villes et des chAteaux 
que nous ne connaissons pomt. — Si nous quittions Paris? 
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— Soit, r^pondit John; je suis vraiment plus fatigud que je 
ne le pensais, et je serais bien aise dialler ailleurs pour changer. 
Oil veux-tu aller? 

— Voil^ la question; je ne sais pas au juste, moi-m6me. 
Cela depend de ce que nous voulons voir: les chateaux de 
Touraine, une province pittoresque comme la Bretagne, ou 
bien le Midi? Tu sais que nous avons d^cid^ de ne pas 
ddpasser cette fois les frontieres fran^aises. II faut savoir 
combien de temps nous avons devant nous, et combien nous 
voulons d^penser. 

Ils d^cid^rent enfin dialler voir une partie de la Bretagne et 
de visiter les chateaux de la Loire. 

— Quelle heure est-il? — Faineant, regarde toi-m^me! — 
D^jk deux heures! On est tres bien ici, — mais si nous 
cherchions quelque chose k manger? 

De retour en ville, ils allerent prendre des renseignements au 
sujet de leur voyage. Ils eurent assez de peine k decider dans 
quels endroits ils s’arr^teraient, mais Temploy^’ du chemin de 
fer auquel ils s’adress^rent fut tr^s aimable et leur donna tous 
les renseignements possibles. 

Le lendemain leurs billets circulaires ^taient pr^ts, et ils ne 
perdirent pas de temps pOur rdgler leur compte k Thdtel. Ils 
prirent un fiacre jusqu’k la gare Montparnasse, oil ils arri- 
vbrent juste k temps pour prendre le train express d’Avranches. 

Idiomatic Expressions (B) 

I have been here two days Je suis ici depuis deux jours 

He is richer than you think 11 est plus riche que vous ne le 

pensez 

To be in a hurry £tre pressd 

I am comfortable here Je suis bien ici 

Our friends had been tramping around the streets for three 
weeks. During the hot weather it is very fatiguing to go 
sight-seeing in a large city, and John was quite played out 
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He could scarcely remember what he had seen. know that 
you are more tired than you think/^ Charles said to him one 
morning, “and it is foolish to* continue in this way. Let us 
take a boat and go to St.-Cloud for a change (pour nous distraire).^' 

It was the first time that they had taken one of the little 
boats on the Seine. “This is the best way to get donner) 
an idea of the bridges of Paris,” said Charles. “Presently we 
shall pass under the bridge called Alexander III, which is the 
largest and handsomest bridge in Paris. It was finished in 
1900, the year of the last exposition in Paris.” 

At St.-Cloud they stretched themselves out in the shade of 
a tree, and did nothing but watch the passing clouds and talk 
about what they had seen. Charles remarked that they had 
been wrong in being in such a hurry. It is always best to 
take things easy (en prendre d son aise)y especially at first. 

After having talked a long time they finally decided to leave 
Paris and to take a trip to Brittany and perhaps Touraine. 

“They say that Brittany is very interesting; the peasants 
still wear their native costumes, most of which are very pic- 
turesque. They speak a language which even a Frenchman 
does not understand, but most of them speak French also. 
Ever3rthing is cheaper there, too, than in Paris.” — “I like 
that,” said John. “I am spending (dipenser) so much money 
that I am afraid I shall not have enough (insert en) to pay for 
my ticket to New York. But I hope we shall have time and 
money enough to see some of the chateaux; didn’t you say 
that the most famous of them are (se trouver) in Touraine and 
along a river — what is the name of it?” — “The Loire; yes, 
and it would be interesting to go farther, too, to the south of 
France, but I don’t want to spend very jjiuch money either 
(non plus) this summer, because I hope to come back next 
(prochain) year. We cannot see all of France in one summer.” 

“How comfortable we are here,” said John after a while. 
“I am sorry that it is already two o’clock, and that it is time to 
find something to eat” 
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It was easy to get all the information they wanted about 
their trip. The agent was very kind; he told them in what 
places they ought to stop. “There is Mt. St.-Michel, for 
instance,” he said, “you must see that if you don’t see any- 
thing else; let me tell you something about it. 

“It is a large rock {rocher, m.) which rises solitary on an 
immense, sandy beach {plage (f.) de sahk) on the coast of 
Normandy {Normandie^ f.), six kilometers from the mainland 
{terre (f.) ferine). The ocean rises {mpnter) very rapidly on 
this flat (plal) ground, and it is dangerous to walk alone on 
the beach unless (d mains que , . , ne, with subj.) one knows 
the exact time (hour) when (od) the tide begins to rise again. 
There are also places of quicksand (sables mouvants) where 
one may disappear without leaving a trace (de traces). It is 
told (raconter) that an English army, which in the Middle 
Ages had disembarked in order to attack Mt. St.-Michel, was 
completely (complhtement) swallowed up (englotUir) by the 
sand. 

“At low tide (marie hasse) one can scarcely see the ocean 
on (d) the horizon; it recedes (se retirer) more than lo kilo- 
meters from the rock. But soon a dull (sourd) rumbling 
(grondement, m.) is heard, and the beach grows smaller (di- 
minuer). The waves come rolling in (en roulant) and strike 
(battre) against the rocks of Mt. St.-Michel; they surround it 
(entourer) and isolate (isoler) it entirely with a mass of gray 
waters. If you place a horse on the shore {bard, m.) of the 
ocean at low tide, it would, even if it were made to gallop 
(lancer au galop), be caught (devancer) by the ocean and per- 
haps drowned (noyer). 

In the autumn of 1908 the inhabitants of the little village 
celebrated the twelfth centenary (centenaire, m.). The little 
town was adorned with flags (pavoiser) everywhere. Even 
the little inn (auberge, f.), famous for its excellent omelets 
(omelette, f.), was decorated with leaves (feuillage, m.) and 
lanterns (lanteme, !.)• A procession which was followed by a 
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large crowd passed through {farcourir) the old, narrow streets, 
and went along (longer) the imposing ramparts (rempart, m.). 
Before an improvised altar (aulel improvise) a bishop {&viquey 
m.) pronounced an eloquent sermon (m.) in which he dwelt 
on (s'itendre sur) the magnificence (/aste, m.) of the celebrated 
abbey (flhhaye^ f.}. 



PART n 


LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON 
scene premiere 

{La gare du chemin de fer de Lyon^ h Paris) 

MAJORIN, UN EMPLOY^ DU CHEMIN DE FER, VOYAGEURS, 
COMMISSIONNAIRES 

Majorin, se promenant avec impatience, — Ce Perrichon 
n’arrive pas! Voila une heure que je Tattends . . . C^est pour- 
tant bien aujourd’hui qu’il doit partir pour la Suisse avec sa 
femme et sa fille . . . {Avec amertume.) Des carrossiers qui 
vont en Suisse! Des carrossiers qui ont quarante mille livres 
de rentes! Des carrossiers qui ont voiture! Quel si^cle! 
Tandis que moi, je gagne deux mille quatre cents francs . . , 
un employ^ laborieux, intelligent, toujours courb^ sur son 
bureau , . . Aujourd’hui, j’ai demand^ un congd ... II faut 
absolument que je voie Perrichon avant son depart . . . je veux 
le prier de m’avancer mon trimestre ... six cents francs! II 
va prendre son air protecteur ... II n^arrive toujours pas! on 
dirait qu’il le fait expr^s! {S^adressant d un facteur qui passe 
suivi de voyageurs,) Monsieur . . . k quelle heure part le 
train direct pour Lyon? . . . 

Le Facteur, hrusquemenL — Demandez k Temployd. (7/ 
sort par la gauche.) 

Majorin. — Merci . . . manant! {S^adressant d P employs 
qui est prhs du guichet.) Monsieur, k quelle heure part le train 
direct pour Lyon ? . . . 

L*Employ£, hrusquemenL — Qa ne me regarde pas! voyez 
I’affiche. (7/ dSsigne une afficlie.) 

53 
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Majorin. — Merd ... (A part.) Ils sont tous polis idl 
Voyons Taffiche ...(// sort par la gatiche.) 

I 

Is she never coming? I have been waiting for her for 
two hours. 

2. And the express-train starts for Lyons at once. 

3. I have asked for a holiday in order (pour) to see her 
before her departure. 

4. She is the daughter of a carriage-maker, and she is 
going to Switzerland with her father and mother. 

5. Her father has a carriage and he likes to take a drive 
in the Bois de Boulogne with his wife and daughter. 

6. She is driving in the Bois, while I, an industrious and 
intelligent clerk, am always bent over my desk. 

7. She has an income of twenty thousand francs, and I 
make only four thousand francs a (par) year. 

8. I must tell her that I am going to Switzerland, too 
(aussi), if her father will advance me six hundred francs. 

9. If I had not asked for a holiday, I should be in my 
office. 

10. It is surely to-day that I was to see him, but it seems 
as though he never would come! 

11. He always assumes his patronizing manner when I ask 
him for money, 

12. I must ask the clerk whether (5f) the express-train has 
already started; he is near the ticket- window and he must 
(devoir) know (it). 

13. I have already asked the baggage-man and he told me 
that it did not concern him. 

14. Are people (on) always so polite in the station of the 
Lyons railroad? 

15. What an agel One would say that nobody is polite in 
PaiiSi 
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16. If you don’t know when the trains start, look at the time- 
table. 

17. You must not apply to the baggage-man or to the em- 
ployee; it is none of their business (regarder). 

18. Whose business is it then (done)? Whom ought 1 to 
ask? I must absolutely take the express-train. 

19. Let me look at the time-table; the time-table is always 
polite . . . Oh, that Perrichon! He is making me wait on 
purpose! 

scene II 

L’EMPLOYE, LE FACTEUR, perrichon, MADAME PERRICHON, 
HENRIETTE. {Ils entrcfU de la droite) 

Perrichon. — Par id’ . . . ne nous quittons pas! nous ne 
pourrions plus nous retrouver ... Oh sont nos bagages? . . . 
{Regardant d droite,) Ah! tr^s bien! Qui est-ce qui a les 
parapluies? . . . 

Henriette, — Moi, papa. 

Perrichon. — Et le sac de nuit! ... les manteaux? • . • 

Madame Perrichon. — Les void! 

Perrichon. — Et mon panama? ... II est rest^ dans le 
fiacre! [Faisant un mouvement pour sortir et s^arritant,) Ah! 
non! je I’ai k la main! Que j’ai chaud! 

Madame Perrichon. — C’est ta faute! . . . tu nous presses, 
tu nous bouscules! . . . je n’aime pas k voyager comme gaJ 

Perrichon. — C’est le depart qui est laborieux . . . une 
fois que nous serons cas^s! . . . Restez Ik, je vais prendre les 
billets . . . (Donmnt son chapeau h Henriette,) Tiens, garde- 
moi mon panama . . . {Au guichet,) Trois premiferes pour 
Lyon! . . . 

L’Employ£, brusquement, — Ce n’est pas ouvert! Dans un 
quart d’heure! 

Perrichon, 4 Vemployi, — Ah! pardon! c’est la premihre 
fois que je voyage . . . {Revenant ^ sa femme.) Nous sommes 
en avance. 
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Madame Perrichon. — Lk\ quand je te disais que noug 
avions le temps . . . Tu ne nous as pas laiss^ dejeuner! 

Perrichon. — 11 vaut mieux ^tre en avance! ... on examine 
la gare! {A Hmrieite.) Eh bien! petite fille, es-tu contente? 
. . . Nous voilk partis! . . . encore quelques minutes, et, ra- 
pides comme la fl^che de Guillaume Tell, nous nous ^lancerons 
vers les Alpes! {A sa femme.) Tu as pris la lorgnette? 

Madame Perrichon. — Mais, ouil 

Henriette, ^ son phre. — Sans reproches, voilk au moins 
deux ans que tu nous promets ce voyage. 

Un Facteur, poussant un petit chariot chargS de bagages. — 
Monsieur, void vos bagages. Voulez-vous les faire enregis- 
tier? . . . 

Perrichon. — Certainement! Mais avant, je vais les 
compter • . , Un, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six, ma femme, 
sept, ma fille, huit, et moi, neuf. Nous sommes neuf. 

Le Facteur. — Enlevez! 

Perrichon, courant vers le fond. — Ddp^chons-nousI 

Le Facteur. — Pas par 1 ^, c’est par id! {II indique la 
gauche.) 

Perrichon. — Ah! trfes bien! {Aux femmes.) Attende2&- 
moi Ul! . . • ne nous perdons pas! (// sort en courant^ suivant 
k facteur.) 

n 

1. There comes Mr. Perrichon! It is the first time that 
he has ever travelled, and he is in too much of a hurry {pressS). 

2. He does not know where his baggage is; he even {mime) 
thinks that he has left his panama in the cab, and he has it in 
his hand! 

3. Mrs. Perrichon is not pleased because Mr. Perrichon did 
not let her have her breakfast. 

4. She asked her husband {mari, m.) why he had left the 
umbrellas in the cab, and she had herself {eUe-mime) given 
them to Henriette and told her to hold them! 
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5. Henriette is glad because she likes to travel, and 
her father has been promising her this trip for {iepuis) 
two years. 

6. Perrichon was in a hurry; he jostled the employees be- 
cause he thought he was late, but he was a quarter of an hour 
ahead of time! 

7. When will the ticket- window be open? I don’t like to 
ask the baggage-man because he answers so brusquely. 

8. Yes, but he is in a hurry too; he has to follow the travel- 
lers with their baggage. 

9. Majorin had been waiting for Perrichon for an hour. 
He called the baggage-man a cad, while Perrichon says, ‘Par- 
don me” to the employee. 

10. Isn’t it better to be ahead of time than behind time? 
Yes, Perrichon would say, we can examine the station! 

11. Do you think that the express-train goes (subj.) as 
quickly as William Tell’s arrow? 

12. Why is he thinking of William Tell? Because he is 
going to Switzerland, and William Tell was a Swiss {Suisse, 
m.). 

• 13. Where is my valise? Here, Henriette, will you hold it 
for me while I go [and] get the tickets? 

14. Are they going first or second class? What a ques- 
tion! Perrichon has an income of 40,000 francs and he goes 
first class. 

15. When one is travelling for* the first time one is always 
in a hurry and always ahead of time. 

16. His daughter stopped because she thought she had 
forgotten her umbrella, but she had it in her hand. 

17. Hurry, Perrichon! You must have your baggage 
checked, but first you must count the pieces. You must not 
count your wife and daughter; they {ce) are passengers and 
not baggage! 

18. You must go this way, to the left; first buy your tickets 
and then have your baggage cherkt- d. 
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19. Henriettei don’t leave your mother; you might not be 
able to find her again. 

20. How warm he is! I told him we had time enough, but 
it is his fault; he is always in a hurry, and he went to the station 
a quarter of an hour ahead of time. 

SC£ne III 

MADAME PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, puis DANIEL 

Henriette. — Pauvre p^re! quelle peine il se donnel 

Madame Perrichon. — II est comme un ahuri! 

Daniel, entrarU suiid d^un commissionnaire qui porte sa 
maUe . . . Je ne sais pas encore oh je vais, attendez! {Aper- 
cevant Henriette,) C’est elle! je ne me suis pas tromp^l {II 
salue Henriette qui lui rend son solid,) 

Madame Perrichon, A sa fille, — Quel est ce monsieur? . . . 

Henriette. — C’est un jeune homme qui m’a fait danser 
au bal la semaine dernibre. 

Madame Perrichon, vivement. — Un danseurl {Elle salue 
Daniel,) 

Daniel. — Madame! . . . mademoiselle! . . . je b^nis le 
hasard . . . Ces dames vont partir? . . . 

Madame Perrichon. — Oui, monsieur! 

Daniel. — Ces dames vont k Marseille, sans doute? . . . 

Madame Perrichon. — Non, monsieur. 

Daniel. — A Nice, peut-6tre? . . . 

Madame Perrichon. — Non, monsieur! 

Daniel. — Pardon, madame . . . je croyais ... si mes ser- 
vices . . . 

Le Facteur, A Danid. — Monsieur! vous n’avcv e le temps 
pour VOS bagages. 

Daniel. — C’est juste! allons! {A part,) J’aurais voulu 
savoir oh elles vont . . . avant de prendre mon billet . . . 
{Saluant,) Madame . . . mademoiselle ... {A part.) Elles 
partent, c’est le principal! {II sort par la gauche.) 
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in 

1. If you do not get your tickets now you will lose (man- 
quer) the train-^ why don’t you hurry? 

2. I must have my baggage checked and I have nine pieces. 

3. Did you count yourself too, as Perrichon did (insert le) ? 
You must not do that. 

4. I am so warm, I don’t want to hurry; I ran like a crazy 
man and came a quarter of an hour ahead of time. 

5. I was mistaken; I thought the train left at three o’clock 
(heures) and it has already gone. 

6. Tell the porter to wait for me near the ticket-window. 

7. I don’t like to travel, do you? Yes, I do (say ‘ I like it’) 
when I don’t have (falloir) to hurry. 

8. Armand had danced with Henriette at a ball the week 
before; he bowed to her when he noticed her at the station, 
and she returned his bow. 

9. He would have liked to know where Henriette was 
going, but he did not dare (oser) to ask her. 

10. I have to check my baggage, but I shall come back at 
once. 

11. Where must (devoir) I go to find my train? this way or 
that way? To the right; but you must hurry, for your train 
leaves in two minutes. 

12. Look at the time-table if you want to know what train 
to take. Don’t ask the porter, for it is not his business. 

13. Have I [got] my umbrella and my valise, or did I leave 
them in the cab? 

14. My father has been talking about (de) this trip for two 
years, and now we are finally off. 

15. Why isn’t the ticket- window open? I can’t get my 
baggage checked before I have bought my tickets. 

16. A few minutes more, sir, and the agent will open the 
ticket-window; then you must hurry, for you have only a few 
minutes. 
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17. Armand and Daniel have already bought their ticketSi 
and they are now looking for Henriette. 

18. 1 know they are going to take the ten o’clock train, and 
that is the principal thing. 

19. There is Henriette, followed by a porter who is carrying 
her trunk. 

20. No, it is not she! That’s right, I see now that 1 was 
mistaken. 

21. What pains poor Perrichon has taken! He hurried his 
wife and daughter, and did not let them have their breakfast; 
he jostled the employees, ran like a crazy man, and now he has 
been looking at the station for a quarter of an hour! 

SCfeNE IV 

MADAME PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, MAJORIN, puis PERRICHON- 

Madame Perrichon. — II est tr^ bien ce jeune homme! . . . 
Mais que fait ton p^re? les jambes me rentrent dans le corps! 

Majorin, efUratU de la gauche. — Je me suis tromp^, ce 
train ne part que dans une heure! 

Henriette. — Tiens! Monsieur Majorin! 

Majorin, d part. — Enfin! les voici! 

Madame Perrichon. — Vous! comment n’dtes-vous pas 
k votre bureau? 

Majorin. — J’ai demand^ un cong^, belle dame; je ne vou- 
lais pas vous laisser partir sans vous faire mes adieux! 

Madame Perrichon. — Comment! c’est potur cela que vous 
£tes venu! ah! que c’est aimable! 

Majorin. — Mais je ne vois pas Perrichon! 

Henriette. — Papa s’occupe des bagages. 

Perrichon, entrant en courant. A la cantonade. — Les 
billets d’abord! trte bien! 

Majorin. — Ah! le voici! Bonjour, cher ami! 

Perizchon,M5 pressi. — Ah! c’est toi! tu es bien gentil d’etre 
nmai . • • Pardon, il faut que je prenne mes billets! {II le quitte.} 
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Majorin, d pari. — II est poli! 

Perrichon, a Vemployi au guichet. — Monsieur, on nc vcut 
pas enregistrer mes bagages avant que j’aie pris mes billets? 

L'Employ£. — Ce n*est pas ouverti attendez! 

Perrichon. — « Attendez et l^i-bas, ils m*ont dit: 
p^chez-vousl* (S'essuyant le front.) Je suis en nagel 

Madame Perrichon. — Et moi, je ne tiens plus sur mes 
jambes! 

Perrichon. — Eh bien, asseyez-voust {IndiqmtU le fond 
A gatiche.) Vpilk des bancs . . . vous 6tes bonnes de rester 
plantdes ]k comme deux factionnaires. 

Madame Perrichon. — C’est toi-mAme qui nous as dit: 
«Restez-lk!» tu n’en finis pas! tu es insupportable! 

Perrichon. — Voyons, Caroline! 

Madame Perrichon. — Ton voyage! j’en ai d^jk assez! 

Perrichon. — On voit bien que tu n’s^ pas pris ton caf£I 
Tiens, va t’asseoir! 

Madame Perrichon. — Oui! mais d^p^che-toi! (EUe va 
s^asseoir avec Henriette.) 

IV 

1. Why, is it you, my friend? It was very nice of you to 
come to say good-bye to us. 

2. Majorin wanted to say good-bye to Perrichon, but he 
also wanted to ask him for some money. 

3. He had been waiting for Perrichon for two hours; he 
had made a mistake and had come too early. 

4. He had left his office at ten o’clock, and it was now 
twelve (midi, m.). 

5. He had been looking for his friend for an hour, but 
Perrichon was attending to his baggage. 

6. 1 am in a great hurry; pardon me if I go and buy my 
ticket. There is my wife, she will be glad to talk with you. 

7. You are a goose ([a] good [one]) to stand there like a 
sendy; why don’t you sit down? 
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8. I don’t know where to sit down; I don’t see any (&) 
benches. 

9. It was you yourself who told me to stay here, and now 
you tell me to sit down! How intolerable you are! 

10. Why does Mrs. Perrichon talk thus? Didn’t she love 
her husband? Why, yes (si), but you see she had not had 
her coffee that morning. 

11. Perrichon said that he was dripping with perspiration; 
he had been running because the clerk had told him to hurry. 

12. Down there they had told him to wait, and the poor 
man did not know what to do. 

13. I don’t like your trip, said Mrs. Perrichon, I have enough 
of it already, even before leaving (inf.) the station. 

14. What must I do, get the tickets first and then have the 
baggage checked? Very well, I shall make haste; will you 
wait for me here? You may sit down on that bench. 

15. I shall have finished in one minute, said Perrichon. 
And I (moi)^ said his wife, I can’t stand up any longer! 

16. Well, if you had hod your coffee, you would be more 
pleased with our trip. 

17. I should like to know why you have not had your bag- 
gage checked; the train starts in two minutes. 

18. He had been promising me that trip for at least two 
years when we finally set out for Switzerland. 

19. Come, now, sit down and let me attend to the baggage. 

20. It is easy to see that it is the first time that you have 
travelled; you don’t know anything about it (en). 

SCfeNE V 

PERRICHON, MAJORIN 

Perrichon. — C’est toujours comme 9a quand elle n’a pas 
pris son caf6 . . . Ce bon Majorin! c’est bien gentil k toi d’etre 
venu! 

Majorin. — Oui, je voulais te parler d’une petite affaire. 
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Perrichon, distrait. — Et mes bagages qui sont rest^ Ut* 
bas sur une table . . . Je suis inquiet! {Haid.) Ce bon 
Majorin! c’est bien gentil k toi d’etre venu! . . . (il part.) Si 
j’y allaisl ... 

Majorin. — J’ai un petit service k te demander. 

Perrichon. — A moi ? 

Majorin. — J’ai ddm^nag^ et si tu voulais m’avanctf un 
trimestre de mes appointements ... six cent francs. 

Perrichon. — Comment! id? . . . 

Majorin. — Je crois toujours avoir rendu exactement I’ar- 
gent que tu m’as pretd. 

Perrichon. — II ne s’agit pas de fa! 

Majorin. — Pardon! je tiens a le constater . . . Je touche 
mon dividende des paquebots le huit du mois prochain; j’ai 
douze actions . . . et si tu n’as pas confiance en moi, je te 
remettrai les titres en garantie. 

Perrichon. — Allons done! es-tu b^tel 

Majorin, shchement. — Merci! 

Perrichon. — Pourquoi viens-tu me demander fa au mo. 
ment oh je pars? . . . j’ai pris juste I’argent n^cessaire k mon 
voyage. 

Majorin. — Apr^s fa, si fa te g^ne . . . n’en parlons plus. 

Perrichon, tirant son portefeuUle. — Voyons, ne te f^che 
pas! . . . tiens, les voilit tes six cents francs, mais n’en parle 
pas k ma femme. 

Majorin, prenant les hUlets. — Je comprends! elle est si 
avare! 

Perrichon. — Comment! avare? . . . 

Majorin. — Je veux dire qu’elle a de I’ordre! 

Perrichon. — II faut fa, mon ami! . . . il faut fa! 

Majorin, sbehemerU. — Allons! c’est six cents francs que je 
te dois . . . adieu! {A part.) Que d’histoires! pour six cents 
francs! . . . et f a va en Suisse! . . . Carrossierl ...(/< dis-^ 
paratt par la droite.) 

Perrichon. — Eh bien! il part! il ne m’a seulement pas dit 
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mercil mais au fond, je crois qu’il m’aime! {Apercevani U 
guichet ouverL) Ah! on distribue les billets! , . . {II se pr<- 
cipUe vers la balustrade et bouscule cinq ou six personnes qui 
font la queue.) 

Un Voyageur. — Faites done attention, monsieur! 

L’£mploy£, d Perrkhon. — Prenez votre tour, vous! Ik-bas! 

Perrichon, d part. — Et mes bagages! . . . et ma femme! . . . 
{II se met d la queue.) 

V 

1. Majorin took pains to be at the station in order to say 
good-bye to Perrichon, he told us, but in reality he wanted to 
ask a small favor of his friend. 

2. He was going to move and he needed some money; he 
thought that Perrichon had taken much money with him for 
his journey. 

3. It was not a question of papng it back, for Majorin had 
always punctually returned the money which Perrichon had 
lent him. 

4. He has some shares of stock and he will insist upon 
returning the money. 

5. Why, then, is Perrichon so uneasy? — Because {c^est 
que) he has left his baggage on the table yonder. 

6. I hope that it will not inconvenience you; I will pay it 
back to you punctually and I will not speak to your wife 
about it. {Aside.) How stingy she is! 

7. Don’t be angry with {centre) me; I only mean that she 
is veiy orderly and one must of course ipien) be orderly! 

8. Let me see; you owe me 600 francs, and you must pay 
me back when you have (fut.) received your dividend on the 
eighth of next month. 

9. Did Majorin leave without saying good-bye? If he 
did [so] he must be angry. 

10. No, in reality he likes me, but I have made more {plus 
de) monty than he and he cannot forget that 
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11. He came at the moment that Perrichon was leaving in 
order to (afin de) ask him for some money. 

12. This inconvenienced Perrichon who was uneasy on 
account of his baggage which he had left on the table. 

13. That is not the question, Perrichon, I only come to ask 
a little favor of you. 

14. Very well, but hurry, because the ticket-window will be 
open in six minutes. 

15. Come now, how stupid you are; you must place yourself 
in line and not jostle the travellers. 

16. Why, I had not noticed that the ticket-window was 
open! I must hurry to get my tickets. 

17. Let me see; I need nine tickets, don^t I (n'est-ce pas)? 
No, no, don’t buy any tickets for your baggage, Perrichon, buy 
three (insert en) only. 

18. Nonsense, you must stand in line, too, and take your 
turn like the other travellers. 

19. It was vjery nice of you to go into the baggage-room to 
see if his baggage was still there, Perrichon was so uneasy 
about it. 

20. I am anxious to tell you that it is not a question of 
paying back the money; you must pay attention to what 
I say! 

21. What a fuss! But now we are off; the tickets are bought, 
the baggage is checked, and Majorin is gone at last. 

SCBNE VI 

MADAME PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, pUtS PERRICHON, 

UN FACTEUR 

Madame Perrichon, se levant avec sa JiUe. — Je suis lasse 
d’etre assise! 

Perrichon, entrant en couratU. — Enfin! c’est finil j’ai mon 
bulletin! je suis enregistr^! 

Madame Perrichon. — Ce n’est pas malheureux! 
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. Le Facteur, poussant son chariot vide, h Perrickon, — Mon> 
sieur . . . n’oubliez pas le facteur, s’il vous plait . . . 

Perrichon. — A h! oui . . . Attendez . . . {Se concertant 
avec sa femme et sa fiUe.) Qu’est-ce qu’il faut lui donner & 
celui-llt, dix sous? . . . 

Madahe Perrichon. — Quinze. 

Henriette. — '\^ngt. 

Perrichon. — Allons . . . va pour vingt sousl (ler Ud 
donnant.) Tenez, mon gar 9 on. 

Le Facteur. — Merd, monsieur! {II sort.) 

Madame Perrichon. — Entrons-nous? 

Perrichon. — Un instant . . . Henriette, prends ton carnet 
et ^cris. 

Madame Perrichon. — D^jil! 

Perrichon, dictant. — D6penses: fiacre deux francs . . . 
chemin de fer, cent soixante-douze francs dnq centimes . . . 
facteur, un franc. 

Henriette. — C’est fmt! 

Perrichon. — Attends! impression! 

Madame Perrichon, d part, — II est insupportablel 

Perrichon, dictant. — Adieu France . . . reine des nations! 
{S’interrompant.) £h bien! et mon panama? . . . je I’aurai 
laissd aux bagages! {II veut courir.) 

Madame Perrichon. — Mais non! le void! 

Perrichon. — Ah! oui! {Dictant.) Adieu, France, rdne 
des nations! {On enlend la cloche et Von voit courir piusieurs 
voyageurs.) 

Madame Perrichon. — Le dgnal, tu vas nous faire man- 
quer le train! 

Perrichon. — Entrons, nous finirons cela plus tardi {Uetn- 
pioyi Varrite d la barrUre pour voir les billets. Perrichon que- 
relle sa femme et sa fUle, et finit par trouver les bUkls dans sa 
Poche. Us entrent dans la saUe d’attente.) 
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VI 

1. Are there any benches in the waiting-room? Why 
yes! Henriette and her mother are sitting there. 

2. They have been waiting for an hour and Henriette is 
tired of sitting. 

3. Her mother asks her why she does not get up and take 
a walk. 

4. But Perrichon tells her to take her note-book and to 
write what [ce que) he is going to dictate to her. 

5. One moment, sir, you have forgotten to give the porter 
a tip. 

6. Perrichon consulted his wife and daughter, because he 
did not know (savoir) what he ought to give the porter. 

7. At first he wanted to give the porter a very small tip, 
but his daughter told her father to give him a franc. 

8. What had the porter done for Perrichon? He had 
helped (aider d) him check his baggage. 

9. Hadn’t he taken the trunks also? Yes, you see that his 
truck is now empty. 

10. What did Perrichon do with his tickets? He put them 
in his pocket and then forgot where they were. 

11. Didn’t he have his tickets in his hand as (comme) he 
came to the gate? 

12. No, sir, he did not know where he had put them. 

13. He first looked for them, and then, not being able to 
find them, he began to quarrel with his wife. 

14. Let us go in! I beg your pardon! one moment, if you 
please, I must first write in my note-book. 

15. Mrs. Perrichon had heard the bell and had seen some 
passengers hurry, and she told her husband that he would 
make them lose the train. 

16. Then Perrichon interrupted his impressions which he 
was dictating to Henriette, and began (se meUre d) to look for 

his hat. 
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17. At last the Perrichons have shown the employee theii 
tickets and have entered the train. 

18. Do not stop us, sir, we are in a hurry and we don’t 
want to miss the ten o’clock train. 

19. The train is about to start; Daniel and Armand, the 
two young men who had danced with Henriette at the ball, 
have also bought tickets and are going to Switzerland. 

20. In reality they don’t wish to go to Switzerland; they 
only go there to see Henriette. 

SCfiNE VII 

{Un inUfieuir d^auberge au Montauvert, prhs de la met de Glace) 

ARMAND, DANIEL, l’aubergiste. {Daniel el Armand sont 
assis d une iahle^ ei dejeunent) 

L’Aubergiste. — Ces messieurs prendront-ils autre chose? 

Daniel. — Tout k I’heure . . . du caf^ . . . 

Armand. — ^^Faites manger le guide; aprfes nous partirons 
pour la mer de Glace. 

L’AUBERGISTE. — Venez, guide. {II sort, suivi du guide, 
par la droite,) 

Daniel. — Eh bien! mon cher Armand? 

Armand. — Eh bien! mon cher Daniel? 

Daniel. — Les operations sont engagees, nous avons commence 
Vattaque. 

Armand. — Notre premier soin a ete de nous introduire dans ie 
mSme wagon que la famille Perrichon; le papa avait dejk mis sa 
calotte. 

Daniel. — Nous les avons bombardes de prevenances, de petits soins. 

Armand. — Vous avez prfite votre journal k monsieur Perrichon, qui 
a dormi dessus . . . En echange, il vous a offert Us Bards de la Sadne 
. . . un livre avec des images. 

Daniel. — Et vous, k partir de Dijon, vq*'s avez tenu un store dont 
la mecanique etait derangee; 9a a dd vous fatiguer. 

Armand. — Oui, mais la maman m’a combie de pastilles de chocolat 

Daniel. — Gourmandl . . . vous vous etes fait nounir. 
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Armand. — A Lyon, nous descendons au m^me h6tel . . . 

Daniel. — Et le papa, en nous retrouvant, s’^crie: «Ah! 
quel heureux hasard!* . . . 

Armand. — A Geneve, m^me rencontre . . . impr^vue . . . 

Daniel. — A Chamouny, liitoe situation: et le Perrichon 
de s’dcrier toujours: «Ahl quel heureux hasard!* 

Armand. — Hier soir, vous apprenez que la famille se dis- 
pose a venir voir la mer de Glace, et vous venez me chercher 
dans ma chambre . . . c*est un trait de gentilhomme! 

Daniel. — C*est dans notre programme . . . lutte loyalel 
. . . Voulez-vous de Tomelette? . . . 

Armand. — Ah 5a! monsieur Perrichon n’arrive pas. £st-ce 
qu’il aurait change son itindraire? Si nous allions le perdre? . . . 

Daniel. — Eh bien, c’est dr 61 e de voyager comme celal 
{Voyanl Armand qui se Uve,) Oh allez-vous done? 

Armand. — Je ne tiens pas en place, j’ai envie d’aller au 
devant de ces dames. 

Daniel. — Et le caf^? 

Armand. — Je n’en prendrai pas . . • Au rcvoirl (11 sort 
vivement par le fond,) 

VII 

1. The inn-keeper asked Daniel if he wanted his breakfast 
at eight o’clock or if he wished to wait a little. 

2. I will take my coffee now, if you please, and you may 
bring me an omelet presently. 

3. Here we are at last, seated at the table in the inn, eating 
our breakfast. 

4. After breakfast we told the inn-keeper to give the guide 
something to eat. 

5. Henriette had gotten up from the table and had gone 
to meet her father, but Mrs. Perrichon remained seated, eating 
her omelet. 

6. You must have been tired yesterday after running (mf.) 
all day. 
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7. Have you ever been in Chamouny? it is the first time 
that I have ever travelled. 

8. Oh, yes, I have been here before (auparavatU) and 1 
stayed at the same hotel as {qtie) a man whom 1 had seen in 
Geneva. 

9. He came into my room at daybreak in order to tell me 
that Perrichon had arrived. 

10. Why didn’t you lend me your paper when I asked you 
to let me see it {Jaire voir) just now ? 

11. Can Perrichon have changed his route? I have been 
waiting for him for an hour, and he has not yet arrived. 

12. Armand got up because he could not remain quiet; he 
wanted to go to meet his friends. 

13. He forgot to take his coffee and went out quickly to 
see Perrichon. 

' 14. Good-bye, Daniel, I am going to look at the mer de 
Glace. 

1 5. Well, my friend, I am going to stay here and drink my 
coffee; I shall see you presently. 

16. Why has Perrichon put on his cap? Has he lost his 
panama or has he forgotten that he has it in his hand? 

17. Do you think it is fimny to travel like this? I have 
already had enough of it, and I think you are intolerable! 

18. There is Armand getting up from the table again; he 
can’t remain quiet to-day. 

19. Wasn’t Perrichon pleased when he found us again! He 
would always exclaim: What good luck! 

20. What did you say? Has Perrichon already gone out? 
Did he go to the left or to the right ? 1 must go and find him 
at once. 
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sc£ne vin 

DANIEL, PERRICHON, ARMAND, MADAME PERRICHON, HEN- 
RiETTE, l’aubergiste. (Perrichon entre, soutenu par 
sa femme et k guide) 

UAubergiste. — Ah! mon DieuI 
Daniel. — Qu*y a-t-il? 

Armand. — Vite, de Teaul du sell du vinaigrel 
Daniel. — Qu’est-il done arrive ? 

Henriette. — Mon pbre a manqu^ de se tuerl 
Daniel. — Est-il possible? 

Perrichon, assis, — Ma femme! . . . ma fille! . . . Ah! je 
me sens mieux! . . . 

Henriette, lui prisentatU un verre d^eau sucrie. — Tiens! 
. , . bois! . . . (a te remettra . . . 

Perrichon. — Merci . . . quelle culbute! (// bait,) 
Madame Perrichon.— C' est ta faute aussi . . . vouloir mon- 
ter k cheval, im pbre de famille . . . et avec des ^perons encore! 

Perrichon. — Les ^perons n’y sont pour rien . . . c^est la 
b£te qui est ombrageuse. 

Madame Perrichon. — Tu I’auras piqu^e sans le voidoir, 
elle s’est cabr^e . . . 

Henriette. — Et sans monsieur Armand qui venait d’ar- 
river . . . mon p^re disparaissait dans un precipice . . . 

Madame Perrichon. — II y ^tait d^jk . . . je le voyais 
rouler comme ime boule . . . nous poussions des crisl . . . 
Henriette. — Alors, monsieur s’est dlanc^i . . . 

Madame Perrichon. — Avec un courage, un sang-froid! .'. . 
Vous hies notre sauveur ... car sans vous mon mari . . . mon 
pauvre ami . . . {EUe iclate en sanglots) 

Armand. — II n’y a plus de danger . . . calmez-vous! 
Madame Perrichon, pleurant toujours. — Non! 9a me fait 
du bien! (A son mari,) Qa. t’apprendra k mettre des ^perons. 
{Sanglotant plus fort.) Tu n’almes pas ta famille. 
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Henriette, i Armand, — Permettez-moi d’ajouter mes » 
merdments k ceux de ma je garderai toute ma vie le 
souvenir de cette joum^e . . . toute ma vie! . . . 

Armand. — Ah! mademoiselle! 

Perrichon, d part. — A mon tour! (HatU.) Monsieur 
Armand! . . . non, laissez-moi vous appeler Armand? 

Armand. — Comment done! 

Perrichon. — Armand . . . donnez-moi la main . . . Je ne 
sais pas faire de phrases, moi . . . mais tant qu’il battra, vous 
aurez une place dans le coeur de Perrichon! {Lui serrant la 
main.) Je ne vous dis que cela! 

Madame Perrichon. — Merci! . . . monsieur Armand! 

Henriette. — Merd, monsieur Armand! 

Armand. — Mademoiselle Henriette! 

Daniel, it part. — Je commence k croire que j'ai eu tort de 
prendre mon caf^! 

Madame Perrichon, d Paubergiste. — Vous ferez recon- 
duire le cheval, nous retoumerons tous en voiture . . . 

Perrichon, se levant. — Mais je t’assure, ma ch^re amie, 
que je suis assez bon cavalier . . . (poussant un cri.) Aie! 

Tous. — Quoi? 

Perrichon. — Rien! . . . les reins! Vous ferez reconduire 
le cheval! 

Madame Perrichon. — Viens te reposer un moment. Au 
revoir, monsieur Armand! 

Henriette. — Au revoir, monsieur Armand. 

Perrichon, serrant hiergiquement la main d' Armand. — A 
bientdt . . . Armand! {Poussant un second cri.) Ale! . . . 
J’ai trop serr6! {II entre it gauche suivi de sa femme et de sa 
file.) 

vm 

I. There is Perrichon! He is coining into the inn and 
his wife is supporting him. I should like to know why ha 
does not walk (mareher) alone. 
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2. Tell me quickly, what is the matter, what has happened 
any way (done) ? 

3. I can only tell you this, that Perrichon wanted to ride 
horseback and that he is not a good horseman. 

4. Come now, [do] tell me what has happened to him. 
Mrs. Perrichon is weeping and his daughter is sobbing! 

5. Well, Perrichon came near disappearing over (dans) a 
precipice — you could see him rolling down (en has). 

6. Then we all rushed forward, shouting, but Perrichon 
had fallen over the precipice and had already disappeared. 

7. He would have been killed if Armand had not rushed 
forward -and given Perrichon his hand. 

8. Perrichon was so pleased that he called Armand his 
rescuer and pressed his hand. 

9. All this happened because Perrichon wanted to ride 
horseback — think of it (y penser)\ 

10. You were wrong, father, in putting on spurs when you 
were about to ride a skittish horse. 

11. Why no, my dear, the spurs had nothing to do with it; 
it was not my fault, for I am a very good horseman. 

12. Yes, indeed, it was your fault; the horse would not have 
reared if you had not pricked him — unintentionally, perhaps. 

13. Henriette wept and told Armand that she wished to 
add her thanks to those of her mother. shall never forget 
this day,” she said, pressing his hand. 

14. Do you like sugar and water? if you do (tr. ‘like it’) 
Henriette will gladly give you a glass (insert en)» 

15. You were wrong in drinking coffee; a glass of sugar 
and water would have restored you. 

16. Thank you, I felt better after having taken it; don’t you 
want some too? — No thank you, I do not need it now. 

17. I have just come to the inn and I am looking for a guide. 
Where can I find one? 

18. Our guide has just taken Perrichon’s horse back, because 
Perrichon says that he wants to return in the carriage. 
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19. He assured his wife that he was a very good rider, but 
she did not think that he was (subj.) right. 

20. Good-bye, my dear Perrichon, and you, Armand, go 
and rest a moment. — I shall hope to see you soon. 

SCfeNE IX 

DANIEL, PERRICHON, puis L^AUBERGISTE 

Perrichon, entrant et parlant a la cantonade, — > Mais cer- 
tainement il m’a sauvdl certainement il m’a sauv^, et, tant 
qu’il battra, le coeur de Perrichon . . . je lui ai dit . . . 

Daniel. — Eh bien! monsieur Perrichon . . . vous sentez- 
vous mieux? 

Perrichon. — Ah ! je suis tout a fait remis . . . je viens de 
boire trois gouttes de rhum dans un verre d’eau, et, dans un 
quart d*heure, je compte gambader sur la mer de Glace. 
Tiens, votre ami n*est plus Ik? 

Daniel. — Il vient de sortir. 

Perrichon. — C^est un brave jeune homme! . . . ces dames 
I’aiment beaucoup. 

Daniel. — Oh! quand elles le connattront davantage! . . . 
Un coeur d*or! obligeant, d^vou^, et d'une modestie! 

Perrichon. — Oh! c’est rare. 

Daniel. — Et puis, il est banquier . . . c^est un banquierl . . . 

Perrichon. — Ah! 

Daniel. — Dites done, c^est assez flatteur d’etre rep^chd 
par un banquier . . . car, enfin, il vous a sauv^l . . . Hein? 

. . . sans lui! . . . 

Perrichon. — Certainement . . . certainement. C*est trfes 
gentil ce qu’il a fait Ik. 

Daniel, StonnS. — Comment, gentil! 

Perrichon. — Est-ce que vous allez vouloir att^nuer le 
m^rite de son action? 

Daniel. — Par exemple! 

Perrichon. — Ma reconnaissance ne finira qu’avec ma 
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vie . . . Qa . . . tant que le coeur de Perrichon battra. Mais, 
entre nous, le service qu’il m’a rendu n’est pas aussi grand que 
ma femme et ma fille veulent bien le dire. 

Daniel, 6 Umn 6 , — Ahl bah? 

Perrichon. — Oui. Elies se montent la t6te. Mais, vous 
savez, les femmes! . . . 

Daniel. — Cependant, quand Armand vous a arr^td, vous 
rouliez . . . 

Perrichon. — Je roulais, c’est vrai . . . Mais avcc une 
presence d’esprit dtonnante . . . j ’avals aperfu un petit sapin 
apr^s lequel j’allais me cramponner; je le tenais ddjk quand 
votre ami est arrive. 

Daniel, h part, — Tiens, tiens! vous allez voir qu’il s’est 
sauv^ tout seul. 

Perrichon. — Au reste, je ne lui sais pas moins grd de sa 
bonne intention . . . Je compte le revoir ... lui r^it^rer mes 
remerciments . . . je I’inviterai m^me cet hiver. 

Daniel, A part, — Une tasse de th^I 

IX 

1. What did you tell him? Didn’t you say that you would 
be grateful to him as long as you live (your heart shall beat) ? 

2. Armand had just gone out, and Perrichon, who was 
excited, was saying to Daniel that he was not ungrateful 
(savoir mol gri a) to Armand. 

3. Between ourselves, I don’t believe Perrichon liked being 
fished out; but, after all, he would not have been saved except 
for Armand. 

4. He was soon feeling so much better that he was counting 
on leaving for Lyons in two days. 

5. Yes, he is quite restored, that’s true, but he ought not 
to ride horseback yet. 

6. Should you not like to have as much presence of mind 
as Perrichon? 
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7. He was about to cling to the fir-tree, which he had just 
noticed, when Armand ran up. 

8. Wasn’t the service, which Armand had just rendered him, 
so great as Madame Perrichon pretended {vcndoir Hen le dire) ? 

9. He is a rich carriage manufacturer; I am a banker, and 
my young friend is a worthy young man, but without money. 

10. He is grateful to you for your good intentions, and he 
counts on seeing you again in a quarter of an hour. 

11. Hello! has your friend gone out? I was going to invite 
him to take a cup of tea with me. 

12. Yes, certainly, what he did was very nice, but, between 
you and me, I saved myself all alone. 

13. What an idea! As long as Perrichon lives he will not 
forget that he saved himself. 

14. That is very flattering to Armand who had just rushed 
forward in order to save his friend. 

15. You were right; the coffee did me good and I feel much 
better already; I shall soon be entirely restored. 

16. Was it nice of Perrichon to want to belittle his friend’s 
action? What do you think of it? 

17. Mrs. Perrichon likes Armand very much, but I think 
she will like him still better when she knows (fut.) him well. 

18. Perrichon had just noticed the fir-tree, when Armand 
was about to stop him. 

19. As long as I live I shall not forget that he has rendered 
me so great a service. 

20. I say, can I count on you to take a walk with me in a 
quarter of an hour? 


scene X 

PERRICHON, DANIEL, L’AUBERGISTE 

Perrichon. — II paralt que ce n’est pas la premifere fois 
qu’un pareil accident arrive k cet endroit-lk . ♦ . c’est un mau- 
vais pas • . . L’aubergiste vient de me raconter que, I’rh 
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dernier, un Russe . . . un prince . . . tr^s bon cavalier! . . . 
car ma femme a beau dire, 9a ne tient pas k mes dperonsl . . . 
avait roul^ dans le meme trou. 

Daniel. — En v^rit^l 

Perrichon. — Son guide Ta retire . . . Vous voyez qu’on 
s’en retire parfaitement. Eh bien! le Russe lui a donn^ cent 
francs! 

Daniel. — C*est tres bien pay^! 

Perrichon. — Je le crois bien! . . . Pourtant c’est ce que 
9a vaut! . . . 

Daniel. — Pas un sou de plus. (^4 parL) Oh! mais je ne 
pars pas. 

Perrichon, remontanL — Ah! 9a! ce guide n’ arrive pas. 

Daniel. — Est-ce que ces dames sont pretes? 

Perrichon. — Non . . . elles ne viendront pas: vous com- 
prenez? mais je compte sur vous . . . 

Daniel. — Et sur Armand? 

Perrichon. — S'il veut etre des ndtres, je ne retuserai cer- 
tainement pas la compagnie de M. Desroches. 

Daniel, d part, — M. Desroches! Encore un peu il va le 
prendre en grippe! 

L’Aubergiste, entrant de la droite, — Monsieur! . . . 

Perrichon. — Eh bien! ce guide? 

L^Aubergiste. — II est k la porte . . . Void vos chaussons. 

Perrichon. — Ah! oui! il parait qu^on glisse dans les cre- 
vasses 1^-bas . . . et comme je ne veux avoir d’obligation k 
personne . . . 

L’Aubergiste, lui prisentant le registre. — Monsieur dcrit- 
il sur le livre des voyageurs! 

Perrichon. — Certainement . . . mais je ne voudrais pas 
dcrire quelque chose d’ordinaire . . . il me faudrait \k , , . une 
pensde! . . . une jolie pensde . . . {Rendant le livre d Vauber- 
giste,) Je vais y rdver en mettant mes chaussons. {A Daniel,) 
Je suis k vous dans la minute. ( 7 / entre it droite, suivi de 
Paubergisie,) 
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X 

1. Not one cent more? But I must have more! The 
Russian gave me more than that! 

2. Yes, but he was a prince, and, in spite of what you say, 
I don^t believe that it is worth (subj.) more than that. 

3. He was a very good rider, but it wasn^t the first time 
that such an accident had happened in that dangerous place. 

4. The Russian prince was already rolling over the preci- 
pice when the guide pulled him up. 

5. The guide has just told me that the prince thought it 
was worth one hundred francs. 

6. In spite of what his wife said, Perrichon believed that 
his spurs had nothing to do with it. 

7. Why aren’t the ladies ready? Aren’t they coming (fut.) ? 
Have they perhaps taken a dislike to the guide? 

8. Will you not join us, Mr. Armand? You know that I 
am counting on you. 

9. Yes, I shall be glad to join you, but first I must write 
something in the tourist-book. 

10. The inn-keeper has just asked me if I would not write 
in the book. 

11. Hand the book back to the inn-keeper, and tell him 
that I will write a pretty sentiment in it. 

12. While he was putting on his felt shoes he was thinking 
about the pretty sentiment which he wished to write in the 
book. 

13. I shall be with you in a minute; the guide has just brought 
my felt shoes, and I have not yet put them on. 

14. You must hurry, for the guide has been waiting at the 
door for an hour. 

15. He says that he is tired of sitting there, and that he will 
not wait any longer. 

16. It does not matter what he says, he must wait until 
(jusqu'i^ ce que with subj.) I have written in the tourist-book. 
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17. He has just found the pretty seutiment that he was look- 
ing for, and he will be with you in a minute. 

18. I declare! can’t I count on you for our walk? Will you 
not join us? 

19. How much is it worth to save a man’s life? Not a cent 
more than this man has received. 

20. He has just told me that a guide rolled into a crevasse 
and came near being killed. It appears that it was the same 
hole into which Perrichon was rolling when Armand rushed 
forward and saved him. It is a dangerous place. 

SCfeNE XI 

LES m£mes, perrichon, puis l’aubergiste 

Perrichon. — Je suis pr^t . . . j’ai mis mes chaussons , . . 
Ah! monsieur Armand. 

Armand. — Vous sentez-vous remis de votre chute? 

Perrichon. — Tout k fait! ne parlous plus de ce petit 
accident . . . c’est oubli^! 

Daniel, d part, — Oublid! 

Perrichon. — Nous partons pour la mer de Glace . . . 
6tes-vous des n6tres? 

Armand. — Je suis un peu fatigud . . . je vous demanderai 
la permission de rester . . . 

Perrichon, avec empressement. — Tr^s volontiers! ne vous 
g^nez pas! (A Vauhergiste qui entre,) Ah! monsieur I’auber- 
giste, donnez-moi le livre des voyageurs. (// s^assied d droite 
ei icrit,) 

Daniel, d part, — II parait qu’il a trouvd sa pens^e ... la 
jolie pens^e. 

Perrichon, achevant d^icrire. — Lk . . . voilk ce que c’estJ 
(Lisant avec emphase,) « Que I’homme est petit quand on le 
contemple du haut de la m^re de Glace!* 

Daniel. — C’est fort! 

Armand, d part. — Courtisanl 
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Perrichon, modestement, — Ce n’est pas I’idfe de tout le 
monde. 

Daniel, h part. — Ni Torthographe; il a ^crit m-h-r-e. 

Perrichon, d Vavbergiste^ lui montrant le livre ouvert sur la 
table. — Prenez garde! c’est frais! 

L’Aubergiste. — Le guide attend ces messieurs avec les 
b&tons ferr^s. 

Perrichon. — Allons! en route! 

Daniel. — En route! {Daniel et Perrichon sortent suivis 
de Vauhergiste.) 

XI 

1. Is everybody ready? — No, the ladies are not ready, 
they are resting, because they are a little tired. 

2. Please tell the ladies to make haste, we have been wait- 
ing for them for half an hour. 

3. The ladies say that they are going to put on their felt 
shoes and that they will come in a minute. 

4. They have just had a glass of sugar and water and they 
are feeling better. 

5. Henriette feels entirely restored and she has forgotten 
the little accident which she had, — you know she came near 
falling on the mer de Glace. 

6. Mrs. Perrichon asked for permission to stay at the inn, 
while the others were setting out with the guide. 

7. She has just read the paper and is now sitting by the 
table on which the tourist-book is lying. 

8. Her husband has just written in it the pretty sentiment 
that he had been thinking of while he was putting on his felt 
shoes. 

9. Henriette went to the table and opened the book. When 
she had (pret.) read what her father had just written she ex- 
claimed, “Oh papa!” — “What is the matter, my daughter?” 
— “You have forgotten how to spell {Porthographe)\ You 
have written tn^r with an e at the end! 
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10. Well, well, just see what I have done! that was clever, 
wasn’t it? I must have been very tired when I wrote that. 

11. No, sir, your fatigue (f.) had nothing to do with it; you 
do not know how to spell, that is all I have to say to you. 

12. Do not close the book, don’t you see that the ink is 
still fresh? 

13. Yes, I was wrong, but don’t let us think any more 
about it. 

14. If you say that again, I shall take a dislike to you. 

15. I came near falling into a crevasse on the mer de Glace, 
and I am tired, — may I sit down a moment? 

16. Why, certainly; don’t be embarrassed on account of 
Mr. Armand; he is one of my friends. 

17. Why did Perrichon eagerly give Armand permission to 
remain at the inn in order to rest? 

18. Because he wanted to save himself all alone if he should 
happen (s^U lui arrivaii) to fall into another crevasse. 

19. He is getting excited and he is going to ride horseback 
again; his wife is in vain telling him not to put on his spurs. 

20. Where is my Alpine stick? — The guide has it; he has 
brought sticks for you and for Perrichon. 

21. How glad I am to be in Switzerland! I like to walk 
on the mer de Glace, and I shall take care not to do as Perri- 
chon did when he went there. 

SCfeNE XII 

ARMAND, puis MADAME PERRICHON, puis HENRIETTE 

Armand, apercevanl madame Perrichon qui enlre de la 
gauche. — Ah! Madame Perrichon! 

Madame Perrichon. — Comment! vous ^tes seul, mon- 
sieur? Je croyais que vous deviez accompagner ces messieurs. 

Armand. — Je suis ddjk venu ici I’ann^e dernifere, et j’ai 
demand^ k monsieur Perrichon la permission de me mettre h 
VOS ordres. 
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Madame Perrichon. — A h! monsieur. {A part.) C'est 
tout k fait un homme du monde! . . . {Haut.) Vous aimez 
beaucoup la Suisse? 

Armand. — Oh! il faut bien aller quelque part. 

Madame Perrichon. — Oh! moi, je ne voudrais pas habiter 
ce pays-la . . . il y a trop de precipices et de montagnes . . . 
ma famine est de la Beauce. 

Armand. — Ah! je comprends. 

Madame Perrichon. — Pres d’fitampes . . . 

Armand, d part. — Nous devons avoir un correspondant It 
£tampes; ce serait un lien. (Haut.) Vous ne connaissez pas 
monsieur Pingley, k fitampes? 

Madame Perrichon. — Pingley! . . . c’est mon cousin! 
Vous le connaissez? 

Armand. — Beaucoup. (^4 part.) Je ne Tai jamais vu! 

Madame Perrichon. — Quel homme charmant! 

Armand. — Ah! oui! 

Madame Perrichon. — C’est un bien grand malheur qu^il 
ait son infirmite! 

Armand. — Certainement . . . c’est un bien grand malheur! 

Madame Perrichon. — Sourd k quarante-sept ans! 

Armand, d part. — Tiens! il est sourd, notre correspondant? 
C^est done pour 5 a qu^il ne r^pond jamais k nos lettres. 

Madame Perrichon. — Est-ce singulier? e'est un ami de 
Pingley qui sauve mon mari! . . . Il y a de bien grands ha- 
sards dans le monde. 

Armand. — Souvent aussi on attribue au hasard des p^ri- 
pdties dont il est parfaitement innocent. 

Madame Perrichon. — Ah! oui . . . souvent aussi on at- 
tribue ... (A part.) Qu’est ce qu^il veut dire? 

Armand. — Ainsi, madame, notre rencontre en chemin de 
fer, puis k Lyon, puis It Geneve, k Chamouny, ici m^me, vous 
mettez tout cela sur le compte du hasard? 

Madame Perrichon. — En voyage, on se retrouve . • . 

Armand. — Certainement • • . surtout quand on se cherche. 
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Madame Perrichon. — Comment? 

Armand. — Oui, madame, il ne m’est pas permis de jouer 
plus longtemps la comddie du hasard; je vous dois la v^rit^, 
pour vous^ pour mademoiselle votre fille. 

XII 

1. We often attribute great misfortunes to chance. 

2. Will you permit me to accompany you on your trip by 
railroad from Geneva to Chamouny? 

3. 1 don’t understand this letter; what do you think it 
means? 

4. Isn’t that strange? I understand now why he did not 
accompany us this morning. 

5. Didn’t you think that our meeting on the train in Paris 
was a strange chance? 

6. Why, yes, I have ascribed all our meetings to chance, 
and that is why I was always so surprised. 

7. That is good, I did not expect to find you alone here; 
I thought you had accompanied your friends. 

8. No, I prefer to stay here because I wanted to speak 
with you; I have already seen the mer de Glace, 

9. Well, you can see that from the window of the inn, and 
then you don’t run the risk of falling into one of the dangerous 
places. 

10. Did you ask me why I had gone to Chamouny ? I have 
to go somewhere, and I like to travel with Mr. Perrichon. 

11. Don’t you think there are (subj.) too many mountains 
in this country? 

12. No, I prefer to live in Switzerland, but I like France 
very much also. 

13. Henriette, you must not go out without asking permis- 
sion of your father. 

14. He must have some friends in Lyons, for he goes there 
very oftoi. 
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15. Don’t you think they are deaf since they never answer 
his letters? 

16. Well, that would be a very singular reason, wouldn’t it? 

17. There is more danger in going on the mer de Glace than 
in going by railroad. 

18. This misfortune will teach you not to go out on the ice 
without putting on felt shoes, — why, you came near killing 
yourself! 

19. There’s no use talking, my friend, this [fellow] Perri- 
chon will never learn how to spell. 

20. I have come to bid you good-bye; I have already bought 
my ticket and checked my baggage; I start for Geneva in one 
hour. 

21. Good-bye, Armand; it was very nice of you to come to 
see us. I shall never forget that you saved my friends. 

22. Now 1 must go and look for Henriette; I have something 
to tell her. She must be deaf; I have called her twice and 
she doesn’t come. 


SCfiNE XIII 

LES MfeMES, PERRICHON, DANIEL, LE GUIDE, L’AUBERGISTB. 
(Daniel entre, soutenu par Paubergiste et par le guide) 

Perrichon, trhs imu. — Vite! de I’eau! du set! du vinaigre! 
(II fait asseoir Daniel,) 

Tous. — Qu’y a-t-il? 

Perrichon. — Un dvfeement affreux! (SHnterrompanL) 
Faites-le boire, frottez-lui les tempes! . 

Daniel. — Merci . . . Je me sens mieux. 

Armand. — Qu’est-il arrive? . . . 

Daniel. — Sans le courage de monsieur Perrichon . . . 
Perrichon, vivement. — Non, pas vous! ne parlez pas! . . . 
(Racontant.) C’est horrible! . . . Nous ^tions sur la mer de 
Glace . . . Le mont Blanc nous regardait tranquille et majes- 
tueux • • • 
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Madame Perrichon. — Mais d^p^che-toi done! 

Henriette. — Mon p^re! 

Perrichon. — Un instant! Depuis cinq minutes nous 
suivions, tout pensifs, im sender abrupt qui serpentait entre 
deux crevasses . . . de glace! Je marchais le premier. 

Madame Perrichon. — Quelle imprudence! 

Perrichon. — Tout h coup, j’entends derriere moi comme 
un ^boulement; je me retourne; monsieur venait de disparaitre 
dans un de ces abimes sans fond, dont la vue seule fait fris- 
sonner . . . 

Madame Perrichon, impatiente. — Mon ami . . . 

Perrichon. — Alors, n^ecoutant que mon courage, moi, 
p^re de famille, je m’dlance . . . 

Madame Perrichon et Henriette. — Ciel! 

Perrichon. — Sur le bord du precipice, je lui tends mon 
biton ferr^ ... II s’y cramponne. Je tire . . . il tire . . . 
nous tirons, et, apres une lutte insensde, je Tarrache au ndant 
et je le ram^ne k la face du soleil, notre pere k tous! ...(// 
s^essuie le front avec son mouchoir,) 

Henriette. — Oh! papa! 

Madame Perrichon. — Mon ami! 

Perrichon, embrassanl sa femme et sa file, — Oui, mes 
enfants, e’est une belle page . . . 

Armand, d Daniel, — Comment vous trouvez-vous ? 

Daniel, has , — T r^s bien ! ne vous inquidtez pas ! (// se Itve,) 
Monsieur Perrichon vous venez de rendre un fils k sa m^re . . . 

Perrichon, majestueusement, — C^est vrai! 

Daniel. — Un fr^re k sa soeur! 

Perrichon. — Et un homme k la soci^td. 

Daniel. — Les paroles sont impuissantes pour reconnaitre 
un tel service. 

Perrichon. — C*est vrai! 

Daniel. — II n’y a que le cceiur . . . entendez-vous, le coeurl 

Perrichon. — Monsieur Daniel! Non! laissez-moi vous 
appeler Daniel! 
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Daniel. — Comment done! (A part.) Chacun son tour! 

Perrichon, imu. — Daniel, mon ami, mon enfant! . . . 
votre main. {II lui prend la main.) Je vous dois les plus 
doiKies Emotions de ma vie . . . Sans moi vous ne seriez qu’une 
masse informe et repoussante, ensevelie sous les frimas . . . 
Vous me devez tout, tout! {Avec noblesse.) Je ne Toublierai 
jamais! 

Daniel. — Ni moi! 

XIII 

1. It is Perrichon’s turn now; let us listen to his story 
{ricity m.) and you, Henriette, do not interrupt him! 

2. Make him sit down first, for he is much moved. 

3. Wipe his forehead with your handkerchief, and make 
him drink a glass of water with three drops of rum in it. 

4. You are feeling much better now, Perrichon, aren't you? 
Please tell us the story of the fearful accident. 

5. There is Daniel's rescuer; with the greatest courage in 
the {du) world he snatched his friend from the abyss. 

6. He dared to walk in front on the steep path, the mere 
sight of which makes [one] shiver. 

7. They had been walking on the edge of the precipice for 
three minutes when Daniel slipped. 

8. Wasn't it horrible! But for the courage of Perrichon, 
Daniel would not have been brought back to life. 

9. He has just finished his story; let him sit down and 
rest now, I think that will make him feel better. 

10. Perrichon, too, was much alarmed, for he had heard 
the land-slide. That made him turn around. Then, not 
listening to his friends, he rushed forward and held out his 
Alpine stick to Daniel. 

11. That is true, Armand, you ought not to have stayed at 
the inn and talked with the ladies. 

12. The guides were supporting Daniel who had just been 
snatched from the crevasse by the majestic Perrichon. 
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13. Do you think that Perrichon will ever fcwrget this beau- 
tiful page in the story {histoire^ f.) of his life? 

14. He embraced his wife and daughter and made them 
sit down in order to listen to his story. 

15. The ladies were much moved, but they were a little im- 
patient, too, and told Perrichon to hurry. 

16. She took her father’s hand and said that she was much 
pleased because he had just saved Daniel. 

17. She suddenly burst into tears just now, but she will 
soon feel better; she got too excited. 

18. What is the matter, Daniel? You will let me call you 
Daniel, won’t you? 

19. To be sure! I owe you everything, and, but for you,* I 
should now be buried under the snow of the crevasse. Neither 
you nor I will ever forget it. 

20. Daniel had clung to the stick which Perrichon had held 
out to him, and had thus been pulled out of the abyss. 

SCfeNE XIV 

PERRICHON, MADAME PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, l’AUBERGISTE, 
ARMAND, DANIEL 

Perrichon, ^ Armando en s'essuyant les yetix, — Ah! jeune 
homme! . . . vous ne savez pas le plaisir qu’on dprouve k 
sauver son semblable. 

Henriette. — Mais, papa, monsieur le sait bien, puisque, 
tantdt . . . 

Perrichon, se rappdatU, — Ah! oui! c’est juste! Monsieur 
I’aubergiste, apportez-moi le livre des voyageurs. 

Madame Perrichon. — Pour quoi faire? 

Perrichon. — Avant de quitter ces lieux, je desire con- 
sacrer par une note le souvenir de cet ^v^nement! 

L’Aubergiste, apportant le registre. — Voilk, monsieur. 

Perrichon. — Merci . . . Tiens, qui est-ce qui a ^crit 9a? 

Tous. — Quoi done? 
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Persichon, lisatU. — «Je ferai observer k monsieur Perri> 
chon que la mer de Glace n’ayant pas d’enfants, I’E qu’il lui 
attribue devient im d^vergondage grammatical.* Sign^: *le 
Commandant. * 

Tous. — Hein? 

Henriette, bas d> son phre. — Oui, papa! mer ne prend pas 
d’£ k la fin. 

Perrichon. — Je le savais! Je vais lui rdpondre k ce mon- 
sieur. (7/ prend une plume et icrit.) *Le commandant est 
. . . un paltoquetl* Signer * Perrichon.* 

Le Guide, rentrant. — La voiture est \k. 

Perrichon. — AllonsI Ddp^chons-nous. (Aux jeunes gens,) 
Messieurs, si vous voulez accepter une place? (Armand et 
Daniel sHnclinent,) 

Madame Perrichon, appelant son mari. — Perrichon, 
aide-moi k mettre mon manteau. (Has.) On vient de me 
demander notre fille en manage . . • 

Perrichon. — Tiens! k moi aussi! 

Madame Perrichon. — C'est monsieur Armand. 

Perrichon. — Moi, c’est Daniel . • . mon ami Daniel. 

Madame Perrichon. — Mais il me semble que Tautre . . . 

Perrichon. — Nous parlerons de cela plus tard • . . 

Henriette, d la fenitre. — Ah! il pleut k versel 

Perrichon, d Pauhergiste, — Combien tient-on dans votre 
voiture? 

L’Aubergiste. — Quatre dans I’int^rieur et un k c6t6 du 
cocher. 

Perrichon. — C’est juste le compte. 

Armand. — Ne vous g^nez pas pour moi. 

Perrichon. — Daniel montera avec nous. 

Henriette, bas, d son phre. — £t monsieur Armand? 

Perrichon, bas, — Il n’y a que quatre places! il montera 
sur le si^ge. 

Henriette. — Par une pluie pareille? 

Madame Perrichon. — Un homme qui t’a sauv^! 
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Perrichon. — Je lui pr^terd mon caoutchouci 

Henriette. — Ah! 

Perrichon. — Allons! en route! en routel 

XIV 

1. The guide had just said that the carriage was ready. 

2. Perrichon who was going out for a drive asked the young 
men if they would not accept a seat in his carriage. 

3. Why did Mrs. Perrichon ask her husband to help her 
put on her cloak? 

4. Henriette who was sitting by the window suddenly 
exclaimed, why, it’s raining! 

5. There were not places enough for everybody, but Per- 
richon told Daniel to go inside. 

6. If there are only four places inside the carriage, I will 
sit by the coachman. 

7. There are five places, sir; why, that’s just the right 
number; let us start! 

8. One moment, don’t you see that it is raining? it is rain- 
ing in torrents! 

9. Perrichon has lent Armand his raincoat, and he tells his 
wife that Armand will be very comfortable (bien) on the box 
beside the coachman. 

10. Permit me to call Mr. Perrichon’s attention to the fact 
that he does not know how to spell. 

11. Why, papa, said Henriette in a low tone, don’t you 
know that fner isn’t spelt with an e at the end? 

12. What an idea! why of course he knew it; he does not 
need a lesson in spelling. 

13. That is true, but just now he seemed to have forgotten it. 

14. Tell the inn-keeper to bring me the register. Here it is, 
sir, I have it in my hand. 

1$. What do you want to do with it? You must remembet 
that you often make mistakes in spelling. 
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16. His wife, much moved, was sitting near the window 
wiping her eyes. 

17. Perrichon asked who the clown was who had written in 
the traveller’s book; he had not signed his name. 

18. What did he write? — Why, that the mer de Glace has 
no children! What does he mean? 

19. He had just asked me to take a seat inside when it began 
to rain. 

20. He asked me, also, but I told him that I preferred to sit 
by the coachman. 

21. You know that the carriage holds only four, and that 
the ladies can’t sit on the box. 

22. You should not have gone out in such a rain! You 
must huny and take a cup of coffee, that will restore you. 

SCfeNE XV 

{Un salon chez Perrichon, d Paris) 

Jean, seul, achevant d^essuyer un fauteuil, — Midi moins un 
quart . . . C’est aujourd’hui que monsieur Perrichon revient 
de voyage avec madame et mademoiselle . . . J’ai re^u hier 
une lettre de monsieur ... la voilk. {Lisanl,) ^Grenoble, 
5 juillet. Nous arriverons mercredi, 7 juillet, k midi. Jean 
nettoiera I’appartement et fera poser les rideaux.* (Parli,) 
C’est fait. (Lisanl.) * II dira k Marguerite, la cuisini^re, de 
nous preparer le diner. Elle mettra le pot au feu . . . un 
morceau pas trop gras . . . de plus, comme il y a longtemps 
que nous n’avons mang^ de poisson de mer, elle nous achfetera 
une petite barbue bien fraiche ... Si la barbue ^tait trop 
ch^re, elle la remplacerait par un morceau de veau k la cas- 
serole.* (Paris.) Monsieur peut arriver . . . tout est pr6t 
• . . Voilk ses joumaux, ses lettres, ses cartes de visite . . • 
Ah! par exemple, il est venu ce matin de bonne heure un mon- 
sieur que je ne connais pas . . . il m’a dit qu’il s’appelait le 
Commandant • . . Il doit repasser. (Coup de sonneUe d la 
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porte exUrieure) On sonnel . . . c’est monsieur . . . je re« 
connais sa main! . . . 

XV 

1. It is half-past twelve, and still the Perrichons have not 
come. The cook has already prepared the dinner, and I have 
swept the apartment. 

2. Perrichon’s letter is dated the sixth of August, and was 
written at Grenoble; the train must be behind time. 

3. He wrote me that he was coming to-day at noon, and 
told me to have everything ready. 

4. What are we going to have for dinner? The cook tells 
me that she did not buy any salt-water fish; she said it was 
too expensive. 

5. Isn’t it a long time since we have had stewed veal? 
That might take the place of the fish. 

6. I would like a piece [that is] not too fat, if you please. 

7. John has been cleaning the apartment for an hour; he 
has wiped the armchairs and hung the curtains. 

8. May I come into the drawing-room? Certainly; I have 
been waiting for you for a long time, — for an hour, at least. 

9. There came a woman yesterday who rang twice, but I 
did not see her. 

10. John, where did you put my visiting-cards? I have 
been looking for them for a quarter of an hour and I can’t 
find them. 

11. There they are, sir, I had put them on the armchair 
near the window. 

12. What was the name of the gentleman who came early 
this morning? 

13. I don’t remember what his name was, but he said 
he had come to see Mr. Perrichon and that he would call 
again. 

14. Margaret, don’t you hear the bell? Hurry and open 
the door for Mrs. Perrichon. 
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15. She is at the outside door; there she is ringing again} 
I remember her ring. 

16. Here we are, children, arrived in Paris without accident. 
How happy I am! 

17. There is no more danger of falling into the crevasses of 
tiiose fearful mountains. 

18. Let us see if Margaret has prepared dinner for us; I 
hope she has bought fish as I told her to do. 

19. The cook says that the salt-water fish did not seem 
very fresh, and that she bought a piece of veal instead. 

20. That is not the real reason; fish is dearer than veal, and 
that is why the cook did not buy any fish. 

21. Put the paper on the table and not on the chair where 
Perrichon wants to sit down; thank you, that’s right. 

SCfeNE XVI 

JEAN, PERRICHON, MADAME PERRICHON, HENRIETTE. (Ils 
portent des sacs de nuit et des cartons) 

Perrichon. — Jean, . . . c’est nous! 

Jean, — Ah! monsieur! . . , madame! . . . mademoiselle! 
...(// les dSharrasse de leurs paquets) 

Perrichon. — Ah! qu’il est doux de rentrer chez soi, de 
voir ses meubles, de s’y asseoir. (// s^assoit sur le canapi.) 

Madame Perrichon, assise d gauche, — Nous devrions 6tre 
de retour depuis huit jours. 

Perrichon. — Nous ne pouvions passer k Grenoble sans 
aller voir les Daniel ... ils nous ont retenus ... (A Jean.) 
Est-il venu quelque chose pour moi en mon absence? 

Jean. — Oui, monsieur . . . tout est Ut sur la table. 

Perrichon, prenant plusieurs cartes de visite. — Que de 
visites! (Lisant.) Armand Desroches . . . 

Henriette, avec joie. — Ah! 

Perrichon. — Daniel Savary, brave jeune hommel • r • 
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Armand Desroches . . . Daniel Savary . . . charmant jeune 
homme . . . Armand Desroches. 

Jean. — Ces messieurs sont venus tous les jours s’informer 
de votre retour. 

Madame Perrichon. — Tu leur dois une visite. 

Perrichon. — Certainement j’irai le voir . . . ce brave 
Daniel I 

Henriette. — Et monsieur Armand? 

Perrichon. — J’irai le voir aussi . . . aprbs. (// se live,) 

Henriette, d Jean, — Aidez-moi a porter ces cartons dans 
la chambre. 

Jean. — Oui, mademoiselle. {Regardant' Perrichon,) Je 
trouve monsieur engraissd. On voit qu41 a fait un bon voyage. 

Perrichon. — Splendide, mon ami, splendide! Ah! tu ne 
sais pas? J’ai sauvd un homme! 

Jean, incridtUe, — Monsieur? . . . Allons done! , , . {II sort 
avec Henriette par la droite.) 

Perrichon. — Comment! Allons done! . . . Est-il b^te cet 
animal-lk! 

Madame Perrichon. — Maintenant que nous voilk de re- 
tour, j’espere que tu vas prendre un parti . . . 

Perrichon. — Moi, je n^ai pas changd d’avis . . . j’aime 
mieux Daniel! 

Madame Perrichon. — Mais Tautre . . . Tautre t’a sauv^. 

Perrichon. — II m’a sauv^! Toujours le m^me refrain! 

Madame Perrichon. — Qu’as-tu k lui reprocher? Sa fa- 
mine est honorable, sa position excellente . . . 

Perrichon. — Mon Dieu! je ne lui reproche rien . . . je ne 
lui en veux pas, k ce gar^on; mais . . . il semble toujours se 
prdvaloir du petit service qu’il m’a rendu . . . 

Madame Perrichon. — II ne t’en park jamais! 

Perrichon. — Je le sais bien! mais e’est son air! son air me 
dit: *Hein! sans moi? . . .* C’est agagant k la longue: tandis 
que I’autrel . . . 

Madame Perrichon. — L’autre te i6pktd sans cesse, 
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*Hem? sans vous . . . hein? sans vous?* Cela flatte ta 
vanit6 . . . et voilk pourquoi tu le prdftres. 

Perrichon. — Moi ! de la vanity ! J’aurais peut-^tre le droit 
d*en avoir! 

Madame Perrichon. — Oh! 

Perrichon. — Oui, madame! . . . Thomme qui a risqu^ sa 
vie pour sauver son semblable peut ^tre fier de lui-m^me . . . 
mais j’aime mieux me renfermer dans un silence modeste . . . 
signe caract^ristique du vrai courage! 

XVI 

1. John, come and relieve me of my cloak, then go and help 
Henriette cany the band-boxes and valises into the other room. 

2. Don’t you think we ought to have come home a week 
(eight days) ago? 

3. It is fine to be able to sit down on your own sofa, isn’t 
it, Perrichon? 

4. You have had a splendid trip, and John thinks you 
have grown stout. 

5. Nonsense, I have not grown stout, but, my friend, do 
you know that I have saved a man, that I pulled a man out of 
the most dangerous place in Switzerland, I, Perrichon! 

6. Now it is my turn to say nonsense”; — who would 
ever believe that? 

7. 1 have come to a decision, and I am not going to change 
my mind. 

8. What do you mean? Do you really prefer Daniel to 
the man who risked his own life to save yours ? 

9. Yes, but you forget that I, too, have risked my life, and 
that it is only right to be proud of it. 

10. But let us talk about something else, for I am modest 
and I prefer not to talk about myself. 

11. Not to talk about one’s courage — that is the character- 
istic sign of courage. 
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10 . I do not reproach my wife for {de) preferring the other 
young man, but 1 don’t like to hear her talk about him always. 

13. I find that irritating, you know, in the long run. 

14. 1 might perhaps have a right to be vain of my courage, 
but I assure you that I am not proud of what I have done. 

15. If our friends at Chamouny had not detained us, we 
would have been back two weeks ago. 

16. Those gentlemen have been coming here every day for 
a week in order to inquire about Mademoiselle Henriette’s 
return, 

17. Do not forget to take a visiting-card with you when you 
go to see Daniel. 

18. Nonsense! How foolish this John is! Why, he did not 
believe that I had saved a man! 

19. Don’t bear a grudge against him, my dear, you have 
really nothing to reproach him [for]. 

20. Why did Perrichon prefer Daniel? His wife thought it 
was because the young man knew how to flatter Perrichon’s 
ranity by repeating, ‘‘Eh, but for you?” 

21. I will never speak to you about it; you have a grudge 
against him, and, besides, you are not grateful to him for what 
he has done for you. 


SCfcNE XVII 

JEAN, PERRICHON, MAJORIN 

Jean, & la canUmade, — Entrez! . . . ils viennent d’arriver! 
{Majorin entre.) 

Perrichon. — Tiens! c’est Majorin! . . . 

Majorin, saluanU — Madame . . . mademoiselle . . . j’ai 
appris que vous reveniez aujourd’hui . . . alors j’ai demand^ 
un jour de congd . . . 

Perrichon. — Ce cher ami! c’est trfes aimable . . . Tu 
dines avec nous? nous avons une petite barbue . . . 

Majorin. — Mais . . . si ce n’est pas indiscret • • • 
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Jean, has h Perrichon. — Monsieur, c’est du veau k la 
casserole! (// sort,) 

Perrichon. — Ah! (^4 Majorin,) Allons, n’en parlons 
plus, ce sera pour une autre fois ... 

Majorin, h part, — Comment! il me d&invite! S41 croit 
que je tiens, k son diner! {Prenant Perrichon h part, Les 
dames s^asseyent sur le canape,) J’^tais venu pour te parler 
des six cents francs que tu m’as pr^tds le jour de ton de- 
part . . . 

Perrichon. — Tu me les rapportes? 

Majorin. — Non . . . Je ne touche que demain mon divi- 
dende des paquehots; mais k midi precis . . . 

Perrichon. — Oh! fa ne presse pas! 

Majorin. — Pardon . . . j'ai h^te de m’acquitter . . . 

Perrichon. — Ah! tu ne sais pas? . . . je t*ai rapportd un 
souvenir. 

Majorin. II s^assied derrUre le guSridon, — Un souvenir! 
k moi? 

Perrichon, s^asseyant, — En passant k Geneve, j^ai achet^ 
trob montres . . . une pour Jean, une pour Marguerite, la 
cubini^re . . . et une pour toi, k r^p^tition. 

Majorin, d part, — II me met apr^s ses domestiques! 
(HatU,) Enfin? 

Perrichon. — Avant d’arriver k la douane franfabe, je les 
avab fourr^es dans ma cravate . . . 

Majorin. — Pourquoi ? 

Perrichon. — Tiens! je n’avais pas envie de payer les 
droits. On me demande: *Avez-vous quelque chose k d6- 
clarer?* Je r^ponds non; je fab un mouvement et voilk ta 
diablesse de montre qui sonne: dig, dig, dig. 

Majorin. — Eh bien! 

Perrichon. — Eh bien! j’ai ^t^ pinc£ ... on a tout sabi . . . 

Majorin. — Comment? 

Perrichon. — J’ai eu une sc^ne atroce! J’ai appel^ le 
douanier ^m^chant gabeloul’ 11 m’a dit que j’entendrab 
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parler de lui . . . Je regrette beaucoup cet incident . . . elle 
6 tBit charmante, ta montre. 

Majorin, shchemenL — Je ne t’en remercie pas moins . . . 
{A part.) Comme s*il ne pouvait pas acquitter les droits . . . 
c’est sordide! 

XVII 

1. This Perrichon is too stingy; he has much money and 
he did not want to pay the duty on a watch! 

2. I am grateful to the custom-house officer for catching 
him. 

3. The next {prochain) time you come to the French custom- 
house you must make no movement, if you have watches in 
your cravat! 

4. Perrichon is a carriage-manufacturer and I know he 
could easily pay the duty on three watches. 

5. The custom-house officer told Perrichon that he would 
hear from (speak of) him. 

6. What shall I bring you as a souvenir from Switzer- 
land? 

7. I don’t care much for Swiss watches, but I thank you 
nevetherless. 

8. Do you really not care for a repeater from Geneva? 
Why, the Swiss watches are the best in the world! 

9. If it is not inconvenient for you, I will come to-morrow 
and bring you the six hundred francs which you lent me a 
week ago. 

10. Thank you, but there is no hurry, is there? You might 
pay me in a fortnight. 

11. Yes, but I am anxious to pay you now, and I have just 
received my dividend. 

12. Already? I thought you were not to receive your divi- 
dend before to-morrow. 

13. It is very kind of you to bring me the money to-day; — 
won’t you take dinner with us? 
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14. John, what are we going to have for dinner, — fresh 
fish, isn’t it? 

15. No, sir, I am sorry to have to tell you that the fish was 
too expensive and that 1 have bought some veal for stew 
instead. 

16. Come some other time, Majorin, I know you don’t care 
much for stewed veal. 

17. He came precisely at two o’clock, and I had invited him 
for a cup of tea at five! 

18. The ladies were seated on the sofa, and Majorin sat 
behind the table. 

19. Suddenly they heard a ring at the outside door; Henriette 
looked out of {par) the window and exclaimed, why it is Daniel! 

20. Come in! Do you dare to go out in such weather? It 
has been raining in torrents for two hours. 

21. Oh, do not let us talk about the rain; I have just heard 
that you had come back, and I was anxious to see you all again. 

SC£ne XVIII 

PERRICHON, MADAME PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, MAJORIN, JEAN, 

ARMAND 

Jean, annonganl, — Monsieur Armand Desroches. 

Henriette, quittant son ouvrage. — Ah! 

Madame Perrichon, se levant et allant au-devant d' Armand, 
— Soyez le bienvenu . . . nous attendions votre visite . . . 

Armand, saluant. — Madame . . . monsieur Perrichon . . . 

Perrichon. — Enchant^! . . . enchant^! ... {A part,) II 
a toujours son petit air protecteur! . . . 

Madame Perrichon, bas d son mari, — Pr&ente-le done 
k Majorin. 

Perrichon. — Certainement . . . {Haut,) Majorin • . . je 
te pr^sente monsieur Armand Desroches . . . une connaissanca 
de voyage . . . 

Henriette, vivemerU. — II a sauv£ papal 
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Perrichon, ^ part. — Aliens, bien! . . . encore! 

Majorin. — Comment, tu as couni quelque danger? 

Perrichon. — Non . . . une mis^re . . . 

Armand. — Cela ne vaut pas la peine d’en parler . . . 

Perrichon, d part. — Toujours son petit air! 

Jean, annongant. — Monsieur Daniel Savary! . . . 

Perrichon, s'epanouissant. — Ah! voilk, ce cher ami! . . . 
ce bon Daniel! ... (II renverse presque le guSridon en courant 
au-devant de lui.) 

Daniel, saluant. — Mesdames . . . Bonjour, Armand! 

Perrichon, le prenant par la main. — Venez, que je vous 
pr^sente h, Majorin , . . (Haul.) Majorin, je te pr^sente un 
de mes bons . . . un de mes meilleurs amis . . . monsieur 
Daniel Savary . . . 

Majorin. — Savary? des paquebots? 

Daniel, saluant. — Moi-meme. 

Perrichon. — Ah! sans moi! il ne te payerait pas demdn 
ton dividende. 

Majorin. — Pourquoi? 

Perrichon. — Pourquoi? (Avec fatuiti.) Tout simple- 
ment parce que je Tai sauvd, mon bon! 

. Majorin. — Toi? (A part.) Ah gkl ils ont done passd 
tout leur temps k se sauver la vie! 

XVIII 

1. John, you must not forget to announce those who come 
to see us. 

2. May I (oserais-je) ask you to present me to those young 
ladies? 

3. I am delighted to make your acquaintance; having seen 
your father in Geneva a week ago, I wished very much to 
meet you also. 

4. I have only been here a week, but I have already made 
some charming acquaintances. 
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5. I thank you for {de) wanting to give me a watch as [a] 
souvenir of your trip. 

6. Why, it isn’t worth while talking about what I did for 
him. 

7. Yes, but if you had not saved him, I should not receive 
my dividend; therefore I, too, ought to be grateful to you. 

8. What danger did you incur on your trip? 

9. It was only a trifle; as 1 was walking on the ice I slipped 
and came near falling into a crevasse. 

10. The idea! and you call that a trifle which it isn’t worth 
while talking about? 

11. I bid you welcome, sir, here is one of my best friends to 
whom I should like to present you. 

12. I am sorry that he still has that little patronizing man- 
ner; it is so irritating in the long run. 

13. Don’t get up, there is no more danger, and it isn’t worth 
while talking about such trifles. 

14. Perrichon was in such a hurry that he almost upset the 
chair in front of the table. 

15. He ran to meet Daniel, whose life he had saved in that 
dangerous place in Switzerland. If Perrichon were to {devoir) 
live a thousand years he would never forget that. 

16. Come, now, I have already had enough of it; you know 
it isn’t true. 

17. Not true! Why, I have just heard the guide tell it, and 
he saw it himself! 

18. I beg your pardon, I must have been mistaken, and I 
regret having spoken so quickly. 

19. My friend told me that he had been spending all his 
time reading, seated on the sofa near the window. 

20. I have just received my dividend, and I am very anxious 
to pay you back all that I owe you. 

21. Why do you run so quickly toward him? Simply in 
order to greet him; he is one of my best friends. 

22. Do you know how Perrichon and his friends spent their 
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time in Switzerland? They would take walks on the mer de 
Glace and save each other’s lives. 

SCfeNE XIX 

PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, DANIEL 

Perrichon, racofUant. — Nous dtions sur la mer de Glace, 
le mont Blanc nous regardait tranquille et majestueux; nous 
suivions tout pensifs un sentier abrupt. 

Henriette, qui a ouvert un journal. — Tiens, papa qui est 
dans le journal! 

Perrichon. — Comment! je suis dans le journal? 

Henriette. — Lis toi-meme . . . Ik . . . {Elle lui donne le 
journal.) 

Perrichon. — Vous allez voir que je suis tomb^ du jury! 
(JLisanl.) * On nous dcrit de Chamouny . . . • 

Tous. — Tiens! [Ils se rapprochent.) 

Perrichon, lisanl. — « Un ^v^nement qui aurait pu avoir 
des suites d^plorables vient d’arriver k la mer de Glace . . . 
M. Daniel S . . . a fait un faux pas et a disparu dans une de 
ces crevasses si redout&s des voyageurs. Un des t^moins de 
cette sckne, M. Perrichon, (qu’il nous permette de le nommer.) » 
(Paris.) Comment done! si je le permets! (Lisant.) *M. 
Perrichon, notable commerjant de Paris et pkre de famille, 
n’^coutant que son courage, et au m^pris de sa propre vie, 
s’est ^lanc^ dans le gouffre.® (Paris.) C’est vrai, *et aprks 
des efforts inouis, a €i€ assez heureux pour en retirer son com- 
pagnon. Un si admirable d^vouement n’a €i€ surpass^ que 
par la modestie de M. Perrichon, qui s’est d^rob^ aux felicita- 
tions de la foule dmue et attendrie . . . Les gens de cceur de 
tous les pays nous sauront gre de leur signaler un pareil trait!* 

Tous. — Ah! 

Daniel, d part. — Trois francs la ligne! 

Perrichon, relisant lentement la derniSre phrasa. — * * Les 
gens de coeur de tous les pays nous sauront gre de leur signaler 
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un pareil trait.’ (A Danid, trh imu.) Mon ami . . . mon 
enfant! embrassez-moil ( 7 /^ s^embrassent.) 

XIX 

1. All noble-hearted people will be grateful to Perrichon 
for having saved his friend. 

2. Will you permit me, sir, to call your attention to the 
incredible courage of Mr. Perrichon, a rich merchant in Paris? 

3. In all countries there are people who are ungrateful to 
those who save them from danger. 

4. Why had Daniel written this to the newspaper when he 
knew that he would have to pay three francs a line [for] it? 

5. Because he knew that Perrichon was proud of himself 
and because (que) he wished to flatter his vanity. 

6. When you are walking on the tner de Glace you must 
take good care not to {se garder Men de) make a misstep, for 
there are many dangerous places, and one does not always 
find men like Perrichon ready to save one’s life. 

7. His trip to Switzerland might have had deplorable con- 
sequences, but for the courage and coolness of Perrichon. 

8. Do not listen to Perrichon; he is always flattering you. 
That is a bad trait which I am sorry to call your attention to. 

9. Listen to this! here is what 1 have just found in the 
newspaper. 

10. A noble-hearted man like Perrichon will always steal 
away from the congratulations of the crowd. 

11. One does not always have occasion to hear about {en- 
tendre parler de) such acts, and I shall be grateful to you for 
calling my attention to them. 

12. Perrichon was afraid of having been drawn on the 
jury, when he heard his daughter say that his name was in 
the paper. 

13. How did you spend your time in Switzerland? I hope 
yovL did not have any accidents like those of Mr. Perrichon. 
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14. Give me the paper, I wish to read it myself, if you will 
permit me. Draw near me all [of you]! 

15. Here we are in the middle of (au milieu de) our story; 
if you would like to know what happened to our friends, read 
the rest of the book. 

16. You ought to do so at once, there is still another act, and 
everybody finds it very interesting. 

17. You will see that Daniel is indiscreet and that Perrichon 
takes a dislike to him. 

18. Read it, and you will be grateful to me for having called 
your attention to the book. 

19. Which book do you mean, sir? Why, the one which 
we have just been reading, the trip of Mr. Perrichon! How 
stupid you are! 

20. I have come to bid you good-bye; I am delighted to have 
made your acquaintance, and I hope to see you all again soon. 

XX 

REVIEW 

He is to go to Geneva to-day, but I don’t see him. The train 
starts in two minutes, and still he does not come! I have been 
waiting for him for an hour, and I am dreadfully tired of standing. 
I want to ask him to lend me some money; he has enough of it, but 
he is very stingy. I know he will put on his patronizing manner, 
although he is only a carriage-manufacturer. That is irritating in 
the long run. 

Perhaps he is late on purpose. Ah, there he comes running, with 
his hat in his hand. How warm he is, he is dripping with perspira- 
tion! It would have been better if he had come ahead of time, since 
it is the first time that he has travelled. 

That’s right! I had almost forgotten to tell you that I have a 
leave of absence. This employee is not polite, he is intolerable; I 
have already had enough of this trip. Will Perrichon never have 
finished checking his baggage? He will make us miss the train. 

I hope it is not a question of paying back what I owe you. I 
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insist on telling you that 1 have always done so, and you ought 
(cond.) not to get angry if I ask you for money again. 

Come, now, pay attention! You must stand in line like every- 
' body [else]. What a fuss [you make]! 

Can’t you find your book ? No, 1 must have left it on the bench 
in the waiting-room. How stupid you are! You have it in your 
hand! 

You told us a little while ago to sit down, but I can’t remain 
quiet; I must go and meet my father. He came near killing himself 
this morning, but he feels better now after having drunk a glass of 
sugar and water. He ought not to have gone on horseback. He 
must have pricked the horse with his spurs, because the horse reared 
suddenly. You ought to have Seen Perrichon fall! — No, I don’t 
think the spurs had anything to do with it. The horse was skittish 
and Perrichon is not a good horseman. 

The danger is over now; 1 have just seen him and he feels much 
better. The coffee the inn-keeper gave him did him good. He 
was wrong in wanting to go home on horseback; the guide will have 
the horse taken back. 

There is no use talking, they got excited and thought that Armand 
had saved me, but in reality I saved myself. I don’t want to belittle 
his action, which is worth a hundred francs, but not a sou more. 

He was very nice, and I asked him to join us. But if he con- 
tinues to have his patronizing manner, I shall take a dislike to him. 
He is always asking me how I feel, and if I am quite restored. I 
don’t like that, but I am ne^vertheless (toutefois) grateful to him. 

Yes, I shall be with you in a minute, I want to write a pretty 
sentiment in the tourist-book, which the inn-keeper has just brought 
me. I will think about it while I am putting on my felt shoes. 

Go ahead, everything is ready! Oh, are you going to the glacier 
too ? Just now you said that you preferred to stay at the inn. Well, 
I have to go somewhere, you know. That’s so, but it is raining in 
torrents, and I think it would be better to stay at home. We might 
take the carriage if it is going to rain. How many does the car- 
riage hold? Four inside, and perhaps one of you will sit on the 
box by the coachman. Very well, that is just the right number. 

Why, there is my friend! It was very nice of you to come; it is a 
bng time since we have seen each other, isn’t it ? You have grown 
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Stout, I think; you must have had a splendid trip. Oh, come now, 
I haven’t grown stout at all, but I have had a good trip, that is true. 

What an idea! He put a watch in his cravat, because he didn’t 
want to pay the duty. He was caught at the French custom-house, 
and I am glad of it; I should like to see him pay the duty. He 
told me that he wanted to give me the watch as a souvenir of his 
trip to Switzerland, Well, I don’t care about the watch, I prefer 
to see Perrichon ** pinched.” 

A man came early this morning and rang the bell at the outside 
door. Perrichon had not returned from his trip, and the man said 
he would call again. I should have liked to know the man’s name, 
but he did not give me his card. 

There he is again! Why, is it you, Armand? John just told me 
that a man had called, but he didn’t know who it was; I did not 
know you would be back so soon. — Well, I changed my mind; it is 
better to be at home after all, and I ought to have returned a week 
ago. — I prefer to travel for my part, but you have the right to stay 
at home if you wish. 

Can you come precisely at ten o’clock? I am anxious to leave 
on the three o’clock train, as I have just been drawn on the jury. 
My daughter is to go with me to the station. 

It isn’t worth while talking about that; I ran no risk. It was only 
a trifle. While I was walking on the ice I made a misstep and 
rolled down a crevasse. But as I was rolling I noticed a fir-tree 
which I caught hold of and I saved myself. 

I am grateful to you for calling my attention to the paper. I 
did not know that 1 was in it; oh yes, the story is true, I saved the 
young man’s life by risking my own (mine), but I am too modest 
to speak about it. 
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The Norman and the Baker 

One day a Norman went into {chez) a baker’s [shop] and 
asked for a [loaf of] bread. The baker placed one (insert en) 
on the counter. The Norman asked the price (of it). “Fifty 
centimes,” answered the baker. — “It hasn’t the [right] 
weight,” said the buyer, weighing it in his hand. — “That 
doesn’t matter,” replied the other, “it will be easier to carry.” 
Thereupon the Norman put forty centimes down on the coun- 
ter. “That is not enough,” said the baker. — “It doesn’t 
matter,” retorted the Norman, “it will be easier to count.” 

How Old am I? 

A little girl was sitting alone in the comer of a railway-car 
(wagon j m.). The conductor passed in order to take the 
tickets; the little girl gave (prisenter) him a half-fare ticket 
(pUlet (m.) de demi- place), 

“How old are you, then?” the conductor said to her. 

“I am five years old, sir.” 

“Not more than five years old?” 

“No, sir; on (en) [the] railroad I am five years old. Ah, but 
at home I am (insert en) seven.” 

“Ah, and you are travelling like this (ainsi) all alone?” 

“No, sir; that lady in the middle of the car is my aunt. But 
my aunt is not five years old, she is twenty-nine (years old),” 

^‘Only twenty-nine?” 

xog 
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think so {qi4e oui)” 

‘‘How old was she last year?” 

“She was twenty-nine (years old).’^ 

“And the year before?” 

“Twenty-nine; she is always twenty-nine.** 

La MkRE Aux Anes 

An old woman was driving {conduire) some donkeys on the 
highway {grand chemin). A lot of jolly schoolboys chanced 
to pass her {vinl d passer) and called out to her: “Good-mom- 
ing, old donkey mother {mhre atix dnes)V' 

But the sly {madree) old peasant woman answered them: 

“Good-moming, my children, good morning!” 

Chopin 

1 

The great musician Chopin was very obstinate and capri- 
cious. If people persisted in {insister pour) begging him to 
play on the piano when he had once refused, he would become 
offended {se fdcher) and would not play for several days. Once 
he received an invitation to dinner in a large house, together 
with these words: Above all, do not forget your piano. Chopin 
had a piano sent to his host, and wrote on his visiting-card: 
Here is the piano you asked for. — And he did not go to the 
dinner. 

2 

Another time, when Chopin assisted {prtter son concours) 
at a charity concert, one of his friends noticed that he was 
nervous and irritated. [Upon being] asked if he was not 
feeling well, Chopin answered: Yes {si), but there is a woman 
opposite me who is beating time {battre la mesure) with her 
foot, and if it were not on accoimt of the poor, I would let 
(send) the whole concert go to the deuce {au diable). 
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The Butcher and the Lawyer 

A large (gros) dog was passing in front of a butcher’s shop. 
He seized a piece of beef hanging (tr. *hung’) on a hook and 
ran away with [it]. The butcher knew that the dog belonged 
to a lawyer who lived in the neighborhood. He went imme- 
diately to him (ce dernier) and said to him: “Sir {Monsieur 
Vavocat), I come to ask you [for] a consultation: a dog has 
stolen a piece of beef in my shop. Can I demand {riclamer d) 
the price of the meat from the animal’s master?” — “Why 
certainly,” said the man of law, who was far from thinking 
that his dog was the thief in question. — “Well, sir, it is your 
dog that has committed the theft. The piece of meat weighed 
three pounds. You owe me four francs.” The lawyer imme- 
diately paid it, and the butcher returned much pleased to his 
home {chez lui), 

A quarter of an hour afterwards he received the following 
note: “Mr. X., butcher, owes Mr. Z., lawyer, the sum of ten 
francs for a consultation.” 


Modesty 

One day a letter came to the post-office in Paris with the 
address : To the greatest poet of France. The postman brought 
it to Victor Hugo. He would not accept it, but sent it to La- 
martine, who also refused it and addressed it to Alfred de 
Musset. The latter returned (Jaire retourner) it to Victor 
Hugo who finally accepted it. The letter was really intended 
for him (A son adresse), 

A Word to the Wise is Enough 
{A bon entendeur, salut) 

At a representation of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a young fop 
was humming (a) certain air of the opera so loudly that he 
disturbed all his neighbors. 
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A music-lover {amateur^ m.)> not being able to stand it 2 jrf 
longer {y tenir), began to say, “what a brute, what a brute” 
{animal^ m.). 

“Are you possibly talking about me?” the bore (Jdcheux, m.) 
asked him. 

“No, sir,” answered the dilettante, “I am talking about (tr. 
c^est de) this mean fellow (Jaquin (m.) de) Rubini, who pre- 
vents me from hearing you.” 

A Scientific Explanation 

“Can you tell me,” the examiner asked a candidate, “what 
are the effects of heat and cold?” After a moment’s reflection 
(a moment of reflection), the young man answered in a con- 
fident voice: “Heat expands and cold contracts.” — “And 
now can you give me an example of expansion from (par) heat 
and of contraction from cold?” — “ In winter, when it is cold, 
the days are very short, and in summer, when it is warm, the 
days are very long.” 

The story does not say whether the candidate was passed 
(admis). 

The Horse and the Donkey 

One day Alexander Dumas received the following letter 
signed by a French count. — “ Sir: I have the honor to propose 
to you that we associate ourselves in composing a drama. 
Your name will appear {figurer) beside my own. You are to 
write (fut.) the drama all alone and 1 alone will bear (Jaire) the 
expenses of the first representation. You will have all the 
proceeds {binifices, m. pi.), for I work for glory only.” 

Monsieur Dumas answered: “Sir, I am not in the habit of 
harnessing together to my carriage a horse and a donkey. I 
therefore regret not being able to accept your kind proposition.” 

The count responded : “Mr. Dumas, I note {prendre note) your 
refusal to unite our literaiy labors. You are at liberty not to 
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understand your [own] interests, but do not in the future per- 
mit yourself to call me a horse.” 

La Fontaine and the Apple 

The good La Fontaine had the habit of eating a baked (fuite) 
ai)ple every morning. One day he had placed one on his 
mantelpiece in order to let it cool, and in the meanwhile he had 
gone to find {oiler chercher) a book in his library. 

One of his friends came into the room, noticed the apple 
and ate it. La Fontaine, not seeing the apple as he came in 
again, guessed what had happened. He exclaimed in an 
alarmed tone: “For pity’s sake {mon Z>^)1 who has eaten the 
apple which I had put on the mantel?” — “It is not I,” an- 
swered the other [one]. 

“So much the better, my friend.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because,” replied La Fontaine, “I had put some arsenic 
in it {dedans) to poison the rats.” 

“Oh, my God, arsenic!” exclaimed his friend, am poi- 
soned!” 

“Calm yourself,” said La Fontaine laughing, “it is a joke 
1 made in order to find out who had eaten my apple.” 

The Learned Englishmen 

A French scholar, a member of the Academy, desired to 
ascertain the state of the teaching of languages in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He had some friends in the faculty there, to 
whom he wrote and announced the object of his visit. 

The professors of the English University were anxious to 
give the academician from Paris a high idea of their instruc- 
tion, and for {dans) that purpose they hit upon an extra- 
ordinary plan. They chose among their students the one who 
knew Greek best, the best Latin student {LalinisUt m.), etc.^ 
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until they had twenty languages, living and dead, represented 
by as many students. These were told to dress as (en) peas- 
ants and to go to meet the stranger at some distance from 
Oxford. The latter was advancing quietly, considering the 
high importance of the study of languages, and the pleasure 
which he had enjoyed, since he was on English soil, of speak- 
ing with its inhabitants as though he had been bom among 
them. 

Suddenly a peasant came up {s^approcher) and asked him 
in Latin if he could not do him a favor. Soon afterwards 
another accosts him in German, then a third in Spanish, a 
fourth in Greek, and finally he is surrounded by a whole 
troop of peasants who address (insert la parole) him in all the 
languages of the world. 

The academician was struck with amazement {tomher des 
nues). He arrived in Oxford entirely bewildered by this 
wonder. 

“Gentlemen,” said he to the English professors, “my mis- 
sion is ended; I have no need of avoir plus d) examining your 
teaching; you are the greatest masters of the universe. Your 
learning has spread abroad in all the neighborhood, and your 
peasants know more languages than oUr students in Paris.” 

However, he wanted to ascertain whether the sign-language 
(the language of signs) was also successfully taught at Oxford. 

The English professors promised to present to him the next 
day the best student in this class. They chose a servant, wto 
was one-eyed and somewhat silly, for this purpose, and told 
him that he would have to converse in gestures with a French- 
man who was deaf. The tdte-k-t^te (w.) took place. When 
he saw the man, the savant lifted one finger; the other quickly 
lifted two; the scholar held up three. The servant replied by 
doubling up (Jermer) his fist in {devant) the amazed academi- 
cian’s face (eyes). 

“Admirable,” said he, running to the professors; “we 
understood each other perfectly. I said, there is one God; 
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he answered, two; I replied, three; and then he showed me his 
fist in order to say, the three persons make only one God.” 

The savant was completely satisfied. He retired in order 
to draw up his report to his colleagues in Paris on the marvels 
accomplished by the teaching at Oxford. 

In the meanwhile the servant arrived in his turn, red with 
anger. “Oh, this miserable Frenchman!” he exclaimed; “he 
came here to insult me. He told me by his gesture that I had 
only one eye; I answered that I had two; he replied by claim- 
ing {en soutenant) that we had only three between us (pour 
nous deux)f but it was time that he went away (subj.), for 1 
quickly showed him the fist of an Englishman.” 

The Marchioness of Charlus and her Wig 

Formerly both men and women wore wigs. At the time of 
which I speak the ladies wore head-dresses called commodes^ 
because they were not fastened, but could easily be put on 
and taken off, just as (the) men put on or take off their wigs 
or their night-caps. It was the fashion that all the head- 
dresses for women (de femme) should be (impf. subj.) very 
high. 

The Marchioness of Charlus was a very irascible old lady. 
She was rich, but stingy, and always dressed very badly. 

One day she was visiting the princess of Conti, the grand- 
daughter of the great Cond^. There were many people, and 
the guests amused themselves by playing cards. Finally supper 
was served. The marchioness, who was not better dressed 
than usual, was seated near the archbishop of Reims, Le Tel- 
lier. She took a boiled egg, which she opened; leaning for- 
ward (s^avancer) to take some salt, her wig caught fire from 
a candle nerr by (;voisin) without her noticing (inf.) it. 

The archbishop seeing her wig all ablaze (en feu) snatched it 
off (arracher) and threw it on the floor. Madame de Charlus 
in her (the) surprise and indignation at Cde\ feeling herself 
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bare-beaded (dicoiffie), without knowing why, threw her egg 
into (A) the archbishop^s face. He did nothing but laugh at 
it, and the whole company shouted {rire aux iclats) at seeing 
the little gray head of the marchioness and the archbishop’s 
omelet. 

Madame Charlus was furious because she thought that he 
had meant (voidoir) to insult her, and it was a long time before 
she could (subj.) understand why she was bared (pelee) thus 
before everybody. Her wig was burnt [up], and the princess 
de Conti ordered one to be brought for her, but in the mean- 
while the guests continued to laugh and she to scold. 

Bourgeois et Gektilhomme 

One day Voltaire was dining with the Duke of Sully, and, in 
the comse of (dans) a discussion, he raised his voice somewhat 
(un peu). “Who is that young man,” asked the Chevalier de 
Rohan-Chabot, “who speaks so loudly in order to contradict 
me?” 

“Sir {Monsieur le Chevalier),'^ answered Voltaire, “it is a 
man who does not brag about {trainer) a great name, but who 
honors the one which he bears.” The Chevalier did not 
answer, but some days afterwards he had {faire) Voltaire 
thrashed by six bullies {estafier, m.). 

After having in vain endeavored to induce the Duke of 
Sully to espouse his quarrel, the young poet resolved to rely 
on his own courage {d^en appeler d son courage seul). 

Accordingly he took lessons in fencing, and, as soon as he 
felt himself able to hold a sword, he went to find the Chevalier 
de Rohan in his box at the Th^itre-Frangais. “Sir,” he said 
to him, “unless some affaire dHrUerU has not made you forget 
the insult of which I have to complain, I hope you will give 
me satisfaction.” 

When Voltaire attacked any one he was exceedingly cutting 
lU emporta la pihce). The allusion contained in the expression 
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affaire dHtUirH was [a] cruel [one]. It referred to the rumor 
that the Chevalier lent money for a short time at exorbitant 
rates of interest {priter cl la petite semaine). 

The Chevalier accepted the challenge, but took {avoir) great 
care to speak about it to his family. All the Rohans then set 
to work (se mettre en cainpagne)^ and the result was that Vol- 
taire had to go to the Bastille (f.) to expiate the audacity of 
having provoked such a great lord. 


The Fight of the Thirty 

This is one of the most celebrated episodes of the wars in 
Brittany in the fourteenth century. There was at that time a 
civil war in that country. After the death of Duke John III, 
two competitors were fighting for the dukedom: Charles of 
Blois, who was aided (appuyer) by the French, and John of 
Montfort, whom the English supported. In spite of a truce 
which had been agreed upon, the English captain of the town 
of Ploermel, Richard Bramborough, continued to pillage the 
country and to carry off the inhabitants. . Indignant [at this], 
the French captain of the Chateau of Josselin, Robert de 
Beaumanoir, went to Ploermel and challenged the English- 
man. Bramborough accepted the challenge, and it was agreed 
that each one should choose thirty companions, and that they 
should fight to death {d outrance), 

Beaumanoir chose ten Breton knights and twenty Breton 
squires; Bramborough was obliged to take some strangers in 
English pay {soldis par V Angleterre)^ and even some Bretons 
of the party of Montfort, because there were net enough Eng- 
lishmen in Ploermel. 

[On] the day agreed upon the combatants met near 

an oak about six kilometers from Ploermtl. They were armed 
with (*) short swords, daggers, and axes. They fought 
(e» venir aux mains) with the greatest fury until they were 
exhausted and out of breath (d bout tVhaleine ei deforces). 
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In this first engagement two Bretons had been killed, three 
seriously wounded, and one had been made prisoner. The 
English had only lost two men. 

After a rather long rest the fight began again with despera- 
tion. Bramborough was killed by Geffroy du Bois, but a 
German adventurer, named Croquart, at once took command 
of the English. Soon Beaumanoir also was wounded. He had 
fasted that morning, and the loss of blood, the fast {jeiine, m.), 
and his tremendous exertions made him faint and thirsty. As 
he was complaining of his burning thirst, Geffroy du Bois 
shouted these sublime words to him: Drink your blood, 
Beaumanoir, and your thirst will cease.” Beaumanoir forgot his 
thirst and threw himself again into the fight. 

The English stood close together {se tenir serris) and re- 
sisted the onset (choCf m.) of the Bretons. The victory was 
undecided. Then Guillaume de Montauban bethought him- 
self of a stratagem. He left the fight, quickly put on [chausser) 
his spurs, jumped on his horse and pretended to flee. Beau- 
manoir called him a coward and told him to come back, but 
Montauban answered: “Mind your business, Beaumanoir, 
and I’ll mind mine.” At the same time he turned around 
(Jaire volteface) and rushed upon the English with such force 
that he broke their ranks and knocked down seven of them. 

The English line once broken they were soon defeated. All 
the combatants, both English and Bretons, were either dead 
or wounded. The victors led their prisoners off to the chiteau 
of Josselin, treated them courteously, and, when they were 
cured {gtUrir), set them free in consideration of (moyennatU) 
a moderate ransom. 

Froissart tells us this feat of arms {faU (m.) d^armes) and it 
was told to him by one of the combatants, Yvan Chamiel. 

In 1823 a pyramid of granite which bears the names of the 
combatants was erected near the place of the fight. 
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LETTER-WRITING 

Some of the most common ways of ending a letter in French 
are as follows: 

1. Veuillez agr^er, Monsieur, Passurance de mes sentiments 
les plus distingu^s. 

2. Agr^ez, Monsieur, Texpression de mes sentiments re- 
spectueux et ddvou^s. 

3. Veuillez accepter, Madame, mes salutations respec- 
tueuses. 

4. Je vous prie, Madame, d'agrder I’expression de mes 
hommages respectueux. 

Less formal endings: 

1. Veuillez agr^er, en attendant, Passurance de mes meil- 
leurs sentiments. 

2. Je vous prie d’agr^er mes amities les plus^sincbres. 

Familiar endings: 

1. Votre (ami) d^vou^. 3. Votre bien sincere. 

2. Bien (tout) k vous (toi). 4. Votre amie affectionn^. 

‘Care of’ is translated by chez or aux soins de; ‘please for- 
ward* is faire suivre, 

Veuillez me rappeler au 
bon souvenir de 
Dites bien des choses de 
ma part k 


Please remember me to 
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Mes amities chez vous 
Mille amities 
Agr^ez mes civilitds em- 
press^es 
Joyeux Noel 
Une bonne ann^e 


My regards to your family 

Kind regards 

Merry Christinas 
A Happy New Year 


Polite Notes and Letters 


I 

Monsieur et Madame Charles Le Fevre prient Monsieui 
Len6tre de vouloir bien leur faire Thonneur de diner avec eux 
samedi prochain, a huit heures. 

10 mars, 1909. 


2 

Ch^re Madame, 

J’accepte avec plaisir votre aimable invitation a diner lundi, 
le vingt-deux avril, et vous prie d’agr^er Thommage de mon 
profond respect. 

Charles Manet. 

Le 20 avril, 1909. 


3 

4 Rue des Belles Feuilles, 

le 19 aodt, 1908. 

Cher Monsieur, 

fitant obligd de me rendre i Chartres vendredi prochain, je 
regrette infiniment de ne pouvoir accepter votre aimable in- 
vitation. 

Avec mes regrets, veuillez agrder, cher Monsieur, I’assurancq 
de mes meilleurs sentiments. 


Charles Daoer. 
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4 

Lc 10 juizi. 

Chfere Louise, 

Notre cousin Georges vient d’arriver de New-York ce matin 
dans son nouvel automobile. II va rester deux jours ici et il 
veut bien nous prendre tons demain pour faire une grande 
promenade. Nous partirons k deux heures precises. 

Georges vous serait infiniment reconnaissant si vous vouliez 
bien lui faire Thonneur de vous joindre k la partie, et promet 
d’etre aussi prudent que possible. 

Nous serons sept avec vous. 

Je vous embrasse tendrement, 

Eugenie. 


S 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Thibaut request the pleasure of 
Mr. Montfort’s company at dinner (say: ‘beg Mr. Montfort 
to do them the honor of dining with them^) [on] Thursday 
evening, March twentieth, at eight o^clock. 

49 Rue de Neuilly, March eighteenth. 


6 

Mr. Georges Montfort takes great pleasure in accepting 
(say: ‘accepts with pleasure’) Mr. and Mrs. Thibaut’s kind 
invitation to dinner [on] Thursday evening, March twentieth, 
at eight o’clock. 

Tuesday, March eighteenth. 


7 

Mr. Georges Montfort regrets that he is not able (subj.) to 
accept Mr. and Mrs. Thibaut’s kind invitation to dine with 
them on Thursday, March twentieth. 

Tuesday evening. 
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My dear Mrs. Favon, {Chhre) Madame^ 

It would have given me great pleasiire to dine with you to- 
morrow, but, unfortunately, I shall be obliged to go to Lyons 
to-morrow afternoon, and 1 shall not return until late in the 
evening. 

Please remember me to Mr. Favon, and believe me, 

Dear Mrs. Favon, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Joseph Dubois. 

(Rappelez-moi au bon souvenir de M. Favon, et veuillez 
accepter, Madame, mes salutations respectueuses.) 


9 

Dear George, 

Can’t you come and take tea with us to-morrow evening? 
If the weather is good we intend afterwards to take a walk in 
the park, where the military band (/a musique milUaire) will 
play. 

Please don’t disappoint us. 

Votre d6vou€, 

Charles. 


20 

Dear Jeanne, 

You were very kind to ask me to join your little theater- 
party to-morrow, and I should have been delighted to go 
(there). 

Unfortunately, my mother has just caught a severe cold, 
and I shall be obliged to stay at home and take care of her. 
Give my love {MiUe amitUs) to your sister. 

Votre amie affectionnde. 


Monday. 


SlDONIE. 
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4 Quai Voltaire, Paris, 

August i8, 1907. 

Dear Sir, 

I have just had a Qa) visit from your friend, Mr. Brown, to 
whom you were kind enough {avoir Men voidu) to give my 
address, for which {ce dont) I thank you [very much], 

I was sorry to learn that you have been ill for several months, 
and I hasten {s'empresser) to send you my sincere wishes for a 
complete recovery. 

I hope that your health may soon permit you [to make] 
other {nouveau) trips to France, and thus give me the pleasure 
of seeing you again. 

Veuillez agr^er. Monsieur, avec Texpression de mes meil- 
leurs souvenirs, I’assurance de mes sentiments tout devours. 

Gaston Blois. 


X 3 


26 La Fayette Street {Rue La Fayette)^ 

New York, May 8, 1908. 


A Henri Mercier, 

26 Rue des Saints P^es, 
Paris. 


Dear Sir, 


Please send me as soon as possible the following books: 

Molibre^ [Complete] Works, (Grands ficrivains edition). 
Thiophile Gautier^ £maux et Cam^, (Charpentier edition). 
Alfred de Vigny, Poems {poisies, f.), (Delagrave edition). 


Please have {faire) these books bound in half-morocco {demi- 
chagrin) ; the Moli^re in red, the others in blue. 

Agr^ez, Monsieur, I’assurance de ma parfaite consideration. 

John Thompson. 
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Z7 Rue Scribe, Fari^ 

January 4, 2908. 

Dear Sir, 

I send you enclosed (sous ce pit) my statement for 1907. 

A box of books will be sent (fut. of partir) next Tuesday. 

In answer to your last letter, — there exists only one work 
corresponding (ripondatU) to what you desire; it is by Cham- 
bord. Unfortunately, this work is very rare, and in spite of 
all my inquiries (recherche^ f.), I have not been able to dis- 
cover a single copy. 

Veuillez agrder, Monsieur, I’assurance de mes meilleurs 
sentiments. 

Jean Lebrun. 


X 4 

Nevers, December 38, 1900. 

Dearest mother (Ma mhre chirie)^ 

Everything is (oiler) well. I came here yesterday morning, 
and my first task (besogne, f.) was to look for suitable rooms. 
After a rather long search (pi.) I succeeded in finding a good 
room, full of sunshine (soleily m.) on the second story of a 
large house, which is situated on the finest street. I have a 
dressing-room and a small antechamber. In my study there 
is a nice fireplace; I have just lighted (faire) the fire, which I 
hope will draw well. I have innumerable closets. 

I dine in a good family boarding-house (pension bourgeoise) 
[together] with several other young men. They seem pleasant 
(avoir Pair aimahle), but they are not very distingu& in (de) 
their manners or in their intellect. But don’t be afraid that I 
shall lower myself (subj. of s^encanailler). 

They say that the environs of the city are very beautiful, 
and I shall take lots of walks. 

My room is very pretty, except three pictUM, one of 
which represents some brigands surprised by Italian soldiers. 
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I would have had them taken away, if it had not been for 
{n'eiU it£) fear of hurting the feelings {choquer Vamour propre) 
of my landlady. 

You see I have just arrived, and I have not much to tell you 
yet. I am writing with your picture before me. How (Que) 
kind Virginie was to give it to mel — 

My fire is burning (oiler); victory! 

Give my love to Virginie and Sophie, and a Happy New 
Year to you alll 

Your loving son, 

Guillaume. 


*5 

Un Printemps 
A Madame de Grignan. 


Aux Rochers, mercredi, 19 avril, 1690. 

Je reviens encore k vous, ma bonne, pour vous dire que si 
vous avez envie de savoir, en detail, ce que c’est qu’un prin- 
temps, il faut venir k moi. Je n’en connaissais moi-meme 
que la superficie; j’en examine cette annde jusqu’aux premiers 
petits commencements. Que pensez-vous done que ce soit 
que la couleur des arbres depuis huit jours? rdpondez. Vous 
allez dire: *Du vert.» Point du tout, c^est du rouge. Ce 
sont de petits boutons, tout prdts k partir, qui font un vrai 
rouge; et puis ils poussent tous une petite feuille, et comme 
e’est Indgalement, cela fait un mdlange trks joli de vert et de 
rouge. Nous couvons tout cela des yeux; nous parions de 
grosses sommes, — mais e’est k ne jamais payer — que ce 
bout d’allde sera tout vert dans deux heures; on dit que non; 
on parie. Les charmes (‘ironwood*) ont leur manikre, les 
h6tres beech’) une autre. Enfin je sais sur cela tout ce 
que Ton peut savoir. 


(Madame de SivignS,) 
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My dear. 

If any one wishes to know what spring is [like], he must go 
to les Rochers, in Brittany! Until this year I did not myself 
realize the beauty and the fascination of spring. Now I know 
all that can be known about it, for I have tuis year observed 
it from the [very] start. 

Do you know an 3 rthing about trees? Well, then, tell me 
how they look when they begin to bud! — Why, they are green, 
of course! — Not at all, my dear, they are red! 

We have been amusing ourselves watching them for two 
weeks. First they have small buds, which are red; then a 
little green leaf begins to sprout, so that the whole tree is a 
very pretty mixture of green and red. Each tree has its pe- 
culiar charm. You ought to see how interested we are in 
them. We go to walk in the lane morning and evening, and 
we gloat over the trees. 

We make large wagers, which we never think of paying, 
that the trees will change from red to (en) green in two hours. 
One says yes, the other says no; they bet, and then they begin 
again. 

He who has not spent a spring in the coimtry does not un- 
derstand at all the beauties of spring. 


17 

A M. Thieriot. 

Aux D^lices, le 24 mars, 1755, 

Je ne vous ai pas 6crit, mon ancien ami, depuis longtemps; 
je me suis fait ma^on, charpentier, jardinier; toute ma maison 
est renvers^; et, malgrd tous mes efforts, je n’aurd pas de 
quoi loger tous mes amis comme je voudrais . . . Ces D^ces 
sont k present mon tourment. Nous sommes occupds, Madame 
Denis et moi, k faire bktir des loges pour nos amis et pour nos 
poules. Nous faisons faire des carrosses et des brouettes; 
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nous plantons des Grangers et des bignons, des tulipes et des 
carottes; nous manquons de tout; il faut fonder Carthage. 
Mon territoire n’est gufere plus grand que celui de ce cuir dc 
boeuf qu’on donna k la fugitive Didon. Mais je ne I’agran- 
dirai pas de m6me. Ma maison est dans le territoire de Ge- 
neve et mon pr^ dans celui de France. II est vrai que j’ai k 
I’autre bout du lac une maison qui est tout k fait en Suisse; 
elle est aussi un peu bitie k la suisse. Je I’arrange en mime 
temps que mes Dilices; ce sera mon palais d’hiver, et la ca- 
bane oil je suis k present sera mon palais d*6t6. 

L’aspect des Dilices est charmant; il itonne et ne lasse 
point. C’est d*un c6ti le lac de Genive, c*est la ville de Tautre; 
le Rhine en sort a gros bouillons, et forme un canal au bas de 
mon jardin; la riviire d’Arve qui descend de la Savoie, se 
pricipite dans le Rhine; plus loin on voit encore une autre 
riviire. Cent maisons de campagne, cent jardins Hants 
ornent les bords du lac et des riviires; dans le lointain 
s'ilfevent les Alpes, et k travers leurs precipices on d^couvre 
vingt lieues de montagnes. Je vous conseillerais de passer un 
an sur notre lac . . • 

Je vous embrasse de tout mon cceur, et prends beaucoup 
plus d’interit k vous qu’i toutes les sottises de Paris, qui 
occupent si serieusement la moitie du monde. 

{VoUaire.) 


i8 


Hitel Belle-rive, Geneva, 

August 12, 1908. 


My dear Henry, 

Are you fond of reading old letters? I have just read one 
by Madame de Sivigni and one by Voltaire, two of the world’s 
greatest letter-writers. The former describes a spring at les 
Rochers in Brittany. Aside from the charm of the descrip- 
tion, this letter is interesting because it is one of the few pas- 
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sages m the literature of the seventeenth century which 
reveal an appreciation of nature. In those days gardens 
and parks were enjoyed (use on) more because they were 
delightful places in which to converse, than on account of 
their beauty. 

Voltaire’s letter is dated from les D^lices [which was the] 
name that he gave to a house he had bought near Geneva. 

Voltaire had spent some years at the court of Frederick II, 
but he had quarrelled with the king, and had been obliged to 
leave Berlin. His desire was to live in Paris; he did not dare 
to go there, however, on account of his enemies. Where, 
then, should he settle down {se fixer)? He finally chose 
Switzerland, and went to Lausanne, where he found a suitable 
house, called Monrion, near the town. Afterwards, he bought 
a villa near Geneva, to which he gave the name les D^lices. 
During the following years he spent the winter in Monrion 
and the summer at les Ddlices. His niece, Madame Denis, 
lived with him and kept house for him. 

Voltaire liked to receive visits from his friends, and in this 
letter he asks his old friend Thieriot to come and stay with 
him, and tells him 'that he ought to spend a year on the lake. 
Voltaire was fond of building and planting. In the letter he 
tells us that he had turned mason and carpenter, and that he 
and his niece were busy in the flower-garden {parterre^ m.) 
and in the kitchen-garden {potager, m.) planting carrots and 
tulips. It is curious to hear that his house was in the territory 
of Geneva, while his land was in France. He was thus safe 
from his enemies in France, and as far as possible from Geneva 
and the Genevese whom he hated. 

The view toward the mountdns from the place where Vol- 
taire’s house stood was then, and is now, very beautiful. To 
the left is the Lake of Geneva; from the lake rushes the Rhone 
in big waves, and then flows quietly, but swiftly, below the 
garden of les D^lices. In front you can see the river Arve, 
which comes tumbling down from Chamouny at the foot of 
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M<. Blanc, and joins the Rhone not far away, to the right 
of ies D^lices. This place is called the Junction {Jonction, f.). 

The water of the Arve is very cold, and of a muddy, yellow 
color, while the Rhone is a beautiful, deep blue. The two 
rivers do not mingle their waters at once, but you can see the 
blue Rhone and the yellow Arve flowing (inf.) side by side 
for a long distance, as far as to a place called la Perte du Rhdne, 
where the Rhone formerly disappeared under ground for a 
short space. 

Of a clear day Voltaire could see Mt. Blanc far away on 
the horizon, but neither he nor any one else at that time thought 
of making the ascent. It wasn’t worth while! 

In fact, the first one to reach the summit of the mountain 
was a guide, who afterwards helped the celebrated naturalist 
de Saussure to make the ascent. That was in 1787. 

Then, as now, there were many pleasant country houses 
along the lake and the rivers. Higher up was the city of 
Geneva, encircled by walls, whose gates in the winter[-time] 
were closed at four or five o’clock in the afternoon. In the 
midst of the city rose the cathedral of St. Peter, where Calvin 
used to preach. I suppose Voltaire at les D^lices could hear 
the sound of the large bell of the church, la Cl^mence; perhaps 
it even disturbed his slumbers. 

Voltaire would be much surprised if he could see now the 
outlook which he describes. He would recognize nothing but 
the mountains and the rivers, and he would not be able to 
find his old house. 

To-morrow I am going to visit Ferney, where Voltaire lived 
afterwards, and I shall tell you about that place in my next 
letter. 


Yoiir old friend, 


Peter. 
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1. Describe the routine of your daily life; getting up; what 
time you breakfast; the morning; luncheon; work; recreation, 
etc. 

2. In a letter to your mother you describe your room; 
table, chairs, books, pictures, etc.; what you see from your 
windows; how you like your studies; who your friends are. 

3. Write a note to an intimate friend, asking him to take 
a ride on horseback on the following day; it doesn’t matter 
whether it is cold or not, whether it is raining or snowing, — 
you are going to have a good time. Describe your horses, 
and what you will see on the way. 

4. Tell about a dinner in a restaurant; with whom; why 
did you go to a restaurant; where located; what did you eat; 
what did it cost; tipping the waiter, etc. 

5. Write to an intimate friend, and ask him to join you in 
a trip to Europe. What countries to visit; in what order; 
for how long; how you are going, by train, automobile, walking, 
etc. 

6. Describe some ways of spending your vacation; travel- 
ling, at home, reading, working, playing; in the country, by 
the seashore, etc.; which way you prefer. 

7. A friend from the country has asked you, who are at 
home in a large city, where he can buy gloves, hats, shoes, 
neckties, perfumery, etc. Tell him about different shops, 
and what is sold in each. 

8. You have spent your vacation in France, and have met 
some young people there. Having returned to the United 
States you write to one of them and describe your trip home; 
your landmg m New York; sering your family again, going 

Xfl8 
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to a hotel, etc. Finally, you invite your friend to come to 
visit you. 

9.- Write a letter to your father and ask him to send you 
some money as soon as possible; why you need money; how 
you spent the last sum he sent you; clothing, books, medicine; 
amusements, board {pension^ f.). 

10. How can you go from New York to Boston? by rail, 
steamboat, trolley, automobile, etc.; cost of trip, length of 
time needed; which you prefer; why? 




APPENDIX 

. I 

ARTICLES 

The definite article is used in French: before i. Abstract nouns: 
llionneur vaut mieuz que la richesse, honor is better than riches. 
2. Nouns used in a general sense (to denote a whole class): les 
enfants aiment k Jouer, children like to play. 3. Titles (but not 
in address): le mar&bal Ney fut fusilll, Marshal Ney was shot; 
but: bon. Jour, mon general, good morning, general. 4 - Names of 
seasons: le printemps, spring. 5. Most geographical names (except 
cities): je connaia I’ltalie; j’ai pass4 deux semaines k Rome^ I know 
Italy; I have spent two weeks in Rome. 6. Nouns of weight and 
measure and names of days: diz sous la livre, ten cents a pound; 
le dimancbe, Sunday. But, Je viendrai jeudi, 1 shall come on 
Thursday; J*y vais le Jeudi, I go there Thursdays {every Thursday). 
The article is repeated before each noun: J’ai vu le pdre et la 
m^e, I have seen the father and mother. 

No article is used: before i. Predicate nouns (of profession, etc.): 
il est gdndral, he is a general. 2. Nouns in apposition (used in a 
parenthetical way): Polyeucte, tragidie de Corneille, Polyeucte, a 
tragedy by Corneille; but, Lon^es, la plus grande ville du monde, 
London, the largest city in the world. 3. Numerals which follow 
nouns: cbapitre deux, chapter two. 4. After the prepositions en 
and (sometimes) de: Je viens dltalie, et Je vais en France, I come 
from Italy and I am going to France. 

1. France is a beautiful country, and the French are 
brave. 

2. They are going to France to spend their vacation. 

3. I like conversation, but John prefers reading. 

4. Charles the First was king of England. 

5. In Paris you will see a statue of Henry IV, the son 
of Jeanne Albret, queen of Navarre. 

6. Sugar costs seven cents a pound, and we use three 
pounds a week. 

7. My friend came from New York; he did not stop 
in Boulogne, but at once bought a ticket for Paris. 

* 3 * 
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8. I used to go to see him on Sundays. 

9. Do you speak French? No but Charles does 
(speaks it); he knows French very well. 

10. The boats for New York leave Boulogne on Mon- 
days, but the boat for London {Londres) leaves three 
times a week. 

11. I was on the way to Paris when I forgot my valise 
in the waiting-room at Boulogne. 

12. His friend, an employee in {de) the station in Paris, 
is a Frenchman, and he chose some good seats for us in 
the smoking-car. 

13. Summer is the best season to travel in France. 

14. I paid him five francs a day. 

15. Americans travel more than the French. 

ir 

THE PARTITIVE 

The partitive = the preposition de + the definite 
article: du pain, some bread. The article is omitted (de 
alone being used): i. When an adjective precedes the 
noun: il a de bon pain, he has some good bread; but, il a du 
pain frais, he has some fresh bread. 2. When the noun is 
the object of a negative verb, unless an adjective or a 
phrase limits the noun: il n’a pas de pain, he has no bread; 
but, il n’a pas du pain pour vous, he has no bread for you; 
je ne fais pas des fautes grossieres, / do not make gross 
mistakes, 3. After expressions of quantity and number 
(but bien and la plupart take de + art.): il a beaucoup 
d^amis, he has many friends; je I’ai vu bien des fois, I have 
seen him many times. 

Both de and the article are omitted: i. In long enumera- 
tions: prenez tout, livres, plumes, crayons, take everything^ 
books, pens, pencils. 2. After ni . . . ni, soit • . . soit, 
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tant . . . que: il n’avait ni plume ni encre, he had neither 
pen nor ink. 3. Sometimes after the prepositions avec, par, 
sans, sur: Sans souci, free from care; par force, by force. 

1. He had not given any address to the coachman; 
how stupid that was ! 

2. I have no money to give (in) tips. 

3. We found good seats in the car. 

4. There are many hotels in Paris. 

5. Have you money enough to go to Hotel Victoria? 

6. Y6s, I have much money; I travel first class. 

7. Most Americans spend too much money when they 
travel. 

8. I have neither money nor tickets; what shall I do? 

9. I don’t know what to say; without money you can 
travel neither by boat nor by rail. 

10. There are so many travellers in Paris in the summer, 
that I took care to order a room in advance. 

11. The young lady was sitting with her nanc6 on top 
of the omnibus. 

12. She knew neither the name of the street nor the 
hotel to which she was going. 

13. As she did not have any money the coachman told 
her to get down. 

14. She did not speak French, and asked me what he 
was saying. 

15. If you will give me some money, I will pay the 
coachman. 

16. Ask the man yonder, he will tell you what you 
wish to know. 

Ill 

ADJECTIVES 

• 

Agreement. An adjective agrees in gender and number 
with its noun: de I’eau chaude, hot water. If an adjective 
qualifies two or more nouns of different genders, it must 
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be in the plural masculine: le pere et la mdre sont bona, 
the father and mother are good. 

Position. Adjectives are usually placed before the noun: 

I. When they are not emphatic, or when they express an 
idea usually associated with the noun: le cruel tyran, the 
cruel tyrant. 2. When used figuratively: un aveugle 
amour, a blind love. 3. Some very common adjectives, as 
beau, bon, grand, joli, long, petit, etc. 

Adjectives used in a literal sense, to distinguish, em- 
phasize, define, etc., are usually placed after the noun; 
such as: I. Adjectives denoting a physical quality (color, 
shape, etc.) : la table ronde, the round table, de Peau froide, 
cold water. 2. Adjectives denoting nationality, politics, 
etc.: tm journal fran^ais, a French newspaper. 3. Parti- 
ciples used adjectively: une audace £tonnante, an aston-- 
ishing audacity. 4. Adjectives modified by adverbs (ex- 
cepting tres, bien, fort, aussi, si, plus, moins, assez) or 
by adverbial phrases: compare une tres belle femme, a 
very beautiful woman, and un homme vraiment bon, a truly 
good man. 

The position of the adjective is often determined by 
euphony, or it may be a question of choice. 

NUMERALS 

Excepting for the ist ( = premier), the cardinal num- 
bers are used when speaking of the day of the month or 
the numerical title of a ruler. In a series of more than 
two, and in compounds, devadhme is used instead of 
second. 

1. They dined at seven o’clock in a very good res- 
taurant. * ' 

2. Every restaurant is good if you are very hungry. 

3. They arrived in Boulogne on July first, and in Paria 
on the second of July, 
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4* Henriette d’Angleterre^ the sister of Charles the 
Second, lived in France. 

5. To go sight-seeing is both work and pleasure; I was 
already tired at noon to-day. 

6. There was a small table vacant near a large window. 

7. His father and mother were much pleased to receive 
a letter from Paris. 

8. John found the French cities and landscapes very 
interesting. 

9. Will you have some white wine, or do you prefer 
red wine? 

10. I drink neither white nor red wine; please order me 
a cup of black coSee. 

11. Please notice how “some green peas” is written 
(use on) in French: des peiits pois. 

12. That was an excellent dinner — how much did you 
pay for it? 

13. I haven’t paid for it yet, the waiter has not brought 
me the bill. 

14. In most American cities there are many tall build- 
ings. 

15. Have you read the story called “ Brown-eyes? ” 

16. Have you seen the round table which I bought 
yesterday? 

IV 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

Conjunctive and disjunctive forms. The conjunctive form 
is used when the pronoun is immediately connected with 
the verb, i.e. as subject or as direct or indirect obj'ect. 

The disjunctive form is used: i. When the pronoun is 
emphatic: moi, je le veuz, I want it. 2. When two pro- 
nouns form a compound subject or object: j’ai vu elle 
at Itti, I have seen her and him. 3. After prepositions: ne 
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le donnez pas i elle, do not give it to her. 4. After verbs 
like courir, venir, penser, etc.: il pense k moi, he thinks of 
me. s* When it is used absolutely, with the verb under- 
stood: qui a dit cela? Lui, who said that? He. 6. As 
predicate nominative after c’est, ce sont: c’est lui, it is he. 

Position. Place the conjunctive pronoun after the verb, 
if it is the affirmative imperative (using moi and toi for 
me and te), otherwise before the verb. When there are 
two objective pronouns with one verb, place the pronoun 
of the third person next to the verb. If both pronouns 
are of the third person, place the indirect object pronoun 
next to the verb. 

En = de + a pronoun; y = ft (en, dans) + a pronoun. 
En and y are used of things, rarely of persons; often they 
cannot be translated. 

1. How can you forget it? 

2. Shall I go and look for it at once? 

3. This anecdote makes me think of you. 

4. The boy told him that there was no interpreter in 
the hotel. 

5. Tell it to me at once. 

6. How many pairs of gloves have you? I have five. 

7. He? no, he will never show it to you. 

8. The child ran to him and asked him for some bread. 

9. My brother is taller than I, but I am taller than 
you. 

10. Whom did you see? — Him. — Do you mean your 
friend? — Certainly. 

11. Who is there? — It is I; what is the matter? 

12. He gave it to them, although I asked him to give 
it to me. 

13. I saw him and her in the restaurant; they were 
sitting opposite us. 

14. The traveller did not want to give him a tip. 
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15. Give it to me and I will show it to them to-morrow. 

16. If it is necessary, I shall come to-day. 

17. You are not sick, I hope? — Yes, I am. 

V 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

Qui, que, quoi, dont, lequel. Relatives agree with their 
antecedents in gender, number, and person, and must not 
be omitted in French. 

I. Qui is used as subject, and refers to persons or things; 
it may also be used after a preposition; le gargon qui est 
venu, the boy who has come; la soeur pour qui il travaille, 
the sister for whom he works. 2. Que is used as the direct 
object, and refers to persons or things: Phomme que j’ai 
vu, the man whom I have seen. 3. Lequel, both parts of 
which are inflected, may be used in nearly all construc- 
tions instead of qui and que; it must be used after a prep- 
osition when the relative refers to a thing, and in cases 
where the uninflected qui and que would be ambiguous: 
void la maison dans laquelle il demeure, here is the house 
in which he lives; la femme de mon ami, laquelle est ma- 
lade, my friend* s wife who is ill. 4. Quoi, which refers to 
things only, is used after prepositions: de quoi s’agit-il? 
what is the question? {what is it about?) 5. Dont = de + a 
relative pronoun, and refers to both persons and things: 
I’homme dont je vous ai parle, the man I spoke to you 
about. 6. Duquel, de laquelle, etc., are used instead of 
dont when the relative is preceded by a noun governed 
by a preposition: I’homme k la bonte duquel je dois beau- 
coup, the man to whose goodness I owe much. 7. Od, d’oii, 
par oh, are occasionally used instead of a preposition 
+ lequel: la maison d’oh il vient de sortir, the house from 
which he has just gone out. 8 . Ce qui (subject), ce que 
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(object) = what: je ne comprends pas ce que vous dites, 
I do not understand what you say. 

1. Do you like the rolls which they serve for breakfast 
in this hotel? 

2. The man who was here just now is a druggist. 

3. I did not understand what he said; did you (under- 
stand it)? 

4. It was {Cest) you who had written that letter to me. 

5. The merchant's daughter who sold me these gloves 
speaks French and English. 

6. Here is the letter I wrote yesterday, but I have no 
stamps. 

7. The doctor according to whose prescription I take 
this medicine is coming (fut.) to see me to-day. 

8. The book of which I was speaking just now is very 
interesting. 

9. Here are some French postage-stamps which I have 
just bought. 

10. The hotel where we put up is very good, but not 
very cheap. 

11. I have forgotten what I wanted to say to you. 

12. No, I remember now; this is what I wanted to 
speak to you about. 

13. I have received a letter from my mother, who has 
just left New York. 

14. Lazy [fellow] that you are! exclaimed Charles. 

15. It is I who am sitting here; can’t you see me? 

VI 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

Qui, que, quoi, lequel. i. Qui refers to persons only, 
and is used in all cbnstructions: qui va li? who is there? 
2. Que refers to things, and is almost always used as direct 
object: que voyez-vous? whcd do you see? 3. Qui eat-ce 
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qui (as subj.) and qui est-ce que (as obj.) are sometimes 
used for qui in direct questions; qu’est-ce qui (subj.) and 
qu’est-ce que (obj.) may be substituted for que: qu’est-ce 
qui vous 6tonne? what astonishes you? 4. The form que 
is also used as an exclamatory or interrogative adverb: 
que vous etes stupide! how stupid you are! 5. Lequel is 
used to designate which one (of two or more persons or 
things): lequel de mes livres desirez-vous? which of my 
books do you wish? 6. Quoi, whaty is used after a prep- 
osition; it is also used alone, in questions and exclama- 
tions: i quoi pense-t-il? of what is he thinking? 7. Quel, 
quelle, quels, quelles are interrogative adjectives: quel 
enfant est malade? which child is ill? 

1. What do you wish to see to-day? he asked me, 
getting up from his chair. 

2. Who is the young lady who just passed? 

3. Which of these places shall we choose? 

4. Here are some interesting books; which do you 
want to read? 

5. How glad I am to be in Paris at last! 

6. What, he exclaimed, have you never been in the 
Louvre? 

7. What play are we going to see to-night at the 
Theitr e-F ran gais? 

8. Which picture do you prefer to buy? 

9. What fine statues there are here! 

10. What! did he say that thieves had stolen something 
from this room? 

11. Whom did you wish to see? she asked, as she opened 
the door. 

12. The young man, whose father you saw yesterday, 
is tw6nty-four years old. 

13. What are you talking about? I don’t understand 
what you mean. 
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14. Who said that the train leaves at ten o’clock? it 
is not true; it leaves at noon. 

15. I don’t remember what he said; I was too sleepy 
to listen to him. 

16. How old is (what age has) he? Do you think he 
is more than fifteen years old? 

VII 

POSSESSIVES 

Possessive adjectives. Mon, ton, son, etc. i . The mascu- 
line forms moniL ton, son are used before a feminine word 
beginning with a vowel or mute h: mon amie. 2. The 
possessive adjective must be repeated before each noun 
qualified: mes freres et mes soeurs. 3. The definite article 
is often used instead of the possessive adjective, especially 
when referring to parts of the body: il s’est coup£ la main, 
he has cut his hand; il s’est fait mal k la tete, he has hurt his 
head. For the sake of emphasis or clearness ft -f- a dis- 
junctive personal pronoun may be added to a noun quali- 
fied by a possessive adjective: son livre a lui, his book. 
Possessive adjectives are regularly used in address: ma 
mere, mon capitaine. 

Possessive pronouns: le mien, etc. After fttre, ft + a 
disjunctive personal pronoun is often used instead of the 
possessive pronoun : that pen is mine, cette plume est ft moi. 

1. My friend was ready and we set out at once. 

2. He lost his gloves, but he did not buy any in Paris. 

3. The book was hers, but her father did not know it. 

4. You must buy (take) your ticket to-day; to-morrow 
you will have to pay more [for] it. 

5. He lost his hat on the boat, but he had another in 
his trunk. 
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6. Her father came early, but her mother had not 
arrived at nine o’clock. 

7. Their boat left New York ten days ago. 

8. His brother has brown eyes, but his are blue. 

9. The man I saw in the automobile yesterday has 
broken his arm. 

10. I am very thirsty; don’t you want to give me a 
glass of water? 

11. Certainly, he answered; do you wish some ice, too? 

12. My hat is on the table, I believe; is this yours? — 
No, mine is black; the brown hat is my brother’s, so this 
hat must be yours. 

13. What are you doing, mother? May I come in? 

14. Paris is a beautiful city; I admire its (use en) clean 
streets. 

15. My friend and I went on foot, but father took a cab. 

VIII 

DEMONSTRATIVES 

Demonstrative adjectives: ce, cet, cette, ces. Cet is used 
instead of ce before a masculine singular noun beginning 
with a vowel or mute h. For the sake of emphasis, -ci 
and may be added to the noun: cet homme-li. 

Demonstrative pronouns: ce, ceci, cela, celui, celle, ceuz, 
celles, celui-ci, celuidd, etc. Celui, etc., are used only as 
antecedents of a relative, and before a prepositional 
phrase: celui qui Pa fait, he who has done it; ceux dont je 
parle, those of whom I speak, Celui-ci = the latter; celui- 
1 & = the former, 

Ce is used as the subject of etre: i. When it refers to 
something which has already been mentioned: c^est facile 
k faire. 2. When etre is followed by a pronoun, a proper 
noun, or a modified noun: c’est un livre channant, it is a 
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charming book; c’est Jeanne^ iVs Jane. Otherwise it is 
generally translated by il: il est trois heures, it is three 
o'clock; il est clair que vous n’etes par Frangais, it is clear 
that you are not a Frenchman. 

1. If you wish to learn French, you must work hard 
(much), remember that. 

2. Have you already forgotten what I told you? How 
stupid that is! 

3. Which book do you mean, this one, or that one? 

4. It is my brother, I saw him coming. 

5. It is I; I came to ask you to go to walk with me, the 
weather is so beautiful. 

6. If you have not seen a play of Moliere, you must go 
to see one this summer. 

7. It is not difficult to learn to read French. 

8. Listen to this, isn’t it funny? he is teaching Mon- 
sieur Jourdain what prose is. 

9. Have you ever tried to write verses? 

10. Is it true that everything which is not verse is prose? 

11. That would be paying too much, wouldn’t it? 

12. It is already noon, but I am not hungry. 

13. If it rains to-morrow, I am going to the Louvre. 

14. It is true that I went away without saying good- 
bye to him. 

15. It is your turn to play; why don’t you pay attention 
to what you are doing? 

IX 

INDEFINITES 

Quelque, some, a few: quelques amis. Quelque + a 
numeral = about, some: quelques vingt ans. Before ad- 
jectives or adverbs followed by que, and a verb in the 
subjunctive, quelque — however: quelque fort qu’il soit^ 
however strong he may he. 
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Tout, as adjective or pronoun, = o//, every^ whole: tous 
les hommes, all men. Tout, as adverb, = quite: il est 
tout pret, he is quite ready. Tout, as adverb, agrees in 
gender and number with a following feminine adjective, 
if it begins with a consonant: elle etait toute confuse, she 
was quite bewilder ed. It may also be used as a noun: tout 
depend de lui, everything depends on him. 

On, they, you, people, etc., is used as an indefinite sub- 
ject in the singular: on dit, people say. It often translates 
an English passive construction: on vous demande, mon-. 
sieur, you are wanted, sir. 

Rien, nothing, and personne, no one, may be used with 
ne + a verb, or alone, with the verb implied: je n'ai rien 
dit, I have said nothing; qui avez-vous vu l&-bas? Per- 
sonne, whom did you see down there? No one. In nega- 
tive constructions they are used aflSrmatively: sans voir 
personne, without seeing any one. 

Meme = same, but, when it follows a noun or pronoun, 
it means very, self, himself, etc.: c’est la meme chose, it 
is the same thing; les animauz memes, the very animals. 
As adverb, meme = even: meme s’il I’a dit, even if he 
said so. 

1. Some day we will go to the Latin Quarter, which is 
said to be very interesting. 

2. Everybody has heard that quarter of Paris spo- 
ken of. 

3. Some thirty years ago you would not have seen 
any electric lights in Paris. 

4. They say that the novels of Victor Hugo are very 
long; do you know them? 

5. I have been walking for half an hour without 
meeting any one. 

6. What is the matter with you? Nothing; I feel like 
the Pont-Neuf, as they sometimes say in French. 
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7. The king himself was very brave in battle. 

8. No one can be happy without friends. 

9. Let us go, she exclaimed; I am quite ready, and the 
carriage is at the door. 

10. Yes, that is the same man; they say he takes a 
walk every morning. 

11. They were all looking at the crowd in the street. 

12. However brave you are, you must not speak of it 
to everybody. 

13. Even the youngest boys wanted to become soldiers. 

14. Do you remember what they told us about Moliere? 

15. Both [of them] wished to go to the theater, but 
they did not have money enough for two tickets. 

X 

POSITION OF SUBJECT 

A conjunctive subject pronoun follows the verb: i. In 
questions: qu’a-t-il dit? What did he say? 2. After aussi, 
encore, peut-etre, i peine, en vain, au (du) moins: k 
peine etait-il arrive, scarcely had he come, 3. In paren- 
thetical clauses: helasi s’Sciia-t-il, alas! he exclaimed. 
With a noun subject in interrogations, and after the above 
words (aussi, etc.), the noun precedes, and a pleonastic 
pronoun follows, the verb: k peine mon p§re 6tait-il all£, 
scarcely had my father gone. 

After combien, comment, quand, oii, etc., a noun sub- 
ject follows the verb: quand partira votre pere? when is 
your father going? 

A collective singular noun takes a singular verb, but if it 
has a plural complement on which stress is laid, the verb 
must be in the plural: la moitiS des soldats fut tu£e, but 
une foule de soldats furent tu€s. 

Ce, as grammatical subject, takes the plural of the 
verb, if it is followed by a predicate noun in the plural, 
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or a plural pronoun of the third person: ce sont euz, it is 
they, 

1. It is not the English, it is the French who say so, 
he answered. 

2. Hardly had I gone out [of the door] when it began 
to rain. 

3. Perhaps he would like to come with us? 

4. What did your friend say? He spoke so rapidly. 

5. There still exist many ruins of Roman buildings in 
France. 

6. Perhaps you would like to take a ride in my auto- 
mobile, my friend said to her. 

7. A crowd of children were looking at the soldiers 
who were crossing the bridge. 

8. It is they, said he, I am sure of it; how much .will 
you bet? 

9. How much did your father pay for his house? Did 
he pay more than fifty thousand francs? 

10. Do you understand what he means? For my part 
I don’t understand it at all. 

11. Perhaps my brother will go to France next summer. 

12. Neither my sister nor my brother saw him enter. 

13. You and your brother had a very good time, didn’t 
you? 

14. Did the comedy please you? It is said to be too 
long, but I did not think so. 

15. What was the cause of the founding {fondation^ f.) 
of the famous Sorbonne? It was the misery of the poor 
students. 

XI 

TENSES 

With n 7 a . . . que, voilft . . . que, depuis, depuis 
qiiand (que), the present tense denotes what has happened 
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and still continues, and the imperfect what had happened 
and still continued: depuis quand etes-vous ici? how long 
have you been here? il y etait depuis longtemps, he had 
been there a long time. 

The imperfect denotes an action in progress in past time, 
as customary, continued, repeated, etc. : il parlait souvent 
de mon pere, he would often speak of my father. 

The past definite refers to something as past, without 
reference to present time; it marks the succession of 
events or the progress of a story. It is not used in ordi- 
nary spoken French: le roi quitta Paris, the king left Paris. 

The past indefinite speaks of an event as now completed, 
that is, referring to present time; it is also used, in familiar 
style, instead of the past definite: je Pai vu hier, / saw 
him yesterday. 

The past anterior is seldom used except after conjunc- 
tions of time, as lorsque, quand, aussitfit que, des que, etc.: 
des qu’il fut arrive, as soon as he had come. 

The future corresponds to the English future; it must, 
however, be used even when futurity is only implied; thus 
after quand, lorsque, des que, aussitfit que, tant que, etc.: 
tant qu’il sera ici, as long as he is here. It is also used to 
denote probability, and sometimes with the force of an 
imperative: il sera d4ja parti, he has probably gone already. 
Si = whether, takes the future, but not si = if: je ne sais 
s’il viendra, I donH know whether he will come; s’il est vrai 
if it is true. 

The conditional corresponds to the English conditional; 
it is also used to denote probability, and to soften a state- 
ment: auriez-vous la bont 6 de le faire? would you have the 
kindness to do so? 


1. How long have you been in Paris? 

2 . I had been here three weeks when you arrived. 

3 . He was reading when 1 left him. 
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4. He got up every morning at half-past six. 

5. He used to take a walk after breakfast. 

6. The king chose the marechal de Luxembourg, in 
spite of his minister (ministre, m.), who hated him as he 
had hated Turenne. Luxembourg commanded in Flan- 
ders (Flandre) and Catinat in Italy. These two generals 
were then the most esteemed in Europe. 

7. He came this morning, and the others will come 
to-morrow. 

8. As soon as he had bought his ticket he went away. 

9. If you see him when he comes, tell him to wait for 
me here. 

10. I don’t know whether I shall see him to-morrow. 

11. If he does not come he must be ill. 

12. The king would have won the battle, if his general 
had arrived earlier. 

13. I told him that I would come; I said: I will come. 

14. Would you have the kindness to tell me the name 
of that street? — I am a stranger, sir, I can’t tell you. 

XII 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE. I 

The subjunctive is used in subordinate clauses after 
expressions: i. Of will, desire, command, etc.: je veuz 
qu’il le disc, / want him to say it, 2. Of emotion: je re- 
grette qu’il Fait dit, I am sorry he said it, 3. Of doubt, 
denial, ignorance, etc.: je doute qu’il Fait fait, I doubt 
that he did it, 4. Of saying, thinking, etc., when implying 
doubt (i.e., when negative, interrogative, or conditional): 
je ne crois pas qu’il m’ait vu, / do not believe that he saw 
me. The subjunctive is also used: i. After a relative 
pronoun (or oii), when imcertainty is implied: choisissez 
un livre que vous puissiez comprendre, choose a book that 
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you can understand. 2. After a superlative, ‘or word with 
the force of a superlative (setd, unique, etc.) : la plus belle 
vue que je connaisse, the most beautiful view I know, 

1. Is it possible that Captain Crillon hanged himself? 

2. Did the king want him to do so? 

3. Do you think that the king was making fun of the 
old captain? 

4. He is surprised to hear that I can read French. 

5. I think he is twenty years old; do you believe that 
he is older than that? 

6. I do not deny that he is right, but it seems to me 
that he is not polite. 

7. I am afraid that we are not agreed. 

8. Ask him to show us the tramway which goes to 
Versailles. 

9. I am looking for a doctor who can cure me. 

10. There are few doctors who know as much as that 
man thinks he knows. 

11. It is the first time that I have asked you for money. 

12. Must I put the verb in the subjunctive {subjonctif, 
m.) in that sentence? 

13. You must know French very well if you know how 
to use the subjunctive. 

14. It is possible that you will never learn it. 

15. lam afraid you are not very polite. 

XIII 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE, II 

The subjunctive is used after conjunctions: i. Of time^ 
jusqu’i ce que, avant que, en attendant que: il ne partira 
pas avant que je vienne, he will not start before I come. 
2 Of purpose, afin que, pour que, de crainte (peur) que 
• . . ne; (some conjunctions of purpose, such as de xna- 
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nidre que, de fagon que, etc., may denote a certain result^ 
and then the indicative is used): je te dis cela afin que 
tu rSvitiez, I tell you this in order that you may avoid him. 
n s’est conduit de maniere que son pere en est content, 
he conducted himself so that his father is satisfied. 3. Of 
condition, supposd que, pourvu que; si, if, takes the 
indicative, but when si is replaced by que in a following 
clause, the subjunctive is used after que: pourvu qu’il le 
fasse, provided he does it; s^il vient et qu^il ait le livre, if 
he comes and if he has the book, 4. Of concession, quoique, 
bien que, etc.: bien qu’il soit tr^s jeune, although he is 
very young. 

The subjunctive is used after the indefinite relatives, 
qui, que, quelque, quoi que,* etc.: quoi qu’il fasse, whatever 
he may do. 

The infinitive is used instead of the subjunctive when 
the subject of the dependent clause is the same as that of 
the main clause. In that case afin que, etc., is changed 
to afin de, etc.: il est venu afin de se dgfendre, he came 
in order to defend himself. 

1. Will you go out before he comes back? 

2. They went into the garden in order to rest. 

3. I write you this in order that you may meet him 
in Paris. 

4. Although I know that he is looking for me, I don’t 
want to tell him where I am. 

5. If you give your address to the American Express 
Company, and if he sees it there, he will come to the hotel 
at once. 

6. Yes, said Marie, my brother has described you in 
such a way that I feel that I know you, although I have 
not seen you before to-day. 

7. However it may be, do not be afraid that I shall 
tell him about it. 
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8. Do not wait for me in case I am not ready at half- 
past one. 

9. I shall be in the museum until it gets dark. 

10. Although I have telephoned several times to-day, 
I have not been able to reach him {entrer en communica- 
tion avec lui). 

11. Have you seen Charleses new automobile (m.)? It 
is a Renauld; his father does not permit him to drive it 
alone yet. 

12. Well, I am glad of it; for Charles wants to go fast, 
although he is near-sighted {avoir la vue hasse), 

13. I am sure my cablegram {c&blegramme, m.) was 
never sent, although I paid three dollars (m.) for it. 

XIV 

PARTICIPLES 

The participial form in -ant is used: i. As a present 
participle to express action; it is then invariable: des 
enfants mourant de faim, children dying of hunger. 2. As 
a verbal adjective; it then agrees in gender and number 
with the word qualified: les gladiateurs mourants, the 
dying gladiators. 3. Preceded by the preposition en 
(= a gerund); it is then invariable, and is equivalent to 
a subordinate clause: I’appetit vient en mangeant, the 
appetite comes while eating. 

The past participle, used without auxiliary, is treated 
like an adjective. When the auxiliary is etre, the past 
participle agrees with the subject: elle est arrivSe, she 
has arrived; when the auxiliary is avoir (or 8tre with a 
reflexive verb), the past participle agrees with a preceding 
direct object: la lettre que j’ai resue, the letter which I 
have received; elle s’est trompSe, she is mistaken; but elle 
s’est lav8 les mains, she washed her hands. 

i. What shall I order for you, Auntie? he said, sitting 
down at the table, 
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2. While reading the newspaper this afternoon, I fell 
asleep. 

3. The postman came running and said that a strike 
{grive^ f.) would be declared at once. 

4. Do you mean that, because of the strike, I shall 
not receive the letters addressed to me? 

5. She was not used to drinking wine or beer. 

6. Her father was a prohibitionist {prohibitioniste, m.), 
and she had not been permitted to drink wine. 

7. The man, not hearing what I said, did not raise 
his eyes. 

8. Being ill, he did not get up yesterday. 

9. Having bought the gloves, he put them on before 
leaving the shop. 

10. She was quite disappointed not to find you at home. 

11. Do you think that the street life {animation (f.) des 
rues) of Paris is more interesting than that of New York? 

12. Most Americans are delighted with Paris. 

13. The aunt did not like the ice-cream, but Charles 
found it excellent. 

14. I have read all the books which you gave me; they 
are all very interesting. 

1$. The walk which I took yesterday was too fatiguing; 
I shall not go out to-day. 


XV 

NEGATION; ADVERBS, ETC. 

Negation. The negative particle ne is placed before 
the verb, and pas, point, guere, plus, etc., are placed after 
the verb '(or after the auxiliary, in compound tenses): il 
n’est pas malade, he is not ill. Ne is not used if the verb 
is omitted: pas de lettre. Pas may be omitted: i. With 
pouvoir, oser, cesser, and savoir: je ne sais, I donH know. 
2. After qui, who^ and que, why^ in questions and ex« 
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damations: que ne I’a-t-il fait plus t6t? why did he not 
do so sooner? 3. After an expressed or implied negation: 
il n’y a pas, sans, peu, etc.: il est impossible qu’il ne le 
sadie, it is impossible that he does not know it. 

Adverbs are placed after a simple tense of the verb, but 
between the auxiliary and the past participle in compound 
tenses: il est venu, he has already come. However, 
bier, aujourd’hui, demain, tdt, tard, ici, and 1& follow the 
past participle: il est venu hier, he came yesterday. 

Faire + an infinitive = to have, cause^ get, etc.; when 
the infinitive has no object, the subject of the infinitive 
has the form of a direct object: je I’ai fait lire. When 
the infinitive itself has a direct object, the subject of the 
infinitive takes the indirect object form: je lui ai fait 
dcrire une lettre. 

Entendre, laisser, and voir + an infinitive are con- 
strued like faire. 

1. First he made me come in and then he asked me 
where 1 came from. 

2. He had his hair cut yesterday. 

3. How much will it cost to have such a coat made? 

4. I have just heard it said (inf.) that there has been 
an earthquake {tremblement (m.) de terre) in Italy. 

5. He came home late last evening, because he had 
gone to the theater. 

6. Haven’t you heard him say that he would come? 
— Not a word. 

7. He did not dare to go out before it was dark. 

8. There is no one that can do it as well as he. 

9. I heard her sing last evening; my sister said that 
you had heard her before. 

10. He scarcely spoke to me all day; do you suppose 
he is angry with me? 

11. Many Frenchmen travel but little and know their 
own country only. 
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12. Charles made Henry promise to say nothing about 
it to John. 

13. I am very sorry that I cannot take an automobile 
ride with you this morning. 

14. Well, well try to go some (an)other day. 

15. Don’t let him read that book, it is not worth while. 

16. Didn’t you hear anything? It seemed to me that I 
heard some one coming upstairs (monter). 

XVI 

PLEONASTIC NE, ETC. 

The pleonastic ne is used: i. After empScher and £viter, 
when used affirmatively: 6vitez qu’il ne vous voie, avoid 
his seeing you. 2. After expressions of fear, when used 
affirmatively, or interrogatively without implied nega- 
tion: je Grains qu’il ne soit ici, I fear that he is here; but, 
je ne Grains pas qu’il soit ioi, / do not fear that he is here. 

3. After expressions of doubt or denial, when negative or 
interrogative with implied negation: je ne doute pas qu’il 
ne soit iei, / do not doubt that he is here; but, doutez-vous 
qu’il soit iei? do you doubt that he is here? (He is here.) 

4. After i moins que: k moins que je ne sois malade, 
unkss I am ill. 5. After a comparative (plus, mieuz, 
etc.), when used affirmatively: elle est plus belle qu’on 
ne dit, she is more beautiful than people say. 

The rules for the pleonastic ne are not always strictly observed. 

A, de: 

i voix basse, in a low voice 

Phomme auz cheveuz noirs, the black-haired man 

une tasse a th^, a tea-cup 

une tasse da the, a cup of tea 

une table de bois, a wooden table 

Avant, devant. Avant = before (of time): avant six 
heores, before six o'clock. Devant, before^ in front of {oi 
position): il s’arrdta devant la maison, he stopped in front 
of the house. 
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Plus, davantage. Plus is used in a direct comparison, 
and may be followed by de or que: il est plus fort que 
moi, he is stronger than I am; davantage is always used 
absolutely, and cannot be followed by a complement 
(i.e., an adjective, de, or que): ce tableau me plait davan- 
tage, this picture pleases me more. 

1. Avoid his seeing you, if you can, for I cannot prevent 
his coming. 

2. I do not deny that your friend is very beautiful. 

3. They doubted whether he would succeed. 

4. Yesterday the doctor feared that he would not live a week. 

5. Are you afraid that he is working too [hard]? 

6. I will not talk about it to anybody, unless you permit me. 

7. He has more money now than he had ten years ago. 

8. That is because he has not been afraid of working. 

9. Before meeting you I stopped in front of a shop in order 
to look at my watch. 

10. Aren’t those tea-qups beautiful? Yes, but let us not 
look at them any more. I am afraid you will buy them, 
unless you tear yourself away now. 

11. I will not tell you anything more about it. 

12. The little boy said that he was nine years old, but I 
think he is older. 

13. Let me give you another cup of coffee before you go; 
no more, thank you. 

14. Aren’t you afraid that you will sleep too long, unless 
you go to bed now? 

XVII 

MODAL AUXILIARIES 

Devoir, ponvoir, and falloir have all their tenses, but the 
English equivalents, ought, can, must, are defective verbs, and 
various circumlocutions must therefore be used in translation. 
For example, since the English verbs lack the past participle, 
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a sentence like il aurait pa venir is translated he might have 
comey or he might have been able to come, that is, the past infin- 
itive is used in place of the participle. Compare also 11 aurait 
dA venir, he ought to have come. The following examples 
show the most important meanings of these verbs; and of 
vouloir and savoir. 


Devoir, to owe: 

n me doit cinq francs He owes me five francs 


ought, must (expressing duty, obligation) : 


Nous devons payer nos dettes 
Vous devrez sortir 
Vous devriez sortir 
Vous aviez dU sortir 
Vous auriez dU sortir 
II doit toe sorti 

is to, etc,: 

Je dois quitter Paris demain 
n devait rester 


We ought to pay our debts 
You will have to go out 
You ought to go out 
You had been obliged to go out 
You should have gone out 
He must have gone out 

I am to leave Paris to-morrow 
He was to, had to, remain 


Falloir, mu^t, to have to, to be necessary: 


n me f aut aller | 
n faut que j’aille J 


I have to go; I must go 


n vous aurait f allu aller 


it takes: 

n me faut une heure pour y 
aller 


It would have been necessary 
for you to go 

It takes me an hour to go there 


n me faut cinq francs 

f ouvoir, to be able, may, can: 
Je pourrais venir 
Paurais pu venir 


impersonally: 

II sepeutqu’il Vienne 


I need five francs 


I might, could, come 
I could have come; I might have 
been able to come 

It is possible that he may come 
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Savoir, to know, to know how to, can: 

Je sais danser I know how to dance 

Notice the use of the conditional with ne: 

Je ne^saurais vous le dire 1 cannot tell you 

Vonloir, to want, wish, wiU: 

Je veux y aller I want to go there 

Je voudrais y aller 1 should like to go there 

Veuillez venir id Please come here 

Vonloir expresses a will, wish, etc., but not a mere futurity; 
thus Tonloir cannot be used in the sentence he wiU return 
to-morrow, il reviendra demain. 

1. I wanted very much to see you, but I couldn’t come 
earlier. 

2. I am very sorry, but I can’t give you the information 
you wish. 

3. We ought to see Brittany before we go home. 

4. It is a more picturesque country than Normandy is. 

5. She must have been very beautiful when she was younger. 

6. He is to begin to study French to-morrow. 

7. He should have begun earlier; [the] younger one is, 
[the] more easily one learns. 

8. Could you tell me what road to take in order to go to 
the station? 

9. Didn’t he tell you that he came from me {de ma part) ? 
He ought to have done so, because that would have explained 
everything. 

10. First you must decide what you wish to do, and then you 
must not let anybody prevent you from doing it. 

11. I have often heard my teacher say that what is not 
clear is not French. 

12. Last summer a friend of mine, who was spending the 
vacation in France, visited Mt. St. -Michel. He said it was 
the most {Attesting thing he ha4 9ver seen. 
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13. What would MoHfere say if he could come back and 
see a theater lighted by electricity? He did not even have 
gas, but had to be satisfied with a few candles. 

14. In the beginning he did not make money enough to 
pay for the candles even, and consequently he had to spend 
some time in prison. 


Verbs followed by an Infinitive 

I. The following verbs require no preposition before the 
follo\/ing infinitive: 


aimer mieuz, to prefer 
aller, to go 

avoir beau, to be (etc.) in vain 
compter, to intend 
croire, to think, believe 
dtoer,i to wish 
devoir, to be, ought, etc. 
entendre, to hear 
envoyer, to send 
espdrer,! to hope 
faire, to make, cause 
falloir, to be necessary, must 
iaisser,!’ > to let, allow 
1 Sometimes de. 


oser, to dare 
paraitre, to appear 
penser,^ to intend, be near 
pouvoir, to be able, can 
prdfdrer,! to prefer 
se rappeler,^ to remember 
regarder, to look at 
savoir, to know how to, can 
sembler, to seem 
valoir mieuz, to be better 
venir,» to come 
voir, to see 

vouloir, to wish, be willing 

»Cf. list II and III. 


* Sometimes A. 


II. The following verbs require the preposition A before 
the following infinitive: 


aider, to help 
aimer,!* a like 
s’amueer, to amuse oneself 
apprendre, to learn, teach 
B’attendre, to expect 
avoir, to have to, must 
avoir de la peine, to have diffi- 
culty in 

diiither, to seek, tiy 


commencer,! to begin 
continuer,! to continue 
coAter, to cost 

se decider, to make up one’s mind 
ddpenser, to spend 
se determiner, to resolve 
se disposer, to get ready 
donner, to give 
enseigner, to teach 
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s’habituer, to accustom oneself 

prendre garde,' to take care 

h6siter,i to hesitate 

rdussir, to succeed 

inviter, to invite 

songer, to think of 

se mettre, to begin 

sufSre, to suffice 

obliger,! to oblige, to force 

tarder, to be late, delay 

parvenir, to succeed 

tenir, to be anxious 

passer, to spend 

travailler, to work 

penser,! to think of 

trouver, to find 

veiiir,»»* to happen 

1 Sometimes takes de. * Sometimes no preposition. * Cf. list I and III. 

III. The following verbs require the preposition de before 
the following infinitive: 

s’agir, to be the matter, to be a 

se flatter, to flatter oneself 

question of 

gdner, to incommode 

s’aviser, to think of, take it into 

gronder, to scold 

one’s head 

se hdter, to hurry 

bUUner, to blame 

s’indigner, to be indignant 

cesser, to cease 

jouir, to enjoy 

se charger, to undertake 

manquer,' to fail, be near 

commander, to command 

se moquer, to make fun of 

commencer,' to begin 

notifier, to notify 

continuer, 1 to continue 

obliger,' to oblige, force 

convenir, to agree 

offrir, to offer 

craindre, to fear 

omettre, to omit 

dffendre, to forbid 

oublier,' to forget 

demander,' to ask 

parler, to speak 

se ddp^cher, to make haste 

se passer, to do without 

dire,> to tell, bid 

plaindre, to pity 

toire, to write 

prendre garde,> to take care not, 

s’efforcer,' to try, endeavor 

beware of 

empteher, to prevent 

se presser, to hurry 

essayer,! to try 

prier,' to beg, pray 

a’dtonner, to be astonished 

se proposer, to intend 

dviter, to avoid 

regretter, to regret 

feindre, to feign 

se rdjouir, to rejoice 

finir/ to finish 

remerder, to thank for 
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r€soudie,' to resolve, decide 
risqiier, to risk 
se souder, to care 
souxire, to smile 
se souvenir, to remember 

1 Sometimes takes A. 

> Sometimes no preposition. 


supplier, to beseech 
tftcher,! to try 
tenter,^ to attempt 
se vanter, to boast 
venir,* to have just 

» Cf. list II. 

< Cf. list I and II. 


Some verbs may be construed with ll, de, or the direct infini- 
tive; the meaning then usually changes with the construction. 
Examples are: 


Aimer: 

J’aime A lire 
n aime mieux jouer 

IMdder: 

Cette raison m’a d€dd6 k 
partir 

II a d6cid6 de vendre sa 
montre 

Dire: 

Dites-lui de s’en aller 
U dit Pavoir fait 

Espdrer: 

J’esp^ le revoir aujour- 
dliui 

Peut-on espdrer de vous re- 
voir aujourd’hui? 

Atre: 

Nous sommes k foire 
n est A sniabiller 
n est A espdrer 
C’est A vous A jouer 
C’est A vous de partir 


I like to read 
He prefers to play 

This reason has induced me to 
start 

He has decided to sell his watch 


Tell him to go away 
He says he has done it 

I hope (with some degree of cer- 
tainty) to see him again to-day 
May I hope (more uncertain) to 
see you again to-day? 

We are writing 
He is dressing 
It is to be hoped 
It is your turn to play 
It is your place (proper for you) 
to depart 
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Mftnquer: 

Je ne manquerai pas d’y 
aller 

H a manqud k le f aire 
Nous avons manqud de 
verser 

Prendre garde: 

Prenez garde k le lui dire 

Prenez garde de tomber 

Prdtendre: 

When pr6tendre=/0 want, 
when it= aspire to, it takes k: 

Je prdtends vous convaincre 
Sans prdtendre k leur plaire 

Venir: 

n est venu nous voir 
S’il vient k le faire 
n vient de finir 


I shall not fail (—not forget, 
omit) to go there 
He failed to do so 
We came near upsetting 


Take care (Be sure) to tell him 
so 

Take care not to fall 

assert, it takes no preposition; 

I want to convince you 
Without pretending (hoping) to 
please them 

He came to see us 
If he happens to do so 
He has just finished 



CONJUGATIONS 


AUXILIARY VERBS 
avoir 
Infinitive 
avoir, to have 

Participles 

ayant, having eu, had 

Indicative 

PRESENT 

7 have, I am having 

nous avons 
vous avez 
ils ont 

IMPERFECT or DESCRIPTIVE PAST 

7 had, I was having, I used to have 

j’avais nous avions 

tu avals vous aviez , 

il avait ils avaient 


J’ai 
tu as 
ila 
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Conditional 

I should have^ I should he having 
j’aunuB nous auiioiiB 

tu auiais voiis attriez 

il aurait ils auxaient 


Imperative 
have^ etc. 
aie 
ayons 
ayez 

Subjunctive 


PRESENT 

{ihai) I {may) have 


jUa 

nous a 3 ron 8 

til aiaa 

vous ayez 

ilait 

ils aient 


IMPERFECT 


{ihai) I {might) have 

J^aussa 

nous euasions 

tu aussas 

vous aussiez 

ilaat 

ils aussent 


6tant, being 


jesuis 

til €8 
ilert 


«tre 


Infinitive 
itre, to be 

Participles 

dtSf been 

Indicative 


present 
I am, am being 


nous sommaa 
VOU8 htes 
ils sont 


IMPERFECT or DESCRIPTIVE PAST 

7 was, I used to be, I was being 

J’Mds nous tftkna 

tu teis vdus Mas 

il Aalt lla Aaknt 
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PAST DEFINITE OT NARRATIVE PAST 
I was 

je fuB 
tu fus 
Ufut 

FUTURE 

I shall be 

je serai 
tu seras 
il sera 

CONDITIONAI. 

I should be 

je serais 
tu serais 
il serait 

Imperative 
be^ etc. 
sois 
soyons 
so3rez 

Subjunctive 

PRESENT 

{Ihal) I {may) be 

je sois 
tu sois 
Usoit 

IMPERFECT 

{Ihal) I {mighl) be 

je fusse 
tu fusses 
ilfftt 


or PRETERIT 

nous filmes 
vous fAtes 
ils furent 


nous serons 
vous serez 
ils seront 


nous serions 
vous seriez 
ils seiaient 


nous soyons 
vous soyez 
ils soient 


nous fussions 
vous fussiez 
ils fussent 
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REGULAR VERBS 

SIMPLE TENSES 
FIRST CONJUGATION 

iNFINmVE 
donner, to give 


Participles 


doimant, giving 


donnd, given 


Indicative 

PRESENT 

I am giving, I give, I do give 


ft donne 
ttt donnes 
il doxme 


nous donnozis 
70118 doimez 
ils donnent 


IMPERFECT or DESCRIPTIVE PAST 


I was giving, I used to give, I gave 


je donnaiB 

tU 

R donnait 


nous donnions 
vous donniez 
ils donnaient 


PAST DEHNITE OT NARRATIVE PAST Of PRETERIT 
I gave, I did give 

je donnai nous donndmes 

tu donnas vous donnAtes 

il donna ils donnirent 


FUTURE 

I shall give, I shall be giving 

je donnerai nous donnerons 

tu donneras vous donnerez 

il donnera Ils donneront 
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Conditional 


I should give, I should be giving 


je donnerais 
tu donnerais 
il donnerait 


nous donnerions 
VOU 8 donnexiez 
ils donneraicnt 


Imperative 
give, etc. 
donne 
donnons 
donnez 


Subjunctive 


je donne 
tu donnes 
U donne 


present 

{that) I (may) give 

nous donnions 
vous donniez 
ils donnent 


imperfect 


je donnasse 
tu donnasses 
il donndt 


(lhal) I (might) give 

nous donnassions 
vous donnassiez 
ils donnassent 


SECOND CONJUGATION 

Infinitive 
finir, to finish 

Participles 

finissant, finishing fini, finished 

Indicative 

present 

I am finishing, I finish, 1 do finish 
je finis nous finissons 

tu finis vous finissez 

il finit ils finissent 

IMPERFECT or DESCRIPTIVE PAST 

J was finishing, I used to finish, I finished 
je finissais, etc. 
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PAST DEFINITE Of NARRATIVE PAST Of PRETERIT 

1 finished^ I did finish 

je finis nous fintmes 

tu fititB vous finites 

il finit ils finirent 

FUTURE 

I shaU finish, I shall he finishing 
je finJrai, etc. 

Conditional 

/ should finish, I should he finishing 
je fininds, etc. 

Imperative 
finish, etc. 


Subjunctive 

PRESENT 

(ihal) I (may) finish 
je finisse, etc. 

IMPERFECT 

(lhal) I (might) finish 

je finJsse nous finissions 

tu finisses vous finissiez 

il finit ils finissent 


THIRD CONJUGATION 

Infinitive 
rompre, to break 

Participles 

rompant, breaking rompu, hrokon 

Indicative 
present 

1 am breaking, I break, I do break 
je romps nous rompons 

tu romps vous rompez 

11 r o mp t ils rompent 
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ZMFERPECT Of DESCRIPTIVE PAST 
7 was hreaking^ I used to break, I broka 
je rompais, etc. 

PAST DEFINITE Of NARRATIVE PAST Of PRETERIT 

I broke, I did break 

je rompis nous romptmes 

tu rompis vous rompftes 

il rompit ils rompirent 

FUTURE 

I shall break, I shall be breaking 
je romprai, etc. 

Conditional 

7 should break, I should be breaking 
je romprais, etc. 


je rompisse 
tu rompisses 
il rompit 


Imperative 
break, etc. 
romps 
rompons 
xompez 

Subjunctive 

PRESENT 

(that) I (may) break 
je rompe, etc. 

IMPERFECT 

'(that) I (might) break 


nous rompissions 
vous rompissiez 
ils rompinent 


CQBIPOUND TENSES 


iNFlNZnVS 
PERFECT 
to have given 
avoir donn6 


Participle 

PERFECT 
having given 
ayant donntf 
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Indicative 

PAST INDEFINITE 

* PLX7PERFECT 

/ have given 

7 had given 

j’ai doim€ 

j’avais donnd 

etc. 

etc. 

PAST ANTERIOR 

FUTURE ANTERIOR 

I have given 

7 shall have given 

j’eus donnd 

j’aurai doimd 

etc. 

etc. 

Conditional Anterior 

7 should have given 

j’Aiirais donnd 

etc. 


Subjunctive 

PERFECT 

PLUPERFECT 

(that) 1 (may) have given 

(that) I (might) have given 

j’aie doimd 

j’eusse donnd 

etc. 

etc. 

Compound tenses of. an intransitive verb with itre: aniver, 

to arrive. 


Infinitive 

Participle 

PERFECT 

PERFECT 

to have arrived 

having arrived 

dtre anivd(e)(B) 

dtant arriv6(e)(8) 

Indicative 

PAST INDEFINITE 

PLUPERFECT 

I have arrived 

7 had arrived 

je suis arrivd(e) 

j’dtais arrivd(e) 

etc. 

etc. 

nous somines arrivd8(de8) 

nous dtions arrivdsCdes) 

etc. 

etc. 

PAST ANTERIOR 

FUTURE ANTERIOR 

7 had arrived 

7 shall have arrived 

Je fiiB anivd(e) 

je serai axrivd(e) 

etc. 

etc. 
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Conditional Antsrioe 
1 should have arrived 

Je serais arriT 6 (e) 
etc. 

Subjunctive 

PEUFECT PLUPERFECT 

{tha£) 1 (may) have arrived (that) I (might) have arrived 
je sois axiiv 6 (e) je fusse arriv€(e) 

etc. etc. 

THE REFLEXIVE VERB 
se flatter, to flatter one's self 
Indicative 


PRESENT 
7 flatter myself 
je me flatte 
tu te flattes 
il se flatte 
elle se flatte 
nous nous flattens 
Yous Yous flattez 
lls se flattent 
elles se flattent 

IMPERFECT 

7 flattered (was flattering) myself 
je me flattals 

PAST DEnsriK 
I flattered myseHf 
It me flattai 

FUTURE 

7 shaU flatter myself 
je me ilatterai 


PAST INDEFINITE 
7 have flattered mysdf 
je me suis flatt4(e) 
tu t’es flatt^(e) 
il s’est flatte 
elle s’est flattie 
nous nous sommes flatte(e)s 
YOUS YOUS dtes flatt 6 (e}s 
ils se sont flattes 
elles se sont flattees 

PLUPERFECT 

7 had flattered mysdf 
je m’ 6 tals flatte(e) 

PAST ANTERIOR 

7 had flattered mysdf 
je me fus flatte(e) 

FUTURE ANTERIOR 

7 shell have flattered myself 
je me serai flatte(e) 


Conditional 


PRESENT past 

7 should flatier myself 7 should have flaUered myself 

Je « je me serais flatte(e) 
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Imperative 

fiaUer yourself^ etc. 
flatte-toi 
flattons-nous 
flattez-voua 

Subjunctive 

present 

PAST 

(that) I {may) fiaUer myself {that) I {may) have flattered 

myself 

je me flatte 

je me sois flatt^(e) 

etc. 

etc. 

imperfect 

PLUPERFECT 

{that) 1 {might) flatter mysdf {that) I {might) have flattered 

myself 

jeme flattasse 

je me fusse flatt6(e) 

etc. 

etc. 

THE 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Infinitive 

PRESENT 

PERFECT 

to he Raised 

to have been praised 

iitrt loa6(e) or loii€(e)8 

avoir 6t6 lou6(e) or lou€(e)s 

Participles 

PRESENT 

PERFECT 

being fraised 

having been praised 

^tant loiM(e) or lou^(e)8 

ajant 6t6 loul(e} or ]ou€(e)8 

Indicative 

PRESENT 

PAST INDEHNITE 

/ am (fleing) fraised 

7 have been {I was) fraised 

Je sols km6(e) 

j’ai M loti<(e) 

etc. 

etc. 

nous eominee ]oii€(e)a 

nous avons ]oul(e)8 

etc. 

etc. 

DIPERIECT 

PLUPERFECT 

I was fraised 

7 had been fraised 

filaM ]oiil(8) 

J^vaia M .loii6(e) 

etc. 

etc. 



conjugations: the passive voice 


I7I 


PAST DEFINITE 

PAST ANTERIOR 

1 was praised 
je fus lou^(e) 
etc. 

I had been praised 
j’eus €t€ loa^(e) 
etc. 

FUTURE 

FUTURE ANTERIOR 

/ shall he praised 
je serai lou^(e) 
etc. 

7 shall have been praised 
j’aurai loii^(e) 
etc. 


Conditional 

PRESENT 

ANTERIOR 

7 should he praised 
je serais lou€(e) 
etc. 

7 should have been praised 
j’atirais lou^(e) 
etc. 


Imperative 


he praised 
sois lou£(e) 
etc. 


Subjunctive 

PRESENT 

PAST 

(that) 1 (may) he praised 
je sois lou4(e) 
etc. 

(that) I (may) have been praised 
j’aie M lou6(e) 

. etc. 

IMPERFECT 

PLUPERFECT 

{that) I (mighl) he praised 
je fusse loti6(e) 
etc. 

f/hafi 7 (might) have been praised 
j’eusse M lott6(e) 
etc. 
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absondxe, to absolve 


Infinitive, Pres. Part., Past Part., Pres. Indic., 

ETC. ETC. etc. etc. 

absoudre absolvant absous absouds 

Like rdsoudre, except in past part. 


PrET. iNDICn 
ETC. 

abBohiB 


acqa6]ir, to acquire 

acqudrir acqudrant acquis acquien acquis 

acquerrai acqudrais avoir acquis acquiers acquisse 

acquerrais acqui^re etc. 

pres, indic, acquiers, -quiers, -quiert, -qu6rons, -qudrez, -quibrent 
pres, subj, acquibre, -quibres, -quibre, -qudrions, -qudriez, -quibrent 


alleri to go 

aller allant allb vais allai 

irai allais btre allb va allaase 

irais aille etc. 

pres, indic. vais, vas, va, allons, allez, vont 
pres. subj. aille, allies, aille, allions, allies, aillent 


assaillir, to assail 

assaillant feffoiiu flfiBflillf assaillis 

assaillirai avoir flBfffl*l]!i flf?Bwil1f 

assaillirais assaille etc. 

pres, indic. assaille, -sailles, -saille, -saillons, -saillez, -saillent 
Also tressaillir 

asseoir, to seat 

asseoir asseyant assis assiedB assis 

assibrai asseyais btre assis assieds assisse 

assibrais asseye etc. 

pres, indic. assieds, assieds, assied, ass^on^ aasbyez, assqrent 

X72 
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boira, to drink 

iNnNITXVB, PRXS. PART., PAST PART., PrES. InDIC., PrET. ImD 
BIC. XTC. BTC. • BTC. BTC. 

boire buvant bu bois bus 

boirai buvais avoir bu bois busse 

boirais boive etc. 

pres, indie, bois, bois, boit, buvons, buvez, boivent 
pres. subj. boive, boives, boive, buvions, buviez, boivent 

bouillir, to boil 

bouillir bouillant bouilli bous bouillis 

bouillirai bouillais avoir bouilli bous bouillisse 

bouillirais bouille etc. 

pres, indie, bous, bous, bout, bouillons, bouillez, bouillent 

condure, to conclude 

condure conduant condu condus condus 

condurai conduais avoir condu condus condusse 

conduzais condue etc. 

pres, indie, condus, -dus, -clut, -cluons, -duez, -eluent 

condtdra, to lead 

conduire conduisant conduit conduis conduisis 

conduirai conduisais avoir conduit conduis conduisisse 
conduirais conduise etc. 

pres, indie, conduis, -duis, -duit, -duisons, -duisez, -duisent 
Also construire instruire 

ddtruire introduire 

induire produire 

rdduire 

eonnaltre, to know 

connattre connaissant connu connais connus 

connaltrai connaissais • avoir connu connais connusse 

connattrais connaisse etc. 

pres, indie, connais, -nais, -natt, -naissons, -naissez, -naissent 
And its compound rsconnattre, also paitre 

condre, to sew 

coudie cousant cousu couds cowds 

eoudrai cousais avoir cousu couds cousisse 

coudrais couse etc. 

pres, indie, couds, couds, coud, cousons, cousez, cousent 
Also its compound ddcoudre 
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courir, to run 


iNTDimVl, 

XTC. 

Pus. Past., 

STC. 

Past Past., Pres. Indic., 
Ere. ETC. 

Put. iNDiCn 

ETC. 

courir 

couzant 

coum cours 

courus 

couzzai 

courais 

avoir coum couzs 

courusse 

couzxais 

coure 

etc. 



pres, indie, coiin, couzs, court, courons, courez, courent 
Alio its compounds occouiir 
parcovanr 
secourir 

couvrir, io cover 

couTiir Gouvzant couvert couvre . couvzis 

couTzind coumus avoir convert couvre couvruse 

couvzirais couvre etc. 

pres, indie, couvre, couvres, couvre, couvroiis,.couvrez, couvrent 

craindre, to fear 

craiudze craignant czaint czains craignis 

czaindrai craiguais avoir czaint czains craignisse 

czaindzais ciaigne etc. 

pres, indie, czains, czains, czaint, craignons, craignez, czaignent 
Also contzaindre 
jdaindre 

croire, to believe 

endze croyant cm crois crus 

croizai cro jais avoir cm crois crusse 

croizais croie etc. 

pres, indie, crois, crois, croit, croyons, croyez, croient 

croitre, to grow 

crottra croissant erd ^ crolta erds 

croltzai croissais avoir erd * croie erdsse 

crottzais croisse etc. 

pres, indie, cxots, croie, croit, croissozis, ezoissez, croissent 

cueillir, to gather 

cueOlir cueiUant cueilli cueille cueiUis 

cueiUerai cucillais avtdr cueilli cueille cueiUisse 

cueilleials cueille etc. 

pres, indie, cueille, cueilles, cueille, cueillons, cueillez, cueillent 
Also its compound recueilHr 



TABLE OF IRREGULAR VERBS 


I7S 


iNFINmVE, 

ETC. 


devoir, to owe^ must 


Pres. Part., 

ETC. 


Pres. Isdk^ 

ETC. 


Prst. Imds^ 

BTC. 


Past Part. 

ETC. 

devoir devant dd dois diu 

devrai devais avoir dd dois dusse 

devrais doive etc. 

pres, indie, dois, dois, doit, devons, devez, doivent 
pres. subj. doive, doives, doive, devions, deviez, doivent 


dire, to say 

dire disant dit dis dis 

dirai disais avoir dit dis disse 

dirais dise etc. 

pres, indie, dis, dis, dit, disons, dites, disent 
Also its compounds eontredue redire 
inier^re 

dormir, to sleep 

donnir dormant dormi dors dormls 

dorpiirai donnais avoir dormi don dormisse 

dorxnirais dorme etc. 

pres, indie, don, don, dort, dormons, dormez, doiment 
Also its compound endormir 

6crire, to write 

foire dcrivant dcrit dcris foivis 

dcrirai dcrivais avoir dcrit dcris foivIsBe 

dcrirais derive etc. 

pres, indie, dcris, dcris, dcrit, dcrivons, dciivez, toivent 


envoyer, to send 

envoyer envoyant envoyd envois envoyai 

enverrai envoyais avoir envoyd envoie envoyasse 

enverrais envoie etc. 

pres, indie, envoie, envoies, envoie, envoyons, envoyez, envenent 

iaillir, to/ail 

fdlfir [teillant] fUlU [fBui] pdllk] 

fiUlHnd [fiOUais] avoir faim 

teilSiaia {taiUe] ate. 
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faire, to do, to make 

iNTZNinvB, Prbs. Part., Past Part., Pres. Indic., Prbt. IifDX:i| 

ETC. BTC. ETC. ETC. ETC. 

faire faisant fait fais fia 

fend faisais avoir fait fais fisse 

fends fasse etc. 

pres, indie, fais, fais, fait, faisons, faites, font 
Also its compounds d^faire rsfaire 

saiisfairt 

falloir, to be necessary 

falloir fallu faut fallut 

f audra f allait avoir fallu falldt 

faudrait faille etc. 

Used only impersonally. 

fuir, to flee 

fair fuyant fui fuis fuis 

f uind fuyais avoir fui fuis fuisse 

fuirais fuie etc. 

pres, indie, fuis, fuis, fuit, fuyons, fuyez, fuient 
Also its compound safuir 

gdsir, to lie 

gdsir gisant gis 

gisra 

pres, indie. , git, gisons, gisez, gisent 

joindre, to join 

joindre joignant joint joins joignis 

joindrai joignais avoir joint joins joignisse 

joindrais joigne etc. 

pres, indie, joins, joins, joint, joignons, joignez, joignent 
Also its compound fsjoin^e 

lire, to read 

lire lisant lu lis lus 

lirai Hsais avoir lu lis lusse 

Urals Use etc. 

pres, indie. Us, lis, Ut, Usons, lisez, Usent 

Also its compounds rdire, ^ire 
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maudire, to curse 


iNFlNinVB, 

SIC. 


Pres. Part^ 

ETC. 


Past Part.* Pres. Indic.* 
ETC. ETC. 


PRBT. ISTDIC.* 
BTC. 


maudire maudissant maudit xnaudis maudis 

maudirai maudissais avoir maudit maudis maudisse 

maudirais maudisse etc. 

pres, indie, maudis, -dis, -dit, -dissons, -dissez, -dissent 


mettroi to ptU 

mettre mettant . mis mets mis 

mettiai mettais avoir mis mets' misse 

mettrais mette etc. 

pres, indie, mets, mets, met, mettons, mettez, mettent 
Also its compounds admettre promt^e 

eompramettre r^mettre 
^ermettre soumettre 

/roasmettre 

moudre, to grind 

moudre moulant moulu mouds m/wiiii ff 

moudrsi moulais avoir moulu mouds moulusse 

moudrais moule etc. 

pres, indie, mouds, mouds, moud, moulons, moulez, moulent 

mourir, to die 

mourir mourant mort meun mourns 

mourrai mourais itre mort meurs mourusse 

mourrais meure etc. 

pres, indie, meurs, meurs, meurt, mourons, mourez, meurent 
pres, subj. meure, meures, meure, mourions, mouriez, meurent 

monvolr, to move 

mouvoir mouvant md meus mus 

mouvrai mouvais avoir md meus musse 

mouvrais meuve etc. 

pres, indie, meus, meus, meut, mouvons, mouvez, meuvent 
pres. subj. meuve, meuves, meuve, mouvions, mouviez, meuvent 
Also its compound Anouvoir 

nattre, to be bom 

naltre naissant nd nais naquis 

naitrai naissais dtre nd nais naquiase 

naltrais naisse etc. 

pres, indie, nais, nais, nait, nalssons, naissez, naissent 
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nvire, to injure 

Infinitive, Pres. Part., Past Part., Pres. Indic., Pret. Indic, 

ETC. ETC. ETC. ETC. ETC. 

nuire nuisant ntii nuis nuisis 

nuirai xtuisais avoir nui nuis nuistsse 

nuirais nuise etc. 

pres, indic. nuis, nuis, nuit, nuisons, nuisez, nuisent 

ouvrir, to ‘open 

ouvrir ouvrant ouvert ouvre 

ouvrirai ouvrais avoir ouvert ouvre 

ouvrirais ouvre etc. 

Also its compounds entr*oixmr rouvrir 

Also ofirir 
and couvxir 

with its compounds dScowmr recouvrir 

paraitre, to appear 

parattre paraissant pant parais pants 

paraltrai paraissais avoir pant parais parusse 

paraltrais paiaisse etc. 

pres, indic. parais, -rais, -rait, >raissons, -raissez, -raissent 
Also its compounds a^paraltre dirparaitre 
repaxaitre 

partir, to set otU 

partir partant parti pars partis 

partirai partais %tre parti pais partisse 

partirais parte etc. 

Also its compounds d^partir rfpartir 
Also mentir and tUmen^ 
sentir and ressentir 
sortir 

peindre, to paint 

peindre peignant peint peins peignls 

peindrai pe^nais avoir peint peins peignisss 

peindxais peigne etc. 

pres, indic. peins, peins, peint, peignons, peignez, peignent 
Also atteindre dteindre 
dtreindre 


ouvris 

ouvrisse 
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plaire, to please 

Infinitive, Pres. Part., Past Part., Pres. Inoic., Pret. Indk., 
ETC. etc. etc. etc. BTC. 

plaire plaisant plu plais plus 

Like taire, except 3d pers. sing, of pres, indie, il plait. 

pleuYoir, to rain 

pleuvoir pleuvant plu pleut 

pleuvra pleuvait avoir plu — 

pleuvrait pleuve etc. 

Impersonal only. 

pourvoiTi to provide 

pourvoir pourvoyant pounru pourvois 

pouxvoirai pourvoyais avoir pourvu pourvois 

pourvoirais pourvoie etc. 

pres, indie, and subj. like voir 

pouvoir, to be able 

pouvoir pouvant pu peuxorpuis pus 

pourrai pouvais avoir pu pusse 

pourrais puisse etc. 

pres, indie, peuz or puis, peux, peut, pouvons, pouvez, peuvent 

prendre, to take 

prendre prenant piis prends pris 

prendrai prenais avoir pris prends prisse 

prendrais prenne etc. 

pres, indie, prends, prends, prend, prenons, prenez, prennent 
pres. subj. prenne, prennes, prenne, prenions, preniez, prennent . 
Also its compounds apprendre d^rendre 

coiffprendre reprendre 

Fwrprendre 

prdvoir, to foresee 

privok prdvoyant prdvu prdvois pelvis 

Like pour^, except in preterit. 
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reeevoir, to receive 

iNTiMiiivc, Pus. Past., Past Past., Pses. Imdic., Pm. Indk, 

BTC. BTC. BTC. ETC. BTC. 

reeevoir recevant re^u re^ois regus 

recevrai recevais avoir re^u re^ois re^usBe 

recevrais regoive etc. 

pres, indk, regois, re^ois, revolt, recevons, recevez, re^oivent 
pres. subj. resolve, resolves, regoive, recevions, receviez, regoivent 
Also petcevoir and apercevoir 
concevoir 

rteoadre, lo resolve 

r^BOudre rdsolvant rdsolu rdsouds rdsolus 

rdsoudrai rdsolvais avoir rdsolu rdsouds rdsohuee 
rdeoudrais rdsolve etc. 

pres, indie, rdsouds, Hsouds, -soud, -solvons, -eolvez, -solvent 

lire, to laugh 

fire riant ri ris ris 

rirai rials avoir ri ris lisse 

rixais rie etc. 

pres, indie, ris, ris, rit, rions, riez, rient 
Also its compound souriie 

savoir, to know 

savoir sachant su sais sus 

saurai savais avoir su sache susse 

saurais sache etc. 

pres, indie, sais, sais, sait, savons, savez, savent 
imperative sache, sachons, sachez 

servir, to serve 

servir jservant servi sers servis 

servirai servais avoir servi sers servisse 

servirais serve etc. 

pres, indie, sers, sers, sert, servons, servez, servant 

sofBra, to suffice 
suffire sufSsant suffi 

suflbai suffisais avoir suffi suffis suffisae 

soffirais suffise etc. 

^es, indie, suffis, suffis, suffit, suffisons, suffisez, suffiaent 
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l8l 

solvre, to follow 

iNFmmvii Pus. Part., Past Part., Pus. Indic., Prbt. Imdic., 

ETC. BTC. ETC. ETC. ETC. 

suivre suivant suivi suis suivis 

suivrai suivals avoir suivi suis suivisse 

suivrais suive etc. 

pres, indie, suis, suis, suit, suivons, suivez, suivent 
Also its compound pourwxnt 

taire, to say nothing ahoid 

taisant tu tais tus 

taisais avoir tu tais tusse 

taise etc. 

pres, indie, tais, tais, tait, taisons, taisez, taisent 

vaincre, to conquer 

vaincra vainquant vaincu vaincs vainquis 

vaincrai vainquais avoir vaincu vaincs vainquiase 

vaincrais vainque etc. 

pres, indie, vaincs* vaincs, vainc, vainquons, vainquez, vainquent 

valoir* to be worth 

valoir valant valu vauz valus 

vaudrai valais avoir valu vauz valussa 

vaudrais vaille etc. 

pres, indie, vauz, vauz, vaut, valons, valez, valent 
pres. subj. vaille, vailles, vaille, valions, valiez, vaillent 
And its compound iquiveloix 

venir, to come 

venir venant venu viens vina 

viendrai venais dtre venu viens vinsse 

viendrais vienne etc. 

pres, indie, viens, viens, vient, venons, venez, viennent 
pres. subj. vienne, viennes, vienne, venions, veniez, viennent 
Also its compounds eonverdi priveodr 

devemc proYesdr 

redevemr rsvenir 

parveak souvexdr 

Also tenir and its compounds 

appartemr obtena 

aewtenir retenir 

Mtntenir joutenir 


taire 

taixai 

tairais 
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vdtir, to clothe 


Infinitivk, 

ETC. 

Pbes. Past., 

ETC. 

Past Past., Pres. Indic., 

ETC. ETC. 

PRET. IndIC^ 
ETC. 

v6tir 

v6tant 

vdtu vdts 

vdtis 

v6tirai 

vdtais 

avoir vdtu vdts 

vdtisse 

vdtirais 

vdte 

etc. 



pres, indie. v6ts, vto, vfttons, v6tez, v^tent 
Also its compound rev^Hr 


vivre, to live 

vivant vtot vis v 6 ai 8 

vivais avoir v6cu vis v^cusse 

vive etc. 

pres, indie, vis, vis, vit, vivons, vivez, vivent 
voir, to see 

voyant vu vois vis 

voyais avoir vu vois visse 

voie etc. 

pres, indie, vois, vois, voit, voyons, voyez, voient 
pres. subj. voie, voies, voie, voyions, vojdez, voient 
Also its compounds enirevoir pr^oir 

revoir 

vonloir, to will 

vouloir voulant vouhi veuz voulus 

voudrai voulais avoir voulu voulusse 

voudrais veuille etc. 

pres, indie, veuz, veuz, veut, voulons, voulez, veulent 
pres. subj. veuille, veu^Ues, veuille, voulions, vouliez, veuillent 


vivre 

vivrai 

vivrais 


voir 

verrai 

veirais 



VOCABULARIES 



ABBREVIATIONS 


0. 

— active 


— masculine 

adj. 

— adjective 

». 

— noun 

adv. 

— adverb 

neg. 

— negative 

eoU, 

— colloquial 

part. 

— participle 

eoftf. 

— conjunction 

pers. 

— personal 

def. 

— definite 

ti- 

— plural 

dem. 

« demonstrative 

prep. 

— preposition 

/.(/em.) 

=» feminine 

pron. 

— pronoun 

fig- 

=» figuratively 

refl. 

— reflexive 

imperf. 

— imperfect 

rel. 

— relative 

indef. 

— indefinite 

Hng,^ 

— singular 

indie. 

— indicative 

tr. 

— transitive 

int. 

— interjection 

V. 

-verb 

irndm 

9 

— intransitive 





FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

An inverted comma C) before initial h shows it to be aspirate. 


k, to; at; in; towards, 
abime, m., abyss, 
abondance, /., abundance, 
abord, nt., approach; d’ — , first; 

at first; at once, 
abrupt, steep; abrupt, 
absence,/., absence, 
absolument, absolutely, 
absorber, to absorb, engross, 
acaddmie, /., academy, 
accepter, to accept, 
accident, wi., accident, 
accompagner, to accompany, 
accord, m., agreement; dtre d’ — , 
to agree. 

accorder, to grant, allow, 
accoutrer, to dress out, rig out. 
accourir, to run up, hasten, 
accoutumer, to accustom, use. 
achamement, m., desperation; 

avec — , like mad. 
acheter, to buy. 
acbever, to finish, end. 
acquitter, s’ — , to pay off; acquit 
oneself. 

action,/., share (of stock); action, 
actual, present, 
addition, /., bill; reckoning, 
adieu, — x, w., adieu, farewell; 

faire ses — x, say good-bye. 
admirable, admirable, 
admiration,/., admiration, 
adresse, /., address, 
adresser, to address; s’ — , to ask, 
apply. 


afihire, /., affair, business, thing; 
voild notre — , that*s what we 
want. 

affectionnd, affectionate, 
affiche,/., placard, time-table, 
afin de, in order to; so as to; 

— que, in order that, so that, 
afihreux, -se, frightful, awful, 
agacer, to provoke, irritate, 
dge, m., age; time; au moyen 
' — , in the Middle Ages, 
agent, m., — de police, policeman, 
agir, to act, do; il s’agit de, the 
question is; it concerns, 
agnmdir, to enlarge, 
agrdable, agreeable, pleasing, 
agrder, to accept, 
ah, ah! oh! 
ahuri, m., crazy man. 
aide,/., aid, assistance, 
aider, to help, aid. 
ale, oh! ouch! 
ailleurs, somewhere else, 
aimable, kind, pleasant, 
aimer, to love, like; — mieux, 
to prefer. 

ainsi, thus, so, in this way; — que, 
as well as; like. 

air, m., air, manner, appearance; 

avoir bon — , to look inviting, 
aise, n. /., ease, convenience; k 
notre — , at our ease, 
glad, pleased, 
ajouter, to add. 
allde,/., avenue, lane. 

Allenumd, ». m., German, 
allemand, adj., German. 
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alter, to go; s’en — , go away; 
aUonst come! let us go!; allons 
done I come now! nonsense!; 
va! done! here goes! 
alors, then. 
alt6rd, thirsty, 
amdricain, American. 

Amdrique, /., America, 
amertume, bitterness, 
ami, m.f -c, /., friend; mon — , my 
dear. 

amitid, friendship, 
amusant, amusing, interesting, 
amuser, to amuse; s’ — , to enjoy 
oneself; have a good time, 
an, m.y year. 

anden, ancient, old; former, re- 
tired. 

andennement, anciently, for- 
merly. 

anecdote,/., anecdote, 
anglais, English, 
animal, m., animal; fool, 
animation,/., animation, life, 
annde, /., year. 

annonce, /., advertisement, an- 
nouncement, 
annoncer, to announce, 
anticiper, to anticipate, 
antique, antique, ancient, 
aodt, m., August. 

Apadie, m., Apache; thug, 
apercevoir, to perceive, 
appareil, m., apparatus; camera, 
appartement, m., apartment, 
appeter, to call. 

appointements, m. pi, wages, 
salary. 

apporter, to bring, 
apprendre, to learn, teach, 
aprds, after, afterwards; d ’ — , 
according to, from; — ga, in 
that case; after all. 
aprds-midi, m., /., afternoon, 
aqueduc, m., aqueduct, 
aiiire, m,, tree, 
argent, fit., silver; money. 


Axistote, Aristotle, 
arracher, to draw, snatch, pull 
out. 

arracheur, m., drawer, extractor, 
arranger, to arrange, 
arrdter, to stop; s ’ — , to stop, 
stay. 

arriv^,/., arrival. 

arriver, to arrive; come; happen. 

art, tn., art. 

artdre, /., artery; large thorough- 
fare. 

artifice, m., feu (i».) d ’ — , fire- 
works. 

artiste, m., /., artist, 
ascenseur, m., elevator, lift, 
aspect, m., view, outlook, 
asphalte, m., asphalt, 
assaisonner, to season, 
asseoir, to seat; s’ — , to sit down, 
assez, enough, rather, tolerably, 
assistance, /., assistance, au- 
dience. 

assurance,/., assurance, 
assurer, to assure, 
atroce, atrocious, terrible, 
attendant, en — , in the mean- 
time. 

attendre, to wait; wait for; s’ — , 
to expect. 

attendiir, to move, affect, 
attente,/., waiting; salte (/.) d ’ — , 
waiting-room. 

attention, /., faire — , to pay at- 
tention, look out. 
attdnuer, to belittle, 
attribuer, to attribute, 
auberge,/., inn. 
aubergiste, m., innkeeper, 
aujourd’hui, to-day. 
aumdne,/., alms, charity, 
aussi, also, too, likewise, as, ac- 
cordingly, 
auteur, m., author, 
authentique, authentic, true, 
automobile, m., automobile, 
autour (de), around, about. 
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autre, other; Pun P — , the one, 
the other, each other; — part, 
elsewhere. 

autrement, otherwise; bien (tout) 
— , much more. 

avance, /., advance; d* (en) — 
beforehand, 
avancer, to advance, 
avant, before, 
avare, stingy, 
avec, with. 

avertir, to notify, warn, 
avide, eager, greedy, 
avis, f»., advice, opinion; chan- 
ger d* — , to change one’s mind, 
avoir, to have; il y a, there is 
(are); ago. 

avouer, to admit; must say. 
avril. Iff., April. 


B 

bagage, w., baggage. 

bahl nonsense! you don’t mean it! 

bailler, to yawn. 

bain, m., bath. 

bal*, m., ball. 

balustrwle, /., railing. 

banc, m., bench, seat. 

banie, /., band; crowd. 

banquier, m., banker. 

barbe, /., beard. 

barbue, /., brill (kind of hsh). 

barribre, /., gate. 

bas, m.y bottom, foot; en — , at 

the bottom; Id , down (over) 

there. 

bas, adj.f low; in a low tone, 
bataille,/., battle, 
bateau, m., boat, 
bateleur, m., juggler, mounte- 
bank. 

bdtiment, m., building, 
bdtir, to build. 

bdton, m., stick; — ferrd, Alpine 
stick. 


battre, to beat, strike; — le pav6, 
to wander about the streets, 
beau, bel, belle, beautiful, fine; 
ma femme a — dire, in spite 
of what my wife says; avoir — , 
be of no use, in vain. 

Beauce, a level district, south- 
west of Paris. 

beaucoup, much, many, a great 
deal. 

bbnir, to bless. 

berger, w., -bre, /., shepherd, 
shepherdess. 

besoin, m., need; necessity, 
bbte, n. /., beast, 
bbte, adj.y stupid, 
bien, n. m., kindness, good, 
bien, adv.y very; well; much; eh 
— , indeed!; — des, many; 
nous voici trbs — , we are very 
comfortable here; il est trbs — , 
• he is very good-looking, nice, 
bientdt, soon, shortly; d — I 
shall hope to see you again 
soon. 

bienvenu, welcome, 
bibre, /., beer, 
billet, m.f ticket, note, 
bizarrement, queerly. 
blanc, blanche, white, 
blond, blond; light, 
bock, m., glass of beer, 
bceuf, m.y ox; beef. 

Bohdme,/., Bohemia, 
boire, to drink, 
bois, m., wood, 
boisson, /., drink, beverage, 
bon, good; kind; goodly, 
bonjour, m., good morning, good 
day. 

bonne, /., servant, maid, nurse, 
bonnet, m., cap. 
bord, m.y bank; side; edge. 
Bordeaux (vin de — ), Bordeaux 
wine, claret. 

bouillon. Iff., broth; bubble, 
ripple, wave. 
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boiile,/., ball, 
boulew^, m., boulevard, 
bouquiniste, m., dealer in old 
books. 

bouidonner, to buzz, murmur, 
bousculer, to jostle, hustle about, 
bout, m.f end; piece; bit. 
bouton, m., bud; button, 
brave, brave; good, 
briller, to shine, 
brouette, /., wheelbarrow, 
brun, brown, dark, 
brusquement, roughly., hastily, 
bruyant, noisy. 

bulletin, m., — (de bagages), 
baggage-ticket; check, 
bureau, m., office, desk, 
buste, m., bust, 
but. Iff., end, aim, design, 
buveur, m., drinker. 


C 

(a (cela), this, that. 

(A, ah — , well! I declare! come 
now! 

cabane, /., hut, cabin, 
cabaret, m., tavern, wine-shop, 
cabrer, to rear, 
cacher, to hide. 

cafA, fit., coffee, coffee-house; 
caf6. 

calmer, se — , to calm oneself, 
campagne, /., country; maison 
(/.) de — , country-house, villa, 
canal, m., canal; channel, 
canapd, m., sofa, 
canoter, to canoe, go boating, 
cantonade, A la — , behind the 
scenes; parler A la — , to speak 
to an actor behind the scenes, 
capitaine, fit., captain, 
car, for. 

caxactbre, fa., character, 
caractdriatique, characteristic, 
caniet, at., note-book. 


carotte, /., carrot, 
carrosse,/., carriage, 
carrossier, la., carriage manu- 
facturer. 

carte, /., card, bill of fare, 
carton, la., bandbox, 
cas, fa., case. 

caser, to get settled; place, 
casserole,/., stew-pan. 
cause, /., cause, reason; A — de, 
on account of. 
causer, to talk, chat, 
caoutchouc, la., india-rubber; 
raincoat. 

cavalier, la., horseman, 
ce, cet, cette, pi. ces, adj., this, 
that. 

ce, pron.t this, that, he, she, it, 
they. 

cela, that, 
cdlbbre, celebrated, 
celle, this, that; — ci, this one; 
— lA, that one. 

cehii, he, him, the one; ci, this 

one, the latter; — lA, that one. 
cent, hundred, 
centime, la., centime, 
centre, la., center, 
cependant, nevertheless; how- 
ever; yet. 

certain, certain; some, 
certainement, certainly, 
ces, these, those, 
cesse, /., ceasing, 
ceux, celles, those, 
chactm, each, every one. 
chaise,/., chair. 

chaleur, /., heat; les grandes —s, 
hot weather, 
chambre,/., room, 
changer, to change, 
chanson, /., song, 
chanter, to sing, 
chanteur, la., singer, 
chapelain, m., chaplain, 
chapeau, m., hat. 
dhaque, each, every. 
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charger, to load; entrust; se — 
de, to take care of, undertake, 
chariot, m., truck, cart, 
charlatan, m., charlatan, quack, 
impostor. 

charmant, charming, 
charme, m., hornbeam, 
charpentier, m., carpenter, 
chat, m., cat. 
ch&teau, m., castle, 
chaud, warm, hot; avoir — , to 
be warm. 

chausson, nt., felt shoe, 
chemin, w., road, way; — de fer, 
railroad; — faisant, on the 
way. 

cher, dear, expensive, 
chercher, to seek, look for, try to 
find. 

cheval, m., horse. 

cheveu, tn., hair; — ^x, (the) hair. 

chez, to, with, at. 

choisir, to choose. 

choiz, m.f choice. 

chose,/., thing. 

chou-fleur, m., cauliflower. 

chute,/., fall. 

ciel, m.f heaven. 

cinq, five. 

cinquante, fifty. 

circulaire, billet (w.) — , round- 
trip ticket, 
citoyen, m., citizen, 
civilitd, /., civility, attention, 
cloche,/., bell. 

cocher, m., coachman; driver, 
cceur, w., heart; k — joie, to 
one’s heart’s content, 
cofibre-fort, m., safe, 
collection, /., collection, 
combien, how, how much 
(many). 

comddie, /., comedy, 
comique, m., comedy; comic 
art. 

commandant, m., commandant; 
major. 


commander, to command, order, 
comme, as, like, 
commencement, m., beginning, 
commencer, to begin, commence, 
comment, how? what!; — done! 
to be surel 

commerpant, m., merchant, 
commercial, commercial. 

compagnie, /., company, 
compagnon, m., companion, 
complaire, se to delight in. 
complbtement, completely, en- 
tirely. 

composer, to compose, 
compren^e, to understand, 
compte, m., account, reckon- 
ing, number; se rendre — de, 
to get an idea of; account 
for. 

compter, to count, depend, 
concerter, to contrive; se — , to 
consult. 

conduire, to lead, conduct, 
confesseur, m., confessor, 
confiance, /., confidence, 
congd, m.f leave of absence; holi- 
day. 

connaissance, /., acquaintance, 
connaitre, to know, be ac- 
quainted with. 

consacrer, to consecrate, devote, 
commemorate, 
conseiller, to advise, 
consentir, to consent, 
consideration, /., consideration; 
esteem. 

consister, to consist, 
constater, to prove, state, 
construction, /., construction, 
construire, to construct, 
consommer, to consume, 
contempler, to contemplate, 
content, pleased, happy, 
contraire, contrary; au — de 
— ^ment k, contrary to. 
conversation,/., conversation. 
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corde,/., cord, string, 
cordialement, cordially, 
comette,/., pendant, flag, 
corresponduit, m., agent, repre- 
sentative, 
corps, m., body, 
costume, m., costume; dress. 
c6t£, m., side. 

cou(^er, to lay down; se — , to 
lie down, go to bed. 
couleur, color, 
coup, m.f blow, knock; — d’oeil, 
glance; tout A — , suddenly, 
couper, cut; divide, 
cour, /., court; — de rtodation, 
playground, 
courage, tn., courage, 
courant, m., current; course; au 
— (de), informed, posted, 
courber, to bend; bow. 
courir, to run. 
couronne, /., crown, 
cours, m.f course, 
courtisan, m., courtier, flatterer, 
court, short, 
coudn, m.f cousin, 
codter, to cost. 

coutume, /., custom, practice, 
couver, to brood; — des yeuz, 
look fondly at, gloat over, 
convert, m., cover (knife, fork, 
etc.). 

craindre, to fear, 
cramponner, to cling to. 
cravate, /., cravat, stock, 
crayon, m., pencil, 
crevasse, /., crevice, crevasse, 

gap- 

cri, m.f cry, shriek, 
crier, to cry, shout, 
croire, to believe, think, 
croissant, tn., crescent; crescent- 
shaped roll, 
cuir. Iff., hide; leather, 
cuire, to cook, 
cuisine,/., kitchen. 
cuiainiAre,/., cook. 


culbute,/., fall, tumble, 
ctirieuz, curious, strange 
curiositd, /., curiosity. 


D 

dame,/., lady.* 
danger, m., danger, 
dans, in, into, 
denser, to dance, 
danseur, m., dancer, 
dater, to date, 
davantage, more, longer, 
de, of, from, in, with, to, by,* 
some. 

ddbarasser, to relieve, 
ddbarquer, to disembark, land, 
ddbiter, to sell; retail, 
decider, to decide, 
declaration, /., declaration, 
declarer, to declare, 
decouvert, open, 
decouvrir, to discover, 
decrire, to describe, 
defendre, to defend; forbid, 
defense, /., prohibition; — de 
turner, no smoking. 
dejA, already, 
dejeuner, to breakfast, 
deiice, m., pi. /., delight; pleas- 
ure. 

deiicieux, delicious, 
demain, to-morrow, 
demander, to ask for, demand, 
demdnager, to move, change resi- 
dence. 

demeurer, to live; remain; stay, 
demoiselle, /., young lady, 
dent, /., tooth, 
depart, m., departure, 
depasser, to go beyond. 
depAcher, se — , to hasten, hurry, 
dependre, to depend, 
depense,/., expense; expenditure, 
depenser, to expend, 
deplorable, deplorable. 
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depois, from, since, for, ago. 

irregular, disorderly, 
dernier, last, 
ddrober, to rob, steal; se — ^ to 
steal away from, shun, 
derri^e, behind, 
des, of, from the, some, any. 
descendre, to descend; alight; go 
down; lower; stay; put up. 
designer, to indicate, 
ddsinviter, to withdraw an in- 
vitation. 

ddsirer, to desire, wish, 
dessotis, au — , below, 
ddtail, m., detail, 
ddtester, to detest, 
ddtoumer, to turn aside, 
deux, two. 

deuzitoe, second; au — , on the 
third floor. 

devant, before; opposite; in front 

of; ^er au de, to go to 

meet. 

devenir, to become, 
ddvergondage, m., impudence, 
nonsense. 

devoir, to owe; must; ought; 
should. 

ddvouer, to devote, 
ddvouement, tn., devotion, 
diablesse, she-devil; — de, 
deuced. 

diamant, m., diamond, 
dieter, to dictate. 

Dieu, Iff., God. 
diffdmee, /., difference, 
different, different. 
diflScile, difficult; hard to please, 
digi tickl 

diner, ». m., dinner. 

diner, v., to dine. 

dire, to say, tell; dis done! I sayl; 

vouloir — , to mean, 
direet, direct; express, 
direction,/., direction, 
diseiple, tn., disciple, 
dispi^tre, to disappear. 


dissipation,/., dissipation, 
disposer, se — , to dispose oneself, 
distingud, distinguished, high, 
distinguer, to distinguish, 
distrait, absent-minded, 
distribuer, to distribute, give, 
divers, different, various, 
dividende, tn., dividend, 
diz, ten. 

domestique, m., /., servant, 
dommage, m., damage; e’est — , 
it is a pity. 

done, then; therefore; so; now; 

any way. 
donner, to give. 

dont, whose, whom, of whom 
(which). 

dormir, to sleep, 
douane, /. customs; custom- 
house. 

douanier, m., custom-house 
officer. 

double, double, 
doute, m., doubt, 
douz, -ce, sweet, 
douze, twelve, 
dresser, to set up; erect 
drogue,/., drug, 
droguiste, m., druggist, 
droit, n. w., right; duty, 
droit, adj., right; upright, 
straight. 

droite, /., right hand, 
drdle, droll, funny, 
douze, twelve. 


E 

eau, /., water; — ^z, pi., waters, 
fountains. 

dboulement, m., landslide, 
eeeldsiastique, m., ecclesiastic; 

clergyman, 
delat, m., brightness, 
delater, to explode, burst forth 
deole, A. schooL 
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€colier, m., pupil; student. 

te>uter, to listen. 

toier, s* — , to cry out, exclaim. 

fotre, to write. 

toivain, m., writer. 

Edifice, f»., building, 
effet, m., effect; en — , in fact, 
indeed. 

effort, m.f effort, 
dgalement, likewise, 
eh, ah; — bien! well! 
dlancer, to rush, dart forward, 
dlectrique, electric. * 
dlever, to raise; s* — , to rise, 
dlire, to elect, 
elle, she; it; her. 
elles, they. 

embarras, m., obstruction, per- 
plexity, embarrassment, 
embraaser, to embrace, kiss, 
dmotion, /., emotion, 
emphase,/., emphasis; bombast, 
employd, m., employee; clerk, 
employer, to employ, use. 
empre^, eager, sincere, 
empressement, m., eagerness, 
haste. 

dmu, moved, affected, 
en, prep.f in. 

en, pron,f of it, of him, etc. 
enchantd, enchanted, charmed, 
encore, again; yet; besides; too. 
endroit, m., place, 
dnergiquement, vigorously, 
enfant, m., child, 
enfin, at last; finally; after all. 
engourdi, benumbed, 
engraisser, to grow stout, fat. 
enlever, to lift, take away, 
enregistrer, to roister, check, 
eniichlr, to enrich, 
ensetgnement, instruction, 
teaching. 

enaevelir, to bury, 
enauite, afterwards, then, next, 
entendre, to hear, listen to, un- 
deiatand. 


entier, entire, all. 
entourer, to surround, 
entr’acte, m., intermission; inter 
lude; entr’acte, 
entrde, entrance, 
entre, among, between, into, 
entrer, to enter, go in. 
envie, desire, envy, 
environs, pL w., environs, neigh- 
borhood. 

envoyer, to send, 
dpanotiir, s ’ — , to expand, bloom, 
beam. 

dperon, m., spur, 
dpoque, /., epoch, time, 
dprouver, to experience, feel- 
dreintd, played out. 
erreur, /., error, mistake, 
espagnol, Spanish, 
espbce,/., kind, 
espdrance, /., hope, 
espdrer, to hope, 
esprit, m.f mind; spirit, 
essuyer, wipe, dust, 
et, and. 

dtablir, to establish. 

£tats-Unis, m. pi., United States, 
dtd, m., summer, 
dtendre, to stretch; s’ — , to stretch 
oneself out. 
dtonner, to astonish, 
dtranger, m., foreigner, stranger, 
dtranger, adj., strange, foreign, 
dtre, to be; exist; belong to. 
dtroit, narrow. 

*dtude, /., study, 
dtudiant, m., student, 
dtudier, to study, 
etix, they, them, 
dvdnement, m., event, accident, 
exactement, exactly, 
examiner, to examine, 
excellent, excellent, 
example, m., example; par — ^ 
for instance; par —I by no 
means! the ideal 
exhalaiaon, /., exhalation. 
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ezister, to exist; be. 
explication, explanation, 
ezpr^, on purpose, 
express, tn., express^ express 
train. 

expression, /., expression, 
exprimer, to express, 
extirieur, exterior, outside, 
extraordinaire, extraordinary, 
extrtoement, extremely. 


F 

fabricant, m., manufacturer, 
face, /., face; front; en — de, 
facing. 

f&cher, to vex; se — ^ to get (be) 
angry, 
facile, easy, 
facilement, easily, 
fa^on, /., fashion, manner, 
facteur, m., porter, baggageman, 
factionnaire, m., sentinel, 
faim, /., hunger; avoir — , to be 
hungry. 

faindant, m., idler, do-nothing, 
faire, to do, make; se — , to be 
done, turn; — p&rt, to ac- 
quaint, make known, 
fait, made; tout k — , entirely, 
quite. 

falloir, to be necessary; should; 
must. 

fameux, famous, 
familier, familiar, 
famille, family, 
farce, /., farce, 
fatigant, fatiguing, tiresome, 
fatigud, tired, 
fatiguer, to tire, weary, 
fatuitd, /., fatuity, conceit, 
faute, /., fault, 
fauteuil, m., armchair, 
faux, false; — pas, m., misstep; 
mistake. 

fdlicitation, /., felicitation. 


femme,/., wife; woman, 
fendtre, /., window, 
ferrd, iron-shod, 
fdte, /., fdte, birthday, 
feu, m., fife; — d’artifice, fire- 
works. 

feuille, /., leaf. 

fdve, /., bean. 

fiacre, m., cab. 

fiancd, betrothed. 

fier, proud. 

filet, m., fillet. 

fiUe, /., daughter; girl. 

filou, m.f swindler, cheat. 

fils, m., son. 

fin^ement, finally. 

fin, n. M., end. 

fin, adj.y fine. 

finir, to finish. 

fixement, steadily, straight. 

fixer, to fix, appoint. 

flatter, to flatter. 

flatteur, flattering, pleasing. 

fldche, /., arrow. 

flotte, /., navy, fleet. 

foi, /., faith. 

fois, /., time; A la — at a time, 
at the same time; together, 
foncd, dark. 

fonction, /., function, duty, 
fond, m,y bottom; background; 

au — , in reality, 
fondation, /., foundation 
fonder, to found, 
fontaine, /., fountain 
former, to form, 
fort, strong; clever, 
fortune,/., fortune, 
fou, mad, foolish, crazy, 
foule, /., crowd, 
fourmiller, to swarm, 
fourrer, to put, shove, 
foyer, w., hearth, fireside; foyer 
frais, frafche, fresh, 
framboise, /. raspberry, 
franc, m., franc, 
franc, ad;., free, open; candid* 
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franc, w., adj,, Frank, Frankish, 
frangais, French. 

France,/., France. 

Frangois, Francis, 
fr^e, w., brother, 
frequenter, to frequent, visit, 
frimas, m., snow, ice, frost, 
frire, to fry. 
frissonner, to shudder, 
front, m., forehead, 
frontiere, /., border, 
frotter, to rub. 
fugitif, fugitive; wandering, 
fumer, to smoke, 
fumeur, m., smoker. 


G 

gabelou, m., tax-collector; ex- 
tortioner. 

gagner, to earn, gain, 
galerie, /., gallery, 
gambader, to gambol, 
gant, f»., glove, 
gante, gloved, 
garantie, /., security, 
gargon, m., boy, waiter, 
garde, /., guard; watch; care, 
garder, to keep; guard, 
gardien, m., guardian, keeper; 

watchman, 
gare, /., station, 
gamir, to furnish, provide, 
gauche, n. /., left side; left hand, 
gauche, ad;., left; left hand, 
gazon, m., grass, turf, 
gendarme, m., gendarme, police- 
man. 

gtoer, to inconvenience, annoy, 
embarrass, 
gdndral, general. 

Genbve, Geneva. 

gens, w.,/. />/., men, people. 

gentil, nice. 

gentilhomme, m., nobleman; 
gentleman. 


glace,/., ice; — (h la crbme), ice* 
cream. 

glisser, to slip, slide, 
gloire, /., glory, 
gouffre, m.y gulf, abyss, 
godter, to taste, 
goutte,/., drop, 
grabat, m., pallet, 
grammatical, grammatical, 
gnmd, large, great; high; les — es 
vacances, the summer holi- 
days, 
gras, fat. 

gratuit, gratuitous, free. 

m.y liking, gratitude; savoir 
—7, be grateful. 

grippe, /., dislike; prendre en — ) 
to take a dislike to. 
gros, big. 
gubre, scarcely, 
gudridon, m.y loo-table, stand, 
guichet, m.y ticket-window, 
guide, m.y guide. 


H 

habiller, to dress, clothe, 
habit, m.y coat; phy clothes, 
habitant, n»., inhabitant, 
habiter, to inhabit; live in. 
‘hasard, m.y chance, luck. 

*hgte, /., haste, hurry. 

‘hdter, to hasten, hurry; se — 
to hurry. 

*haut, n. m.y height, top. 

*haut, adj.y high, tall. 

‘haut, adv.y aloud, high, 
herbe, /., herb, grass. 

*heinl well! eh! 
hdsiter, to hesitate, 
heure,/., hour; tout k P— , pres- 
ently; just now; de bonne — ^ 
early. 

heureuz, happy, 
heureusement, happily, fortu- 
nately. 
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*h6tre, m., beech, 
hier, yesterday. 

histoire, history; que d* — s! 

what a fussi 
hiver, m., winter, 
hold, hello I halloo! 
hommage, m., homage, respect, 
homme, m., man. 
honneur, m., honor, 
honorable, honorable, 
horrible, horrible, 
hors (de), beyond, outside of. 
hdtel, m., hotel, 
huit, eight, 
hultre,/., oyster. 


I 

ici, here; par — , this way. 

idte,/., idea. 

il, he, it. 

fie,/., island. 

ils, they. 

imm6diatement, immediately, 
immense, immense, 
hnpatience, /., impatience, 
impatient, impatient, 
imp^riale, /., top (of omnibus), 
importer, to import; n’importe, 
no matter; n’importe qui, any- 
body. 

impossible, impossible, 
impression, /., impression, 
impr^vu, unforeseen, 
imprudence,/., imprudence, 
impuissant, powerless, 
incident, m., incident, 
incliner, s’ — , to bow; withdraw, 
inconnu, unknown, 
incr^ule, incredulous, 
indiquer, to indicate; point to. 
indiscret, indiscreet, inconve- 
nient. 

industriel, industrial, 
indgalement, unevenly, un- 
. equally. 


infiniment, infinitely, extremely, 
infirmity, /., infirmity, 
informe, shapeless, 
informer, to tell, inform; s’— > 
to inquire. 

ing^nieux, ingenious, clever, 
innocent, innocent, 
inoul, unheard of; incredible, 
inquiet, uneasy, anxious, 
inquitor, alarm; s’ — , be uneasy, 
inscription, /., inscription, 
insens^, mad; stupid, 
instant, m., instant; k 1’ — , di- 
rectly, just now. 
instruire, to instruct, acquaint, 
insuffisant, insufficient, 
insupportable, intolerable, un- 
bearable, 
intact, intact, 
intelligent, intelligent, 
intention,/., intention, 
int^ressant, interesting, 
int^resser, to interest, 
int^rftt, m., interest, 
intirieur, w., interior. 
interprMe, m., interpreter, 
interrompre, to interrupt, 
invitation,/., invitation, 
inviter, to invite. 

Italic,/., Italy, 
italien, Italian. 

itin^raire, m,, itinerary, route. 


j 

jadis, formerly; of old. 
jamais, never; ever; ne . . • — , 
never. 

jambe,/., leg; les — s me rentrent 
dans le corps, I am dreadfully 
tired of standing, 
jardin, m., garden, 
jardinier, m., gardener, 
je, I. 

Jean, John. 

Jeter, to throw; cast. 
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jeune, young, 
jetmesse, youth, 
joie, /., joy; k coBur — , to one’s 
heart’s content, 
joindre, to join, 
joli, pretty. 
joUe, cheek, 
jouer, to play. 

Joueur, m., player, 
jouir, to enjoy, 
jour, m., day. 
journal, m., newspaper, 
joumde,/., day. 
juillet, m., July, 
jury, m., jury. 
jusqu’R, to, as far as, until, 
juste, just, right", au — ^ pre- 
cisely, exactly, 
justement, just, exactly. 


L 

la, the, her, it. 

Ul, there; par — , that way; do 
— , hence; — has, yonder; 
down (over) there, 
laborieuz, industrious, laborious, 
lac, m., lake, 
lai^ Iff., milk, 
lais^, to let, leave, 
lampion, m., lamp, 
langue, tongue, language, 
lanteme,/., lantern, 
laise, broad, wide, large, 
las, tired. 
lasM, to tire, 
latin, Latin, 
le, the, him, it. 
lepon,/., lesson. 

Idgume, m., vegetable. 
Icndemain, m,, the next day. 
lentement, slowly, 
lequel, who; which, 
les, the, them, 
lettre, /., letter, 
lettrd, fff., scholar. 


leur, their, them; to them, 
lever, to lift, raise; se — , to arisen 
get up. 

libertd, liberty, 
libre, free, unoccupied, 
lien, m., tie, bond, 
lieu, m., place; au — de, instead 
of; donner — d, to lead to. 
lieue, /., league. 

Ugne, /., line. 

lire, to read. 

livre, w., book. 

livre,/., pound. 

livrer, to deliver. 

loge, /., lodge; booth; box. 

loger, to lodge. 

loin, far. 

lointain, m., distance, 
long, long; le — , along; k la 
longue, in the long run. 
longtemps, long; a long while, 
lorgnette, /., glass; opera-glass, 
loyal, loyal; fair, 
lueur, /., glimmer; light, 
lui, he; to him (her); of him 

(her); mftme, himself. 

lumibre,/., light, 
lundi, tn.f Monday, 
lutte, /., fight, contest. 

Lyon, Lyons. 

M 

ma, my. 

magon, m., mason, 
madame, /., Madam. 
mademoiseUe, /., Miss, 
magasin, m., shop, 
magniiique, magnificent 
main, hand, 
maintenant, now. 
mais, but, why; — ouil yes. In- 
deed! 

maison, /., house; A la — , a1 
home; — de campagne, coun- 
try-house, villa, 
maltre, m., master. 
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majestueusement, majestically, 
majestueuz, majestic, 
mal, n. m., harm, evil, 
mal, adv., ill, bad; tant bien que 
— , .after a fashion; indiffer- 
ently well; rather badly; pas — , 
coll., many, much, 
malgr^, in spite of. 
malheur, m., misfortune, 
malhetireuz, unfortunate; un- 
happy. 

malle, /., trunk. 

malsain, unhealthy; unwhole- 
some. 

manant, m., cad; blockhead, 
manger, to eat. 
manibre, /., manner; way. 
manoeuvre, f., manceuvre. 
manquer, to lose; miss; be want- 
ing; — de, come near . • . ; just 
miss. 

manteau, m., cloak; wrap, 
marchand, m., shop-keeper; — 
de . . ., dealer in • . e, /., 
woman shop-keeper, 
marchd, m., market; bargain; 

bon — , cheap, 
marcher, to walk, 
maxi, m., husband, 
marine,/., marine, navy, 
manage, m., marriage, 
marionnette, /., ^puppet, mario- 
nette. 

mars, m., March. 

Marseille, Marseilles, 
masse,/., mass, 
matin, m., morning, 
mauvais, bad, dangerous, 
mazagran, m., glass of black 
coffee; mazagran. 
me, me; to me; myself; to myself, 
mdcanicien, m., engineer, mech- 
anician. 

mdcanisme, m., mechanism, 
mdchant, wicked, mischievous, 
mddecin, m., doctor, physician, 
mddicament^ medicine* 


meilleur, better; le — , la — e, 
the best. 

mdlange, m., mixture, 
membre, m., member. 
m6me, even; same; self; de — ^ 
likewise; in the same way. 
mener, to lead, 
mentionner, to mention, 
mdpris, m., scorn; contempt. 

mer, /., sea; — de Glace, a glacier 
on Mt. Blanc. 

merd, n. m., thanks; — t itUerd** 
thank you! thanks! 
mercredi, m., Wednesday, 
mbre, /., mother, 
mdrite, m., merit. 

mes, my. 

mets, m., dish; food, 
mettre, to put; put on; place; se 
— A, to place oneself; begin, 
set about; — au courant, to 
post up; keep posted, 
meuble, m., piece of furniture, 
midi, m., noon; twelve o’clock; 
south. 

mien, mine. 

mieuz, better; aimer — , to prefer; 

valoir — , to be better, 
militaire, military, 
mille, thousand, 
millier, m., thousand, 
million, m., million, 
mine, /., look, air, appearance; 

avoir bonne — , to look well, 
minute,/., minute. 
znisAre, /., misery; distress; pov 
erty; trifle, 
modeme, modern, 
modeste, modest, 
modestement, modestly, 
modestie, /., modesty, 
mdi, I; to me; me; — ^mlmei 
myself. 

moins, less; au — , at any rate, 
mois, m., month, 
moitid, /., half, 
moment, ai., moment; time. 
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mon, my. 

monarque, m,, monarch, 
monde, m., world; people; tout 
le — , everybody, 
monsieur, m., gentleman; sir; 
Mr. 

mont, m,f mountain, mount, 
montagne, /., mountain, 
monter, to go up; ascend; — k 
cheval, to ride horseback; se 
— la tfete, to get excited, 
montre, watch, 
montrer, to show, 
monument, m., monument; pub- 
lic building. 

morceau, tn., piece, bit. 
mot, w., word; bon — , joke, wit- 
ticism; witty saying, 
mouchoir, m., handkerchief, 
mourir, to die. 

mouvement, m., motion, move- 
ment; life, bustle, 
moyen, n. m., means, way. 
moyen, adj., middle; au — kge, 
in the Middle Ages, 
musde, m., museum, 
musicien, m., musician. 


N 

nage, /., swimming; fttre en — , 
to be dripping with perspira- 
tion. 

nager, to swim, 
nation,/., nation, 
national, national, 
nature,/., nature, 
ne, not; — pas (point), not; — 
• . . jamais, never; — ... que, 
only; — ... rien, nothing; — 
. . . personne, nobody, no one. 
ndant, m,, void; nothingness, 
ndcessaire, necessary, 
nettoyer, to clean; sweep, 
neuf, nine, 
iieuf^ new 


ni, nor; or; — ... — , neithei 
• • • nor. 

noblesse,/., nobility, 
noir, black. 

nom, m., name, 
nombre, m., number, 
nombreux, numerous, 
nommer, to name; appoint. 

non, no, not. 
norvdgien, Norwegian, 
nos, our. 

notable, distinguished; leading, 
note,/, note. 

notre, our; le (la) nbtre, ours, 
nourriture,/., nourishment; food, 
nous, we, us, ourselves, 
nouveau, new. 
nuage, m., cloud, 
nuit, /., night, 
nullement, not at all. 
numdro, m., number. 


0 

objet, m., object, 
obligation, /., obligation, 
obliger, to oblige, 
observer, to observe, 
occuper, to occupy; s’ — de, to 
attend to; to be busy with, 
ail, m,, eye; coup d’ — , glance, 
oignon, m., onion, 
ombrageux, skittish, 
ombre,/., shade; shadow, 
omelette,/., omelet, 
omnibus, m., omnibus, 
on, one; you; we; they, 
opposd, opposite, 
opposer, to oppose, 
or, m., gold. 

oranger, m., orange-tree, 
orchestra, m., orchestra; band, 
ordinaire, usual, custoxpary. 
ordinairement, generally, usually 
ordre, m., order, disposal, 
oreille, /., ear. 
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omer, to adorn. 

orthographe, at., orthography, 
spelling, 
oser, to dare, 
dter, to take off (away), 
oh, where; in which; when, 
ou, or. 

oublier, to forget, 
oui, yes. 

ouragan, m., hurricane, 
outre-mer, d’ — , from beyond the 
seas. 

ouvert, open, 
ouvrage, m., work, 
ouvrir, to open. 


P 

page,/, page, 
phlir, to grow pale, 
pain. Iff., bread; petit — , roll, 
paire, /, pair, 
palais, m., palace, 
paltoquet, m., clown, lout, 
panache, m., plume, 
panama, m., panama; straw hat. 
pantoufle, /., slipper, 
paquet, m., package, 
paquebot, m., steamer, 
par, by, by means of; through; 
across; — ici, this way; — lA, 
that way, there; — ezemplel 
the ideal 

paraltre, to appear, 
parapluie, m., umbrella, 
pare, m., park, 
parce que, because, 
parcourir, to travel oVer; glance 
(read) over, 
pardon, m., pardon, 
pareil, like, such, similar, 
paresse, /, idleness, 
paresseuz, lazy, indolent, 
parfaitement, perfectly, 
parfois, sometimes; now and then, 
paffiim, m.f perfume. 


parier, to wager, 
parler, to speak, 
parole,/., word. 

part,/., part; share; autre — , 
elsewhere; quelque — , some- 
where; anywhere; faire — , to 
make known, acquaint; A — , 
aside. 

parti, m., party; side; decision, 
partie, /., part, party; portion; 
excursion. 

partir, to start, set out, depart; 
open (of flowers); faire — , to 
send off; A — de, from; on 
and after. 

partout, everywhere, 
pas, not; not any; ne . . . — , not. 
pas, m., step; stop, place; faux 
— , misstep; mistake, 
passant, m., passer-by. 
passer, to pass; spend; se — , to 
take place. 

patois, m., patois, dialect, 
pauvre, poor. 

pav^, m., pavement; battre le — , 
to wander about the streets, 
payer, to pay; pay for. 
pays, w., country; province, 
paysage, m., landscape, 
peine,/., pain; trouble; difficulty; 
A — , hardly, scarcely; il ne 
vaut pas la — , it isn’t worth 
while. 

peiner, to grieve, pain, 
penchant, m., inclination, 
pendant, during, for; — que, 
while. 

pendre, to hang, 
p^nible, difficult; fatiguing, 
pensde,/., thought, 
penser, to think, 
pensif, thoughtful, 
pension, /., boarding-house, 
perdre, to lose; se — , to lose one- 
self, get lost, 
pbre, m.f father. 

pdripdtie, /., incident, vicissitude. 
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pemettre, to permit, 
permission, permission, 
personne, n./., person; jeune — , 
young girl. 

personne, pron. m., nobody, no 
one; any one. 
peser, to weigh, 
petit, little, small, 
pen, little; a few; sous — , pres- 
ently, soon. 
peut-6tre, perhaps, 
pharmacien, m., pharmacist, 
phiiosophie,/., philosophy, 
photographie,/., photograph, 
phrase,/., phrase. [play* 

piice, /., piece; — de th^dtre, 
pied, m., foot; A — , on foot, 
pihge, m., trap, snare, 
pincer, to pinch, catch, 
piquer, to prick, 
pittoresque, picturesque, 
place, /., place, seat; square, 
placer, to place, 
plaire, to please, 
plaisir, if»., pleasure, 
plan, m., plan, 
planter, to plant, post, fix. 
plate-forme,/., platform, 
plein, full; en — StS, in the 
middle of summer, 
pleurer, to weep. 
pleuToir, to rain, 
pluie, /., rain, 
phune,/., pen. 
phipart,/., most part; most, 
plus, more; ne . . . plus, no more; 
mm — , nor, neither, either; 
— de, more than; de — , more, 
besides. 

phisieurs, several. 
phitAt, rather, 
poche,/., pocket, 
point, no; ne . . . — , no, not at 
all; — du tout, not at all. 
pcdnture, /., point; (of gloves, 
etc.) number, size, 
pcdreau, le., leek. 


pois, m., pea; petits — , green 
peas. 

poison, m., poison, 
poisson, m., fish, 
poll, polite, 
police,/., police, 
pont, m., bridge, 
port, m., harbor; postage, 
porte, /., door, gate, entrance, 
porteifeuille, m., pocketbook. 
porter, to bear, carry; wear; se 
bien, to be well. 

porteur, m., wearer; carrier, 
porter. 

portiAre, /., door; window, 
portrait, m., portrait, 
poser, to place, put, hang, 
position,/., position, 
possible, possible, 
poster, to post, station. 

pot, m., pot; au-feu, meat 

boil. 

poule, /., hen. 
pour, for; to; in order to 
pourboire, w., tip; fee. 
pourquoi, why. 
pourtant, however; yet; still, 
pousser, to push; utter; shoot 
forth. 

pouvoir, to be able, can; se — , 
to be possible, may be; n’en 
— plus, to be exhausted. 
prS, m., meadow. 
prA^ution, /., precaution, 
pr^cieux, precious, 
pr^ipice, m., precipice, 
prfcipiter, precipitate; se — , to 
rush. 

precis, exact, precise, 
pr^ffirer, prefer, 
premier, first. 

premihre, /., first class (ticketa 
etc.). 

prendre, to take; buy. 
preparer, to prepare, 
prfe, — de, near, close to. 
prescription, /., prescription. 
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prtence, /., presence, 
present, R — , at present, now. 
presenter, to present, give, 
presque, almost, 
preset, hurried, in a hurry, 
presser, to press, hurry. 
prRt, ready, 
prater, to lend. 

pr6valoir, se — , to take pride in; 

glory in; presume, 
prier, to beg, pray, 
prince, m., prince, 
principal, n. m., main thing, 
principal, ad;., principal, 
printemps, m., spring, 
prochain, next, 
professeur, m., professor, 
profond, profound, deep, 
profonddment, deeply, 
programme, m,, programme, 
promenade, /., walk, walking; 
ride. 

promener, to take out for a walk; 

se — , to take a walk, 
promettee, to promise, 
propos, m., talk, discourse; k — , 
by the way. 

proposer, to propose; se — ^ to 
have in view; to intend, 
propre, own. 
prose,/., prose, 
protecteur, patronizing, 
proverbe, w., proverb, 
province,/., province, 
prudent, prudent, careful, 
puis, then, afterward, 
puisque, since, as. 
pure, pure. 

Q 

quand, when, 
quant R, as to, as for. 
quantity,/., quantity, 
quaxante, forty, 
quaziante-sept, forty-seven, 
quart, m., quarter. 


quartier, m,, quarter, piece, block, 
quatorze, fourteen, 
quatre, four. 

que, pron., whom; that; which; 
what. 

que, conj., that; as. 
que, adv., how; how much 
(many). 

quel, what, which, 
quelque, some, any. 
quelquefois, sometimes, 
quelquhm, somebody, 
quelques-uns, some; any. 
quereller, to quarrel with; dis- 
pute with. 

question,/., question, 
queue, /, tail; faire. la — , to 
stand in line. 

qui, who; whom, which, that, 
quinze, fifteen. 
quinziRme, fifteenth, 
quitter, to leave, quit, 
quoi, what, which, that; —I 
what!; de — , the means, room, 
quoique, although. 


R 

raconter, to relate, tell, 
raffoler, to be passionately fond 
of. 

raison,/., reason; avoir — , to be 
right. 

raisonnable, reasonable, 
rallier, to rally, 
ramasser, to pick up. 
ramener, to bring back, 
rapide, swift, rapid, 
rappeler, to remind, recall, re- 
member. 

lapporter, to bring back, 
rapprocher, to draw near, 
rare, rare. 

rassembler, to collect, 
rebours, w., wrong way; reverse; 
au — , the wrong way, contrary. 
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rtomxnent, recently, 
recevoir, to receive, 
reconduire, to lead back, 
reconnaissance, /., gratitude, 
reconnaissant, grateful, obliged, 
reconn^tre, to recognize, ob- 
serve, acknowledge, 
redire, to tell again; se — , to re- 
peat. 

redouter, to fear, dread, 
rdfldchir, to reflect, think, 
rdflexion, /., reflection, consider- 
ation. 

refiain, m., refrain, 
refus, m., refusal, 
refuser, to refuse, 
regarder, to look; concern, 
registre, w., register, 
rdgler, to settle, regulate, 
regret, w., regret, 
regretter, to regret, 
reine, /., queen, 
reins, m. pl.^ loins, back, 
rditdrer, to repeat, 
rejoindre, to join, meet, 
relire, to read again, 
remarquer, to remark, 
remerclment, m., thanks, 
remercier, to thank. 

.remettre, to deliver up; give; re- 
store, recover. 

remonter, to go up again; return 
to the back of the stage, 
remplacer, to replace, 
remuant, stirring, restless, 
rencontre,/., meeting, 
rencontrer, to meet, 
rendez-vous, m., meeting-place; 
rendez-vous. 

rendre, to return; give back; 
yield; se — , to go; give in, 
surrender; dtre rendu, to be 
exhausted; se — compte, to 
account for; get an idea of. 
renfenner, to contain, enclose, 
renseignement, m., (piece of) in- 
formation. 


rente,/., income, 
rentrer, to enter again; return, 
renverser, to upset, 
repasser, to call again; return, 
repdcher, to fish out. 
rdpdter, to repeat, 
rdpdtition, /., repetition; montre 
d — , repeater, 
rdpondre, to answer, 
repos, m., lest, quiet, 
reposer, se — , to rest, 
repoussant, repulsive, 
reprendre, to take up again, re- 
sume. 

reprdsenter, to represent, 
reproche, w., reproach, 
reprocher, to reproach, 
respect, w., respect, 
respectueuz, respectful, 
ressort, m., spring, 
restaurant, m., restaurant, 
reste, w., remainder; au — , be- 
sides. 

rester, to remain, stay, 
rdsulter, to result, follow, 
retenir, to detain, hinder, retain, 
retirer, to pull out; se — , to get 
out of, pull oneself out of. 
retour, w., return; de — , back 
again. 

retoumer, to return; se — , to 
turn round. 

retrouver, to find again; se — , to 
meet. 

rdunion,/., reunion; meeting, 
revenir, to come back; return, 
revoir, to see again; au — , good- 
bye. 

rdunir, to reunite; se — , to meet, 
assemble. 

rdussir, to succeed, 
revenir, to come back; amount to 
rdver, to dream, think, 
revoir, to see again; au — , good- 
bye. 

rdvolution, /., revolution, 
revue,/., review. 
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rhum, in,y rum. 
riant, smiling, 
riche, rich. 

richesse, riches, wealth, 
rideau, m., curtain, 
lien, w., nothing; ne . . . — , noth- 
ing; n’y toe pour — , to have 
nothing to do with it. 
lire, to laugh, 
risquer, to risk, 
rive,/., bank, 
rivito, /., river, 
roi, m., king, 
romain, Roman, 
roman, m., novel, 
rosbif, m., roast beef, 
rdti, m., roast, 
rouge, red. 
rouler, to roll. 

route, /., route; road; en — , on 
the way; en — ! let us start! 
go ahead! 
rue,/., street, 
mine,/., ruin, 
russe, Russian. 


S 

sabot, m., wooden shoe; dormir 
comme un — , to sleep like a 
top. 

sac, w., bag; — de nuit, travel- 
ling bag; valise. 

saignant, bleeding; underdone, 
rare. 

saisir, to seize. 

salle, /., hall, room; — d’at- 
tente, waiting-room; — des 
bagages, baggage-room. 

salon, m., drawing-room. 

salut, m.y greeting, salutation; 
bow. 

saluer, to salute, bow to, greet. 

salutation, /., bow; — s, compli- 
ments. 

samedi, m., Saturday. 


sang-froid, m., coolness, 
sanglot, m., sob. 
sangloter, to sob. 
sans, without, 
sapin, m., fir-tree, 
sauver, to save, 
sauveur, m., savior, rescuer, 
savant, m., savant, learned man, 
scholar. 

savoir, n. m., knowledge, 
savoir, v., to know; — grd, to be 
grateful, 
sctoe, /., scene, 
science,/., science, 
se, oneself, himself, herself, them- 
selves. 

sbchement, drily. 

second, second. 

seconder, to assist. 

sdjour, m.y sojourn, stay. 

sel, m., salt. 

semaine, /., week. 

semblable, m., fellow-creature. 

sembler, to seem. 

sentier, m., path. 

sentiment, m., feeling, sentiment. 

sentir, to feel. 

sdrieux, serious. 

sept, seven. 

sdrieusement, seriously, 
serpenter, to wind, 
serrer, to press, squeeze, 
serviable, obliging, useful, 
service, m., service; favor, 
servir, to serve; to be used for. 
seul, alone. 

seulement, solely; even; but; 

only, 
si, if. 

sibcle, m., century; age. 
siige, m., seat, coachman’s box. 
signal, m., signal, 
signaler, to point out; call atten- 
tion to. 

signe, w., sign, 
signer, to sign, 
signifier, to signify. 
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siteiiee, silence, 
simpte, simple, 
simplement, simply, 
stncte, sincere, 
singulier, singular, strange, 
sirop, syrop. 
situation,/., situation, 
six, six. 

socle, fff., pedestal. 

soci6t£,/., society. 

soeur, /., sister. 

soi, oneself, himself, herself. 

soil,/., thirst; avoir — , be thirsty. 

soin, m., care. 

soir, m., evening. 

soir6e,/., evening; evening party. 

soit, be it so! agreed! very good! 

soizante-dix, seventy. 

soixante-douze, seventy-two. 

soldat, m.f soldier. 

sole,/., sole (kind of fish). 

soleil, m.y sun. 

somme, /., sum. 

son, his, her, its. 

sonner, to ring. 

sonnerie, /., ringing; call; bells, 
sonnette,/., bell, 
sordide, mean, stingy, 
sortir, to go out; leave, 
sottise, /., folly, nonsense, 
sou, m., cent, penny, 
soulier, tn., shoe, 
sourd, deaf. 

sous, under; — peu, presently, 
soon. 

soutenir, to support, assist, 
souvenir, m., souvenir, remem- 
brance. 

souvenir, se — , to remember, 
souvent, often, 
sp^cialement, especially, 
splendide, splendid, 
statue,/., statue, 
sucr^, sugared, sweet; eau — e, 
sugar and water. 

SuMe, /., Sweden, 
suffisant, sufficient. 


Suisse,/., Switzerland, 
suisse, adj, Swiss, 
suite, /., consequence; de — , at 
once, in succession; toutde — , 
directly; at once; par — de, in 
consequence of. 

sujet, m.f subject; au — de, 
about, concerning, 
suivant, following, 
suivre, to follow, 
superficie, /., surface, 
supporter, to support, bear; 

stand, 
sur, on. 
sdr, sure, 
siiretfi, /., safety, 
surpasser, to surpass, 
surtout, especially, 
surveiller, to superintend; have 
charge of. 

T 

ta, thy, your, 
tabac, m., tobacco, 
table,/., table. 

tableau, m., picture, painting, 
t&cher, to try. 
tandis que, while, 
tant, so much (many); — bien 
que mal, after a fashion; in- 
differently well; — que, while; 
as long as. 
tante, /., aunt. 

tantfit, just now, a little while 
ago. 

tard, late, 
tasse, /., cup. 

tavemier, m., tavern-keeper, 
te, thee, you. 
tel, such; like, 
tdmoin, m., witness, 
tempe /., temple, 
temps, m., time; weather; faire 
brau — , to be fine weather, 
tendre, v., to extend; offer; set 
(trap). 
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ttndre, adj., tender, delicate, 
tendrement, tenderly, 
tenir, to hold; keep; — A, to be 
anxious; insist upon; be due 
to; ticnsl well!; — en place, 
to remain quiet, 
temir, to tarnish, dull, 
terrasse, /., terrace; front., 
terrible, terrible, awful, 
territoire, w., territory, 
ttte, /., head; — k — (w:), pri- 
vate interview; se monter la 
— , to get excited, 
thd, m., tea. 
thdAtre, m., theater, 
thdologie, /., theology, 
thermes, m. pl.^ thermse; hot 
baths. 

timbre (-poste), m., postage- 

stamp. 

tirer, to pull out, draw, 
titre, m., title, stock certificate, 
toi, thou, thee; — m6me, thy- 
self. 

tombeau, tomb, grave, 
tomber, to fall; — du jury, to be 
drawn on the jury, 
ton, thy; your. 

tort, w., wrong, harm; avoir — ^ 
to be wrong. 

tortueux, tortuous, crooked, 
toucher, to touch; receive, 
toujours, always; still, 
tour, /., tower, castle, 
tour, m., turn; round; tour, 
touriste, m., tourist, 
tourment, m., torment, 
toumer, to turn; turn around, 
tout, all; each; every; quite, very; 
— de suite, directly, at once; 
point du — , not at all; — le 
monde, everybody, 
trace,/., trace, 
tracer, to trace, write, 
traduire, to translate, 
train, m., train, 
trait, m., act; trait. 


tramway, m., tramway, 
tranquille, tranquil, quiet, 
tranquillement, quietly, 
travail, m., work, 
travailler, to work, 
travers, d — ^ across, 
traverser, to cross; go (pass) 
through, 
trente, thirty, 
trbs, very. 

trimestre, m., quarter; quarter’s 
pay. 

triste, sad. 
trois, three, 
troisibme, third. 

tromper, to deceive; se — ^ to be 
mistaken. 

trop, too, too much (many), 
trou, m., hole. 

trouver, to find; se — ^ to be; be 
found. 

tu, thou; you. 
tuer, to kill. 
tulipc>/o» tulip, 
type, w., type. 


U 

un, one; a; an; 1’ — Pautre, each 
other. 

usage, f»., use, custom; d’ — « 
usual. 

Utile, useful. 

V 

vacances, /. />/., vacation; les 
grandes — , the summer holi- 
days. 

vaincre, to conquer. 

valise,/., valise. 

viloir, to be worth; il ne vaut 
pas la peine, it is not worth 
while; — mieuz, to be better. 

vanitd,/, vanity. 

vaste, vast, spacious. 
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veau, m., veal; — Hla casserole, 
stewed veal. 

veiller, to be awake; sit up, 
watch. 

vendre, to sell, 
vendre^, m., Friday, 
venir, to come; — de, to have 
just. 

ventre^ belly, abdomen, 
veritable, veritable, true, 
vdritd, truth, 
verre, m., glass, 
vers, m., verse. 

vers, prep.f towards, 
verse, k — , in torrents. 

vert, adj. and n. m., green, 
viande, meat, 
victoire, /., victory. 

vide, empty, 
vie,/., life, living, 
vieillfiurd, old man. 
vieux, old. 
ville, /., city, town, 
vin, m.j wine, 
vinaigre, m., vinegar, 
vingt, twenty; — -deiiz, twenty- 
two. 

vis-d-vis, vis-a-vis; opposite, 
visite, /., visit, 
visiter, to visit, go to see. 
vite, quick; quickly, 
vitrine,/., window; show-case, 
vivant, living; lively, 
vivement, quickly, 
vivre, to live. 


voici, here is . . ., here comes . . 
look here. 

voiUL, look I there is (are) . . .; 
this is; now we are, etc.; yes, 
I am coming, etc. 
voir, to see; voyonsi come now! 

do! ’ 

voiture, /., carriage; en — I all 
aboard! 
voix, /., voice, 
voler, to rob; steal, 
voletir, w., thief, 
volontiers, willingly; gladly. 

VOS, y6ur. 
votre, your. 

vouloir, to wish, will, want; — 
dire, to mean; en — d, to have 
a grudge against; — bien, to be 
willing, be kind enough (to), 
vous, you, to you; for you; to 
yourself. 

voilte,/., vault; arch; ceiling, 
voyage, w., journey, 
voyager, to travel, 
voyageur, »i., traveller; pas- 
senger, 
vrai, true. 

vraiment, truly; really, 
vue,/., sight. 


Y 

y, there; il — a, there is (are) ; ago 
jeux, pi. of ceil, m., eyes. 
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a, an, un, m., une,/. 
abbey, abbaie,/. 
ablaze, en feu. 

able, {capable) habile; be — ^ 
pouvoir. 

aboard, all — ! en voiture! 
about, de; iL; sur; au sujet de; 
environ; be — to, aller; — it, 
en; y; what is it — ? de quoi 
s*agit-il ? 

above, — all, surtout. 
absence, absence,/.; leave of — ^ 
cong^, m, 

absolutely, absolument. 
abyss, abime, m. 
academician, acad^micien, m, 
academy, academic,/, 
accept, accepter, 
accident, accident, m, 
accompany, accompagner. 
accomplish, accomplir. 
according to, suivant, selon. 
accordingly, done, par conse- 
quent. 

accost, aborder. 

account, on — of, k cause de; 
par suite de. 

accustom, accoutumer (k), ha- 
bituer (k), faire (k). 
accustomed, to become — , s’ac- 
coutumer (k), se faire (k). 
acquaint, informer, faire part, 
faire savoir. 

acquaintance, connaissance, /. 
acquainted; become — with. 


faire la connaissance de; be 
— with, connaltre. 
acquire, acquerir, prendre, 
act, V., jouer. 
act, n.y acte, m.; action,/, 
action, action,/, 
actor, acteur, m. 
actress, actrice,/. 
add, aj outer, 
address, v.^ adresser. 
address, n., adresse, /• 
admirable, admirable, 
admiration, admiration,/, 
admire, admirer, 
advance, v., avancer; s’avancer. 
advance, n., in — , en avance; 
anticip^. 

advantage, avantage, m, 
adventurer, aventurier, m. 
affair, affaire,/.; chose,/, 
afraid, be — (of), avoir peur 
(de), craindre; be much — , 
avoir grand'peur; — of, effrayc 
de. 

after, aprks; aprbs que; go — , 
aller chercher. 

afternoon, apr^s-midi, m. and /. 
afterwards, aprbs. 
again, encore, de nouveau, une 
autre fois; see — , re voir, 
against, contre; have a grudge 
— , en vouloir k. 
age, kge, tn., sikcle, ntm 
agent, employ^, m. 
ago, il y a; a little while — ^ tout 
k I’heure. 

agree, 6tre d’accord, convenir, 
€tre de Tavis de. 
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agreed, d’accord; c*est enten- 
du. 

ah, ahl 

ahead, en avant; go — ! en 
avant!; — of time, en avance. 
aid, v,t aider; appuyer. 
aid, If., secours, m. 
air, air, m. 
alarm, alarmer. 
alive, en vie, vivant. 
all, tout (toute, tous, toutes); — 
that which, tout ce qui (que); 
for — that, tout de meme; not 
at — , pas du tout; nothing at 
— , rien du tout. 

all right! parfaiti d’accord! al- 
lons! 

allusion, allusion,/, 
almost, presque. 
alms, aumdne, /. 
alone, seul. 

along, ‘par; le long de; — with, 
avec; get — without, se passer 
de. 

Alpine stick, baton ferr6, m. 
already, d^ja. 
also, aussi. 
altar, autel, m, 
although, quoique, bien que. 
altogether, enti^rement, tout k 
fait. 

always, toujours. 
amazed, emerveill^. 

America, Am^rique, /. 

American, amdricain. 
among, parmi; entre; chez. 
amuse, amuser. 
amusing, amusant. 
an^ote, anecdote,/, 
and, et; — so, aussi; go — see, 
aller voir, 
anger, col^re, /. 

angry, fkch^; be — (at), get — 
(with), se f&cher (contre), se 
mettre en colbre (contre). 
animal, animal, m.; b^te,/. 
announce* annoncer 


another, un autre; encore un; 
not — , ne . . . pas (point) 
d’autre. 

answer, v., r^pondre (k). 
answer, n., r^ponse,/. 
antediamber, antichambre, /. 
antiquated, surann^. 
anxious, inquiet; be — to, te- 
nir k. 

any, de + df/. art.\ de; en; aucun; 
quelque; tout; quelconque; I 
haven’t — , je n’en ai pas; not 
— ^where, nulle part; —more, 
encore; with neg., plus; (pas) 
davantage. 

anybody, quelqu’un; n’importc 
qui; not — , ne . . . personne. 
any one, quelqu’un; n’importe 
qui; neg., personne; — in the 
world, qui que ce soit. 
an3rthing, quelque chose, m., 
tout; neg., rien, m.; not — , 
ne • . . rien. 

apartment, appartement, m, 
apparatus, appareil, m, 
appear, paraitre; apparattre; se 
presenter; comparaitre; — to 
be, avoir I’air. 
appetite, app^tit, m, 
apple, pomme, /. 
apply, s’adresser. 
appreciation, appreciation, /. 
approach, v., approcher; s’ap- 
procher (de). 
aqueduct, aqueduc, m. 
archbi^op, archev6que, m. 
arise, se lever, 
arm, bras, m. 
armchair, fauteuil, m, 
armed, arme. 
army, arm^e,/. 

around, autour de; k la ronde; 
turn — , retourner; se retour* 
ner. 

arrange, arranger, 
arrive, arriver. 
arrow, flbcbe,/. 
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anenic, arsenic, tn. 
art) art, m, 

artist, artiste, m. and /. 

as, comme; aussi; si; en; — • • • 
— , aussi . . . que; — long — ^ 
aussi longtemps que; — mudi 
— , autant que; — soon — , dhs 
que, aussitdt que; — if to, 
comme pour, pour; — for, 
pour, quant Si; — yet, encore. 

ascent, ascension,/, 
ascertain, s’assurer (de). 
ascribe, attribuer. 

Asia, Asie,/. 

aside, — (from), de c6t^, b part, 
ask, demander; inviter; prier 
(de); — for, demander. 
asleep, endormi; fall — , s’en* 
dormir; be — , etre endormi, 
dormir. 

asphalt, asphalte, m. 
assistance, assistance,/.; aide,/, 
associate, associer. 
assume, prendre, 
assure, assurer, 
astoni^, ^tonner; be — ed, 
tonner. 

astonicdimg, €tonnant. 
astonishment, saisissement, m, 

at, b; chez; de; en; dans; par; 
sur; — all, du tout; — home, 
k la maison, chez moi, etc.; — 
once, tout • de suite; be — 
stake, y alter de. 

attack, V., attaquer. 
attack, n., attaque, /. 
attend, — to, s*occuper de. 
attention, attention, /.; pay — , 
faire attention (k); call — to, 
signaler. 

attribute, attribuer. 
audacity, audace,/. 
audience, assistance,/. 

August, aoOt, m. 
aunt, tante,/ 
autumn, automne; m» 
g?Qid, dviter* 


aware, be — of, savoir; connaftre. 
away, go — , s*en aller; se rcti- 
rer; get — , se soustraire; lead 
— f emmener; take — , 6ter, 
enlever; emmener. 
az, *hache,/. 


B 

back, dos, m.; be — , 6tre de re- 
tour; bring — , ramener; rap- 
porter; call — , rappeler; come 
— f revenir; get — f revenir, 
rentrer; turn — , retourner; on 
the (your) way — , au retour, 
bad, mal; mauvais; vilain; md- 
chant; (of money) faux; that is 
too — , c*est dommage. 
badly, mal; rather — , lant bien 
que mal. 

baggage, bagage, m.; --man, 
commissionnaire, m.; facteur, 

m.; room, salle (/.) de 

bagages. 
bake, cuire. 
baker, boulanger, nu 
ball, bal, m. 
band, musique, /• 
band-box, carton, m, 
bank, rive,/, 
banker, banquier, m, 
bare, nu. 

bareheaded, ddcoiffd; nu-tdte. 
barely, k peine, 
base, socle, m. 
battle, bataille,/. 
be, dtre; y avoir; se trouver; (oj 
age) avoir; (of health) aller, 
se porter; (of weather) faire; 
— afraid, avoir peur, craindre; 
— at stake, y aller de; s’agir 
de; — right, avoir raison; 
there is (are), il y a; that 
(there) is (are), voilk, voici; 
that may — ^ cela se peut; I 
am to • • je dois • • • 
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beadi, plage,/, 
bean, fbve,/. 
bear, porter; supporter, 
beard, barbe, /. 

beautiful, beau, bel, m., belle,/, 
beauty, beaute, /. 
because, parce que; — of, k 
cause de. 

become, devenir; what has — of 
him? qu*est-il devenu? 
bed, lit, w.; go to — , (aller) se 
coucher. 
beef, bceuf, m. 
beer, bibre, / 

before, prep., {of place) devant; 
{of time) avant; avant de {with 
inf.)\ avant que {with subj.), 
before, adv., {of time) (d*)avant, 
auparavant; {of place) devant. 
beg, demander; prier; demander 
Tauindne. 

begin, commencer (k); se mettre 
(k). 

beginning, commencement, m, 
behind, derribre; — time, en re- 
tard. 

believe, croire; make — , faire 
semblant. 
tselittle, attdnuer. 
bell, cloche, sonnetle, /. 
belong, appartenir (k), btre (k). 
below, sous, au-dessous de. 
bench, banc, m, 
bend, incliner; courber. 
beneath, sous, 
bent, courbb. 
besiege, assibger. 
beside, k c6t6 de. 
besides, d’ailleurs, de plus; auss! 
bien. 

best, adj., le meilleur. 
best, adv., le mieux; do one’s — ^ 
faire de son mieux; as — I 
could, de mon mieux. 
bet, V,, parier. 
bet. If., pari, m. 
bethink, s’aviser* 


better, adj., meilleur. 
better, adv., mieux; be — , valoix 
mieux; {of health) se porter 
mieux; I had — , je ferais 
mieux de. 
between, entre. 
bewildered, ahuri. 
beyond, au delk de; from — the 
seas, d’outre-mer. 
bid, — good-bye, faire ses adieux 
(k), dire adieu (k); I — you 
welcome, soyez le bienvenu. 
big, grand. 

bill, {in restaurant) addition,/.; 
— of fare, menu, «.; carte (/.) 
du jour. 

bind ijbooks), relier. 
black, noir; — Chaired, aux che- 
veux noirs. 
blood, sang, m. 
blue, bleu. 

boarding-house, pension,/.; fam- 
ily pension bourgeoise, /. 
boat, bateau, m.\ barque,/. 
Bohemian, de Bohdme. 
boil, bouillir; a — ed egg, un ceuf 
k la coque. 
book, livre, m. 
bore, ennuyer. 

bom, be — , naltre; he was — , il 
est nd; {of historical persons) 
il naquit. 

both, tous (les) deux. Tun et 
Tautre, deux, les deux; — . . . 
and, et • . . et. 
boulevard, boulevard, m. 
bow, V., baisser; courber; — to, 
saluer. 

bow. If., salut, m. 

box, boUe,/., caisse,/., {theater) 
loge, m., {coach) sikge, iif. 

brave, v., braver, 
brave, adj., brave, 
bread, pain, m, 
break, casser, rompre. 
breakfast, v,, dejeuner, 
breakfast, if.« d6jeuner« w. 
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Breton, breton. 
bridge, pont, m. 
brigand, brigand, m. 
bring, apporier; amener; — 
back, ramener; rapporter; — 
up, monter; {children) Clever. 
Brittany, Bretagne,/, 
brother, frfere, w. 
brown, brun. 
brusquely, brusquement. 
bud, V., bourgeonner. 
bud, n., bouton, m, 
build, construire, blitir; — up, 
relever. 

building, biLtiment, m., Edifice, m.\ 
{public) — , monument, m, 
built, construit, b^ti, fait, 
bum, brOler. • 
burning, ardent. 

burst, V., — out laughing, ^clater 
de rire; — into tears, eclater 
en sanglots; fondre en larmes. 
burst, 6clat, m, 
bury, ensevelir. 

business, metier, m,y affaire, /., 
affaires, /. pl.\ that is not my 
— , cela ne me regarde pas; ce 
n’est pas mon affaire; mind 
your own — 1 m61cz-vous de 
VOS affaires! [cuper. 

busy, occupy, affair6; be — , s’oc- 
bust, buste, m. 

but, mais; (nothing) but, ne 
(rien) . . . que; — for, sans, 
butcher, boucher, m, 
button, bouton, m, 
buy, acheter; {oj lickets) prendre, 
by, par; avec; de; i; en; {of 
dimensions) sur; — the way, 
h propos. 

C 

cab, fiacre, i».; voiture,/. 
cabman, cocher, m. (de fiacre), 
cad. manant, m. 
cafd, caf£, m. 

calL appelen faire venir; faire 


(rendre) visite (k); be — ed, 
s^appeler; — back, rappeler; 

— again, repasser; go — ^ing, 
aller faire des visites; — atten* 
tion to, signaler; — out, crier. 

calm, — oneself, se tranquilliser 
can, pouvoir. 
candidate, candidat, m, 
candle, chandelle, /., bougie,/, 
cap, calotte,/, 
capricious, capricieux. 
captain, capitaine, m. 
car, wagon, m, 

card, carte, /. 

care, soin, m.; — for, tenir k; 
take — (of oneself), (se) 
soigner; take good — not to, 
se garder de, n’avoir garde de. 

carriage, voiture,/.; carrosse, m.; 

— manufacturer, carrossier, m. 
carry, porter; — off, em porter, 
case, cas, m.; question,/.; cause, 
/.; in — that, au cas que; in 
any — , en tout cas. 
castle, chateau, nt. 
catch, attraper; prendre; {a 
train) ar river k temps pour; 
- — a cold, attraper un rhume; 

— hold of, se cramponner k. 
cathedral, cathedrale, m. 
cauliflower, chou-fleur, m. 
cause, V. causer; {before an inf,) 

faire. 

cause, n., cause, /.; lieu, f»., 
sujet, m, 

cease, cesser, finir, passer, 
celebrate, c^lebrer. 
celebrated, c^lebre; renomm6. 
cent, sou, m,; per — , pour cent, 
centenary, centenaire, m. 
center, centre, m. 
centime, centime, m. 
century, si^cle, m, 
certain, certain, 
certainly, certainement; bien. 
chair, chaise,/. 

challenge, defier; provoquen 
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challenge, n., defi, m. 
chance, chance, hasard, m.\ 
by — , par hasard. 
change, v. changer; — one’s 
coat, changer d’ habit; — one’s 
mind, changer d’avis. 
change, n., changement, m.\ 
{cash) monnaie, /. 
character, caractdre, m, 
characteristic, caract^rietique. 
charity, charite, /. 
charlatan, charlatan^ m, 
charm, charme, m, 
charming, charmant. 
diateau, chMeau, m, 
chatter-boz, jacasse, /. 
cheap, bon march6. 
check, V, {baggage), (faire) en- 
registrar. 

check, n., bulletin, m, 
child, enfant, m. and /• 
choose, choisir. 
church, 6glise,/. 
cigar, cigare, m, 
citizen, citoyen, m. 
city, ville,/. 
civil, civil. 

claret, vin (m.) de Bordeaux, 
class, classe,/. 
clean, adj., propre. 
clean, v., nettoyer. 
clear, clair. 
clerk, employ^, m. 
clever, habile, adroit; bien fait, 
cling, s’attacher (k), se cram- 
ponner (k). 
cloak, manteau, m. 
close, farmer; se refermer. 
closet, armoire, /. 
clothes, habits, m, pi. 
cloud, nuage, m, 
clown, manant, m, 
coachman, cocher, m. 
coast, c6te,/. 
coat, habit, m. 
coffee, caf^, m. 

coldi adj., froid; froid, m.; 


{disease) rhume, m.; have a 
— , 6tre enrhum^; catch (take) 
a — , attraper un rhume, 
prendre froid, s’enrhumer; be 
— {of weather), faire froid. 
colleague, confrere, m,, collkgue, 
m. 

collection, collection, /. 
color, couleur, /. 
combat, combat, m. 
combatant, combattant, m. 
come, venir; arriver; come! al- 
lons!; — again, repasser, re- 
venir; — back, revenir; — 
down, descendre; — home, 
rentrer, revenir chez soi; — 
in, entrer; rentrer; — near, 
faillir (with inf.); dtre sur le 
point (de); — out from (forth 
from), sortir; — up, arriver; 
— to blows, en venir aux mains, 
comedy, com^die, /. 
comfortable, confortable; be — , 
dtre bien. 

command, v., ordonner, com- 
mander. 

command, n.,commandement, m. 
(of, sur). 

commercial, commercial, 
commit, commettre. 
companion, compagnon, si., 
compagne, /. 
company, compagnie,/. 
competitor, concurrent, si. 
complain, se plaindre. 
complete, complet, parfait. 
completely, complktement, tout 
k fait. 

compose, composer, 
composition, composition,/, 
concern, concerner, regarder. 
concert, concert, si. 
condition, condition, /.; ^tat, m 
conductor, conducteur, si. 
confessor, confesseur, si. 
confide, confier. 
confidence, confiaiice«/* 
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confident, assure, 
confiscate, confisquer. 
congratulate, f^liciter. 
congratulation, felicitation, /. 
consent, v. consentir. 
consent, n., consentement, m. 
consequence, consequence, 
suite, /. 

consequently, par consequent, 
consider, considerer; regarder; 
avoir egard k; penser (k); son- 
ger (k). 

conadenttloii, fgaid, m. 
construct, construire. 
construction, construction, /. 
consult, consulter; s’adresser (k). 
consultation, consultation,/, 
contain, contenir. 
continue, continuer, 
continued, continu, prolonge, 
soutenu. 

contradict, contredire. 
contract, contracter. 
contraction, contraction, /. 
contrary, contraire, m.; on the 
— , au contraire. 

conversation, conversation, /.; 
entretien, m. 

converse, entretenir; causer. 

cook, cuisinikre, /. 

cool, refroidir. [froid, m, 

coolness, fratcheur, /.; sang- 
copy, copie, /.; {from a common 

type) exemplaire, m. 
comer, coin, m. 

corre^nd, correspondre; re- 
pond re. 

co^, codter, se vendre. 
costume, costume, m, 
count, V., compter, 
count, n., comte, m. 
countenance, figure,/, 
counter, comptoir, m, 
countess, comtesse, /. 
country, pays, m.; patrie,/.; cam- 
pagne, /.; province, /; in(to) 
ttm k la campagne; eh 


province; — house, maison 
(/.} de campagne. 
courage, courage, m. 
course, cours, m.; of — , cer- 
tainement, bien entendu, cela 
va sans dire, 
court, cour, /. 
courteously, courtoisement. 
cousin, cousin, m., cousine, /. 
cover, V., couvrir; recouvrir. 
cover, n. {platen knifcy etc.), 
couvert, m. 

coward, poltron, m.; Ikche, m. 
cravat, cravate, /. 
crazy, — man, ahuri, m. 
crevasse, crevasse, /. 
croissant {crescent-shaped roU)^ 
croissant, m. 
cross, V., traverser, 
cross, ad;., (peevish) maussade; 

de mauvais humeur. 
crowd, multitude,/.; foule,/. 
crown, r., couronner. 
crown, n., couronne,/. ; half a — , 
une demi>couronne. 
cruel, cruel, 
cry, crier; s’ eerier, 
cup, tasse,/. 
cure, V., guerir. 
cure, n., remkde, m. 
curious, curieux. 
curtain, rideau, m. 
custom, coutume, /., usage, m.; 
moeurs, /. pi, 

custom-house (customs), douane, 
/■ 

custom-house officer, douanier, 
m, 

cut, couper; — down, abattre. 
cut-throat, coupe-jarrets, m,. 


D 

dagger, poignard, m. 
dance, danser. 
danger, dangert m. 
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dangerous, dangereux. 
dare, oser. 

dark, sombre; brun; be — , faire 
nuit; before it gets — , avant 

qu’il fasse nuit; colored, 

de couleur foncee. 
date, V., dater. 
date, date, /. 
daughter, fille,/. 
dawn, aube, /. 

day, jour, m.\ journee, all — 
(long), (de) loute la journee; 

— before yesterday, avant- 
hier; every — , tous les jours; 
the next — , le lendemain; of 
former — s, d’ autrefois; this 

— week, d’aujourd’hui en 

huit; to , aujourd’hui; Hew 

Year’s — , jour (w.) de Tan. 

daybreak, point (m.) du jour, 
pointe (/.) du jour, 
daylight, jour, m.\ be — , faire 
jour. 

dead, mort. 
deaf, sourd. 

dealer, — in old books, bouqui- 
niste, m. 

dear, cher; my — , mon cher, ma 
chbre; mon ami, mon amie. 
death, mort, /. 
deceive, tromper. 

December, d^cembre, m. 
decide, v. tr., decider; r^soudre; 

V. inir.t decider; se decider, 
decision, decision, /.; come to a 
— , prendre un parti, 
declamation, declamation,/, 
declare, affirmer; declarer; I — I 
par exemple! 
de^rate, decorer. 
deep, profond; (color) foncd. 
deeply, profondement. 
defeat, mettre en deroute, vain- 
cre. 

defend, defendre. 
delight, enchanter, ravir. 
delighM, enchantd, ravj. 


delightful, ravissant; charmant 
demand, demander, exiger. 
deny, nier. 
depaxture, depart, m. 
depend, dependre; — on, dd- 
pendre de. 

deplorable, deplorable, 
descend, descendre. 
descendant, descendant, m. 
describe, dccrire. 
description, description, /. 
deserve, meriter. 
desire, v., desirer; vouloir; sou< 
baiter. 

desire, n., desir, m. 
desk, bureau, m.; pupitre, m. 
despair, t*., desespdrer. 
despair, dcsespoir, m, 
desperation, desespoir, m,\ 
acharnement, m. 
detain, retenir; arrdter. 
determination, volont^,/. 
diamond, diamant, m, 
dictate, dieter, 
die, mourir. 
difference, difference,/, 
different, different; be — , difife- 
rer (de). 

difficult, difficile, 
difficulty, difficulte, /.; embar- 
ras, m. 

dilettante, dilettante, m. 
dine, dtner. 

dinner, diner, m.\ take — , dtnec 
direct, diriger. 
direction, cote, m. 
disappear, disparattre. 
disappoint, desappointer. 
discover, decouvrir; s’apercevoii 
de. 

discussion, discussion,/, 
disembark, debarquer. 
didi, mets, m, 

dislike, take a — to, prendre en 
grippe. 

distance, eioignement, ai.* dxs- 
tance«/. 
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distinguish, distinguer. 
distinguished, distingu^. 
distress, mis^re,/. 
disturb, troubler, incommoder. 
dividend, dividende, m. 
do, faire; (of health) se porter; — 
without, se passer de; — one’s 
best, faire de son mieux; — 
you not? n’est-ce pas?; ^ve 
to — with, avoir affaire k; 
have nothing to — with, n’y 
£tre pour rien. 

doctor, docteur, in.\ m^decin, m, 
dog, chien, m. 
donkey, kne, m. 
door, porte, /.; portikre, /. 
doubt, v., douter. 
doubt, n., doute, m.\ no — , sans 
doute. 

down, — stairs, en bas; — there, 
Ik-bas; come — , descendre; 
sit — , s’asseoir; stoop — , sc 
baisser. 

dozen, douzaine, /. 
drama, drame, m. 
draw, tirer; be — n on the jury, 
tomber du jury; — near, se 
rapprocher; — up, rcdiger; 
drawing-room, salon, m. 
dreadful, terrible, ^pouvantable, 
affreux; I am — ly tired of 
standing, les jambes me ren- 
trent dans le corps, 
dream, v., rkver. 
dream, n., r6ve, m. 
dress, V., (s*)habiller; se vetir. 
dress, n., robe,/.; costuipe, fw. 
dressing-room, cabinet (m.) de 
toilette. 

drink, v., boire. 
drink, n., boisson, /. 
dripping, be <dth perspira- 
tion, ktre en nage. 
drive, 1 ;., conduire. 
drive, n., promenade, /.; take a 
— , faire une promenade (en 
voiture). 


drop, goutte,/. 
drug, drogue,/, 
druggist, droguiste, m. 
duchy, (luche, m, 
duke, due, m. 
dukedom, duch6, m. 
during, pendant, durant. 
duty, devoir, m.; (tax) droit, m, 

£ 

each, chaque, tout; — one, cha- 
cun; — other, nous, vous, se; 
I’un I’autre. 

eagerly, avidement; avec em- 
pressement. 

earlier, de meilleure heure. 
early, de bonne heure. 
easily, facile ment, aisement. 
easy, aise, facile; to take it — , 
en prendre k son aise. 
eat, manger. 

ecclesiastic, ecclesiastique. 
edge, bord, m. 
edifice, edifice, m. 
edition, edition,/, 
eifeeft, effet, m. 
effort, effort, m. 

egg> oeuf, m.; a boiled — , un 
ceuf k la coque. 
eigkt, huit. 
eighteen, dix-huit. 
eighteenth, dix-huitikme. 

eighty, quatre-vingt; five, 

qualre-vingt-cinq. 
either, ou; — ... or, soit . . . soit; 
not ... — , ne . . . pas . . . non 
plus. 

elder, plus kgk. 
electric, electrique. 
elegant, elkgant. 
elevator, ascenseur, m. 
eleven, onze. 
eloquent, eloquent, 
else, autre; anything — , autre 
chose, m. ; everywhere — , par- 
tout ailleurs. 
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emlMumssed, be — ^ se g^ner. 
embrace, embrasser. 
employ, employer, 
employee, employ^, m. 
empty, vide, 
encircle, entourer. 
encourage, encourager. 
end, V., terminer, finir. 
end, n., fin,/.; bout, m, 
endeavor, essayer. 
enemy, ennemi, m. 
engagement, engagement, m., 
invitation, /. 

England, Angleterre, /. 

Englidi, anglais, {lang.) I’anglais, 
m.; — ^man. Anglais, m. 
enjoy, jouir de; gofiter; — one- 
self, s’amuser. 
enough, assez. 
enter, entrer. 
entire, entier; tout, 
entirely, entiirement; tout k fait; 

compl^tement. 
environs, environs, m. pi. 
episode, Episode, m. 
equal, 6gal. 
erect, ^riger. 
espedally, surtout. 
espouse, ^pouser. 
establish, ^tablir. 
esteem, estimer. 

Europe, Europe,/. 

European, europ^en. 
even, m6me; seulement; — if 
(though), quand, quand m£me. 
evening, soir, m.; soir^, /.; last 
— , bier (au) soir. 
event, ^vdnement, m.; at all — s, 
du moins. 

ever, {always) toujours; {at any 
time) jamais; — so little, tant 
soit peu; more than — , plus 
que jamais. 

every, tout; cheque; — day, tous 
les jours. 

everybody, tout le monde. 
every one, chacun. 


everything, tout, 
everywhere, partout 
exact, exact, precis, 
exactly, exactement, au juste; 

prdcis^ment, justement. 
examination, examen, m. 
examine, examiner, 
examiner, examine teur, m. 
example, exemple, m. 
excel, exceller. 
excellent, excellent, 
except (excepting), prep., ex- 
cept^. 

except, V., excepter. 
exception, exception,/, 
excite, exciter; be — d. se monter 
la tSte. 

exclaim, s’dcrier. 
excuse, v. excuser; — me, par- 
don, pardonnez-moi, excu- 
sez-moi, je vous demande 
pardon. 

excuse, n., excuse, /.; prd- 
texte, m. 

exertion, effort, m. 
exhaust, 6puiser. 
exhausted, be — , n’en pouvoir 
plus; 6tre rendu, 
exirt, exister. 
expand, dilater. 
expansion, dilatation,/, 
expect, (s*)attendre (h); penser; 
vouloir. 

expenditure, d^pense, /.; dd- 
penses, /. pi, 
tTpeoae, d^pense,/. 
expentive, cher. 
expiate, expier, 
explain, expliquer. 
exposition, exposition, 
express, v., exprimer; indiquer. 
esqness, n., express, m,; train 
(ffi.) express; train direct, 
expreraion, expression,/, 
extraordinary, extraordinaire, 
eye, ceil, m., {pi.) yeux; in the 
--S of. b rcaat'd ja 
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F 

face, figure,/.; visage, m. 
fact, v6rit6,/.; fait, — , en 

effet. 

faculty, faculty,/, 
faint, faible. 
fair, foire, /. 
fall, tomber. 
family, famille, /. 
famous, fameux; renomm^. 
far, loin; as — as, jusqu’k; 
aussi loin que; — away, loin; 
how — is it? combien y 
a-t-il ? 

farce, farce,/. 

Are, prix, m., place, /.; half — , 
de mi-place,/.; bill of — , menu, 
III.; carte (/.) du jour, 
farth^, plus loin, 
fascination, fascination, /. 
fadiion, mode, /.; after a — , 
tant bien que mal. 
fast, ad;., vite; be — {of watches)^ 
avancer. 
fast, V., jefiner. 
fast, 11., jefine, m. 
fasten, attacher. 
fat, gras, 
father, p^re, m, 
fatigue, fatigue,/, 
fatiguing, fatigant. 
fault, faute, /.; d^faut. m.; find 
— with, bl&mer. 

faultless, sans d6faut; sans faute. 
favor, faveur, /. 
favorite, favori. 

fear, v., craindre, avoir peur (de, 
que). 

fear, n., crainte, /.; peur,/. 
fearful, terrible, ^pouvantable. 
feat, fait, m.; — of arms, fait 
d’armes. 

February, f^vrier, m, 

fee, pourboire, m. 

feel* sentir; — well, se porter 


bien; — better, se sentir (por- 
ter) mieux. 

fellow, gar^on, m.; a fine — , un 
brave homme; old — , mon 
vieux. 

felt-^oe, chausson, m. 
fencing, escrime, /., armes, /. pi, 
ferocious, f^roce. 
ttte, fae, /. 

few, peu, peu de; quelques; a — ^ 
quelques. 
fiancd, fianc6, m. 
field, champ, m., pr6, m, 
fifteen, quinze. 
fifth, cinqui^me; cinq, 
fifty, cinquante. 
fight, v., combattre. 
fight, n., combat, m, 
final, dernier, 
finally, enfin, k la fin. 

find, trouver; — out, se rendre 
compte (de); — again, retrou- 
ver. 

fine, ad;., beau; fameux; a — 
fellow, un brave homme; it 
is — (weather), il fait beau 
(temps). 

fine, n., amende,/, 
finger, doigt, m, 
fini^, finir. 

fire, incendie, m.\ feu, m,\ catch 
— , s^allumer; prendre feu; 

— ^place, chemin^e, /.; 

works, feu {m.) d’artifice. 
firm, ferme. 
first, ad;., premier, 
first, adv., d’abord; at — , 
d’abord. 

first-class, de premiere classe. 
fir-tree, sapin, m. 
fidi, V., pficher; — out, repdcher. 
fish. It., poisson, m.; salt-watei 
— , poisson de mer. 
fist, poing, m. 
five, cinq, 
fix, fixer, 
flag, drapeau, m. 
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flat, plat, 
flatter, flatter, 
flatterer, flatteur, m. 
flattering, flatteur. 
flee, fuir. 

floor, plancher, m.; on the 
ground — , au rez-de-chauss^e; 
throw on the — , jeter k (par) 
terre. 

flow, couler; — through, tra- 
verser, 
fold, plier. 
follow, suivre. 
following, suivant. 
fond, be — of, aimer; {dainties) 
€tre friand de. 

fool, imbecile, m. and fou, m. 
foolish, sot; fou (folle,/.). 
foot, pied, m.\ on — , k pied, 
fop, petit- maltre, m.\ fat, m. 
for, prepay pour; de; k; pendant; 
par; il y a, depuis; — all that, 
tout de m^me; ne pas laisser 
de; as — , pour, quant k. 
for, conj.y car. 
forbid, d^fendre. 
forbidden, d^fendu. 
force, v,y contraindre, forcer, 
force, n.y force,/, 
for^ead, front, m. 
foreign, dtranger. 
foreigner, Stranger, m. 
forever, toujours. 
forget, oublier. 

former, ancien; the — , celui-lk; 

of — days, d’ autrefois, 
formerly, autrefois, 
fortnight, quinze jours, m. pi. 
fortune, fortune,/, 
forty, quarante. 
forty-nine, quarante-neuf. 
forward, ruih — , s’^lancer; se 
pr^cipiter. 

foundation, fondement, m.; base, 

fountain, fontaine,/.; 5, eaux, 
/.pi. 


four, quatre. 
fourteenth, quatorzikme. 
fourth, quatrikme; quatre. 
foyer, foyer, m. 
franc, franc, m. 

France, France,/. 

Francis, Francois, 
frankly, franchement. 

Frederick, Frederic, 
free, libre; gratuit; set — , dk- 
livrer; mettre en liberty. 
French, fran^ais; (lang.) le fran- 
9ais, m.\ — ^man, Fran^ais, m.; 
a — woman, une Fran^aise. 
fre^, frais (fratche, /.). 

Friday, vendredi, m. 
friend, ami, m.y amie, /. 
fright^, affreux. 
from, de; k partir de; depuis; — 
me, de ma part. 

front, in — , le premier; en face; 

in — of, devant. 
fruit, fruit, m. 
full, plein. 

fun, amusement, m.; have — , 
s’amuser; make — of, se 
moquer de. 
funny, drole. 
furious, furicux, -se. 
fumi^, garnir (de). 
fury, fureur, /. 

fuss, what a — ! que d’histoiresl 
future, adj.y futur. 
future. If., avenir, m. 

G 

gain, gagner. 
garden, jardin, m. 
garrison, garnison, /. 
gas, gaz, w.; — jet, bee (w.) de 
gaz. 

gate, porte,/.; barrikre,/. 
gaze (at), regarder. 
genertd, gknkral, m. 
generally, gkn^ralement; ordi* 
nairement. 
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Geneva, Genbve,/. 

Genevese, Genevois, m. 
gentleman, monsieur, m, 
geography, geographic, /. 

George, Georges. 

German, allemand; (Jang,) I’al- 
lemand, m, 
gesture, geste, m, 
get, obtenir, se procurer, avoir; 
tenir; — along without, se 
passer de; — angry, se f^cher; 

back, revenir; rentrer; — 
down, descendre; — home, 
rentrer; — out, descendre; sor- 
tir; — rid of, se ddbarrasser 
de; (tickets) prendre; — up, se 
lever; monter; — well, (se) 
gu^rir; se r^tablir; go and — , 
aller chercher. 
girl, fille, /., jeune fille, /. 
give, donner; accorder; ( — an 
answer) faire; — back, rendre; 
c6der; — up (riddles), donner 
sa langue aux chats, 
glacier, glacier, m. 
glad* aise; content; r6joui; — to, 
bien aise (de). 

gladly, avec plaisir; volon tiers, 
glance, v., jeter un coup d’ceil. 
glance, n., regard, m, 
glass, verre, m, 
glory, gloire,/. 
glove, gant, m. 

go, aller; se rendre; partir; — 
about, se prendre k; — after, 
aller chercher; — ahead! en 
route; — away, off, s’en aller; 
partir; — back, retourner; — 
home, aller (se rendre) chez 
moi, toi, etc,; rentrer; — in, 
entrer; — on (take place), se 
passer; — out, sortir; — to 
bed, (aller) se coucher; — up, 
moDter. 

God, Dieu, m, 
gold, or, m, 

good, adj., bon; gen til; fort; 


beau; — man, homme de bien; 

natured, d’un bon naturel; 

have a — time, s’amuser 
(bien). [bien! 

good, adv., bien; inter j,, bon! 
good, n., bien, m.; do — , faire 
du bien. 

good-bye, adieu, m,; au re voir, 
grand, grand. 

granddaughter, petite-fille, /. 
granite, granit, m, 
grateful, reconnaissant; be — 
to, savoir gr6 h. 
grave, grave, 
gray, gris. 

great, grand; gros; a — deal 
(many), beaucoup. 

Great Britain, Grande-Bretagne, 

/. 

Greek, grec, m. 

green, vert; — peas, petits pois, 
m. pi. 

greet, saluer. 
grief, deuil, m. 
grieve, affliger; peiner. 
ground, sol, m.; on the — floor, 
au rez-de-chauss6e. 
grow, grandir; croitre; — old, 
vieillir; se faire vieux; — 
stout, engraisser. 
grudge, have (bear) a — against, 
en vouloir k. 
grumble, grogner. 
guard, gardien, m, 
guess, deviner. 
guest, hote, m.; invite, m, 
guide, guide, m. 


H 

habit, habitude,/, 
hair, cheveux, m. pi, 
half, rnoiti^, /.; demie, /.; demi, 
m.; — hour, demi-heure, /.; 
— morocco, demi-chagrin, m,; 
the — hours, les demies, /. 
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batf-measure, demi-mesure, /. 
hall, salle,/. 
hammer, masse,/, 
hand, v., donner; — back, rendre. 
hand, n., maiif, /.; shake — s 
with, serrer (donner) la main 
b; on the other — , de Tauire 
c6ii, 

handkerdiief, mouchoir, m. 
handsome, beau, 
hang, pendre. 

happen, arriver; se passer; — 
to be, se trouver par hasard. 
happily, heureusement. 
happy, heureux; content, 
ha^, adj., dur; difficile; — to 
please, difficile. 

hardly, ne . . . gubre, k peine; I 
can — believe it, j'ai peine k 
le croire. 

hardship, peine, /.; misbre, /. 
harm, v., nuire; do — , nuire. 
harm, n., mal, m. 
harness, atteler. 
harvest, r^colte,/. 
haste, make — , se d^pbcher. 
hasten, (se) *hkter; courir; se 
d^p^cher. 
hastily, k la hkte. 
hat, chapeau, tn. 
hate, *halr, ddtester. 
have, avoir; poss^der; (cause to 
be done) faire; (05 auxiliary) 
avoir, £tre; — a grudge against, 
en vouloir k; — just, venir de; 
— on {of clothes)^ porter; — 
to, falloir; — to do with, avoir 
affaire k. 

he, ii, lui; ce; — who, celui qui. 
head, tbte, /. 

headache, mal (m.) de t6te; have 
a — , avoir mal k la t6te. 
headdress, coiffure, /. 
health, sant6, /. 

hear, entendre; — from, rece- 
voir des nouvelles de; — - of, 
entendre parler de. 


heart, cceur, take to 
prendre k cceur. 
heat, chaleur, /. 
hello 1 hoik! 

help, v., aider, assister; how can 
I — it? que voulez-vous que 
j'y fasse ?; — out of, tirer de; 
1 can’t — it, je n*y peux rien. 
help, n., aide,/.; assistance,/. 
Henry, Henri. 

her, pron., elle; la; to — , lui, k 
elle. 

her, adj.f son, sa, ses. 
here, ici; tiens! tenezl; — is, 
voici; — I am, me void, 
hers, le sien; k elle. 
herself, elle-mbme; se. 
hesitate, hbsiter. 
hide, cacher; se cacher. 
high, ‘haut; dev^; grand; — 
time, grand temps; — er up, 
plus *haut. 

highway, grande route,/, 
him, le; lui. 

himself, lui, lui-mbme; se, soi. 
his, adj., son, sa, ses. 

his, pron., le sien; k lui. 
history, histoire,/. 

hit, — upon, s’aviser, imaginer. 
hoarse, enrou^; get (grow) — . 

s’enrouer. 

hold, catch — of, se crampon- 
ner k. 

hold, tenir; — one’s tongue, se 
taire; — out, tendre; — up, 
lever; presenter. 

hole, trou, m. 

holiday, cong^, m.\ fbte, /. 
home, chez soi, m., maison, /., 
logis. Iff.; (fig.) asile, m.\ at 
— , chez moi, toi, etc., k la 
maison; be at — (receive), re- 
cevoir; come — , revenir chez 
moi, etc., rentrer; set — , ren- 
trer; go — , aller (se rendre) 
chez moi, toi, etc.\ rentrer; 
return — , rentrer. 
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honest, intbgre; honndte; probe. 

honesty, honndtet^, /. 

honor, v., honorer. 

honor, honneur, m. 

hook, croc, m, 

hope, V., esp^rer. 

hope, n., esp^rance,/.; espoir, m. 

horizon, horizon, m. 

horse, cheval, m. 

horseback, on — , ^ cheval. 

horseman, cavalier, m. 

horrible, horrible. 

host, h6te, m. 

hot, chaud; — weather, les cha- 
leurs,/. pL\ be — , faire chaud. 
hotel, hdtel, m. 

hour, heure, half an — , une 
demi-heure, /. 

house, maison, hdtel, m.; 
country — , maison (/.) de 
campagne; at your — , chez 
vous. 

hovel, masure,/. 
how, comment; combien; comme; 
de quelle manibre; que!; — 
can 1 help it, que voulez-vous 
que j*y fasse; — far is it, com- 
bien y a-t-il; — long, combien 
de temps; — many, combien; 

— much, combien. 
however, cependant, pourtant; 

d’ailleurs; tout; quelque . . . 
que, si . . . que; — bad he 
may be, si mauvais qu’il soil; 

— it may be, quoi qu’il en soit. 
huge, vaste, immense; bnorme. 
hum, fredonner. 

hundred, cent, 
hunger, faim, /. 

hungry, be — (feel — ), avoir 
faim; be very — , avoir grand’ 
faim. 

hunt, chasser; go — ^ing, aller b 
la chasse. 
hurrahl hourral 

hurry, presser; se d^pdcher; be 
in a (great) — , dtre (trbs) 


pressb; there is no — , rien ne 
presse; cela ne presse pas. 
hurt, V. intr.f faire mal; v. tr., 
faire mal (b); — oneself, se 
faire (du) mal. 
husband, mari, m. 


1 

I, je, moi. 

ice, glace, /.; — -cream, une 
glace; des glaces. 
idea, idbe, what an — ! par 
exemple!; get an — of, se 
donner une idbe de. 
idle, oisif, paresseux. 
idleness, paresse, /.; oisivet^, /. 
if, si; even — , quand, quand 
mdme. 

ignorant, be — of, ignorer. 

ill, adj.f malade. 

ill, adv.f mal. 

ill, n., mal, m. 

illness, maladie, /. 

imagine, imaginer; s’imaginer; 

se reprbsenter. 
imitate, i miter. 

immediately, tout de suite; im- 
mediate ment; sur r heure; aus- 
sitdt. 

immense, immense, 
impatient, impatient, 
impatiently, impatiemment. 
importance, importance,/, 
important, important, 
imposing, imposant. 
impossible, impossible, 
improvise, improviser, 
in, dans; en; b; de; par; — 
order to, pour, afin de; pour 
que, afin que; — spite of, 
malgrb; — that, lb; be — , y 
btre, btre chez soi, etc.; 6tre b 
la maison. 

incapable, incapable, 
income, revenu, m.; rente,/., re- 
cette, /. 
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inconvenience, v., d^ranger. 
inconvenience, n., inconvenient, 
m.\ embarras, m, 
inconvenient, incommode; in- 
discret. 

increase, augmenter. 
incredible, incroyable. 
incur (a danger), courir. 
indeed, bien; en effet, vraiment; 

no — ! vraiment non! 
indignant, indigne. 
indignation, indignation,/, 
indiscreet, indiscret. 
induce, persuader, amener. 
industri^, industriel. 
industrious, industrieux. 
inform, — about (of), mettre au 
courant de. 

information (a piece of — ), un 
renseignement. 

informed, inf or m^; instruit; keep 
— , tenir au courant (de). 
ingenious, ing^nieux. 
inhabitant, habitant, m. 
ink, encre, /. 
inn, auberge, /. 
inn-keeper, aubergiste, m. 
innumerable, innombrable. 
inquire, s’informer (de). 
inquiry, recherche, /.; question, 
. /• 

mside, dedans; k I’int^rieur. 
insist, insister, tenir k. 
inspiration, inspiration,/, 
instance, for — , par exemple. 
instead, — of, au lieu de; to buy 

, remplacer. 

instruction, instruction, /.; en- 
seignement, m. 

insult, V., insulter, faire une in- 
jure. 

in^t, n., affront, m.\ insulte,/., 
injure, /. 

InteUect, esprit, m.\ intelligence, 

/ 

Intelligent, intelligent. 
aDtend, se proposer (de), avoir 


rintention (de), avoir dessein 
(de). 

intention, intention, /. 
interest, v., int^resser. 
interest, ft., int^r^t, fit. 
interesting, intdressant. 
interior, intdrieur, m. 
intermission, entr’acte, fit. 
interpreter, interpr^te, m. 
interrupt, interrompre. 
into, dans, en; — it, y. 
intolerable, insupportable, 
introduce, presenter, 
invitation, invitation,/, 
invite, inviter. 

inviting, look — , avoir bon air. 
irascible, irascible, 
irresistible, irresistible, 
irritate, agacer; irriter; become 
— d, s’irriter. 
island, lie, /. 

it, il, elle, ce; le, la; cela; about 
— , for — , of — , en; in — , y. 
Italian, italien. 

Italy, Italie, /. 
its, adj.y son, sa, ses; en. 
its, pron.^ le sien. 
itselif, soi; se; lui-mdme. 


j 

jet, bee, f».; gas — , bee (f».) de 
gaz. 

jeweller, joaillier, m. 

John, Jean. 

join, joindre; rejoindre; dtre de. 

joke, V., plaisanter. 

joke, n., bon mot; plaisanterie,/. 

jolly, joyeux. 

jostle, bousculer. 

journey, voyage, m. 

joy, joie, /. 

juggler, bateleur, m., jongleur, m. 
July, juillet, w. ; 

jump, sauter. 

June, juin, m. 
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jury, jury, m. 
just, adj.f juste. 

just, adv.f juste, juste ment; bien; 
done; imm^diatement; pre- 
cisdment; tout; — a little, tant 
soit peu; — now, pour (k) 
rinstant; tout k I’heure; have 
— , venir de; so — , done, 
justice, justiee/. 


K 

keep, tenir; garder; eonserver; 

— informed, tenir au eourant; 

— quiet, se taire; — still, 
rester (se tenir) tranquille. 

kill, tuer; faire mourir. 
kilometer, kilometre, m. 
kind, adj.f bon, aimable; be — 
enough to, avoir la bont^ 
de. 

kindness, bont^,/. 
king, roi, m. 
kitchen, cuisine,/, 
knife, couteau, m. 
knight, chevalier, m, 
knock, V., f rapper; — down, 
abattre, terrasser. 
knock, n., coup, m. 
know, savoir; connattre; not to 
— , ignorer; — about, savoir; 

— how to, savoir. 
knowledge, savoir, m. 


L 

labor, travail, m. 
lady, dame, /.; young — , de- 
moiselle, /., jeune femme, /., 
jeune personne,/. 
lake, lac, m. 
land, v., d^barquer. 
land, «., terre, /.; native — ^ 
patrie, /. 

bmdlady, propridtaire, /. 
landecape, paysage, m. 


landslide, ^boulement, m. 
lane, all^e, /. 

l a n gua g e, langue,/.; langage, m, 

lantern, lanterne, /. 

large, grand; gros; considerable; 

grow — ^r, grand ir. 
last, adj., dernier; pass^; — 
evening (night), hier (au) soir; 
— night, cette nuit; adv., at 
— , enfin. 
last, V., durer. 

late, adv.y tard; en retard; be — , 
larder; etre en retard; be get- 
ting (growing) — , se faire tard. 
lately, but — , dernierement, 
jadis. 

Latin, latin, m, 
latter, celui-ci. 
laugh, rire. 
laughter, rire, m. 
law, loi, /. 
lawyer, avocat, w. 
laziness, oisivete, /. 
lazy, paresseux. 

lead, mener; conduire; — away 
(off), emmener. 
leaf, feuille, /. 
league, lieue,/. 
lean, ad/., amaigri. 
lean, v., s’appuyer; se pencher. 
learn, apprendre (k). 
learned, savant, instruit. 
learning, science,/, 
least, ad;., le moindre; adv., le 
moins; at — , au moins; du 
moins; pour le moins. 
leave, laisser; partir; quitter; 

sortir de; — off, en rester. 
lecture, cours, m,\ conference,/, 
left, gauche; to the — , k gauche, 
leg, jambe, /. 
lend, prater. 

less, moins. 
lesson, le9on,/. 

lest, de peur que, de crainte que. 
let, laisser, permettre (de); — 

me see, voyons. 
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letter, lettre, /.; {print') carac- 
t^re, lit.; — writer, 6pistolier, 
m. 

liberty, liberty,/, 
library, biblioth^que, /. 
lie, se coucher, dtre couch^; se 
trouver. 
life, vie,/. 

lift, lever, soulever; enlever. 
light (up), V., allumer; ^clairer. 
light, n., lumi^re, /.; as soon as 
it was — , dbs le jour, 
like, adj.f semblable. 
like, odv., prep.^ comme; en. 
like, V., aimer vouloir; d6~ 
sirer; trouver. 

line, ligne, /.; stand in — , faire 
la queue, 
listen, 6couter. 
literary, litt^raire. 
literature, litt^rature, /. 
little, adj., petit, 
little, adv.f peu; ever so — , tant 
soit peu; just a — , tant soit 
peu. 

live, vivre; demeurer; habiter; 

— on, vivre de; — in, habiter. 
lively, anim^; enjou^; gai; vi- 
vant. 

livery, livr^e,/. 
living, adj., vivant. 
living, n., vie,/. 

Loire, Loire,/. 

long, adj.y adv., long; longtemps; 
all day — , (de) toute la jour- 
no; as — as, aussi longtemps 
que; how — does it take to, 
combien de temps faut-il pour, 
long, V,, tarder {impersonal)^ 
avoir envie (de). 
longer, not . . . any — , ne . . . 

plus; no — , ne . . . plus, 
look, V., regarder; {seem) avoir 
Fair, parattre, sembier; — 
alike, avoir le m6me air; — at, 
regarder; — for, chercher; — 
In vain» avoir beau regarder; 


— well, avoir bonne mine, 
bon air. 

look, »., apparence, /.; air, m. 
lord, lord, m,\ seigneur, m. 
lordship, seigneurie, /. 
lose, perdre; {train) manquer. 

— one’s way, se perdre, s’^ga* 
rer. 

loss, perte, /. 

lost, perdu. 

lot, quantity,/.; force,/.; bande, 

/. 

loud ( — ^ly), ‘haut, fort. 

Louvre, Louvre, m. 
love, v.y aimer. 

love, amour, m.\ amiti^, /. 
loving, affectionn^. 
low, bas; in a — tone, bas, k 
voix basse. 

lower, descendre; — oneself, 
s’encanailler. 
loyal, loyal. 

luck, fortune, /.; chance, /.; be 
in — , avoir de la chance, 
lucky, heureux. 

Lyons, Lyon. 


M 

mad, fou. 

madam, madame, /. (p/., mes 
dames). 

magnificence, magnificence,/, 
maid, bonne,/, 
majestic, majestueux. 
make, faire; rendre; — fun of, 
se moquer de; — oneself mas- 
ter of, se rendre maitre de; — 
se r^concilier, faire la paix; 
— (earn) money, faire (gagner) 
de I’argent; — {^compel), 
faire; — use of, se servir de. 
man, homme, m.; old — , veil- 
lard, m.; young men, jeunes 
gens, Iff. pL; the (a) — who, 
celui qui. 

manner, manibre, /.; air, m.; 
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good — 8, savoir-vivrc, w.; 
bonnes manibres, /. ph 
mantelpiece, chemin^e, /. 
manufacturer, fabriquant, fii., 
manufacturier, m, 
many, beaucoup (de); bien (des); 
so — , tant (de) ; how — , com- 
bien (de); — a, maint; as — , 
autant (de); — of them, beau- 
coup d’entre eux. 
many-tolored, de diverses cou- 
leurs. 

March, mars, m. 
marchioness, marquise,/, 
marquis, marquis, m. 
marvel, merveille, /. 
marvelously, merveilleusement. 
Mary, Marie, 
mass, masse, /. 
master, maltre, m. 
masterpiece, chef-d’oeuvre, m. 
matter, v., importer; that doesn’t 
— , n’importe; cela ne fait rien. 
matter, affaire, /.; chose, /.; 
what is the — with you? 
qu’avez-vous?; what is the 
— 1 qu’y a-t-il ? de quoi 
s’agit-il ? 

V., pouvoir; that — be, it * 
— be so, cela se peut; it — be 
that, il se peut que; I might 
have, j’aurais pu. 

May, n., mai, m, 
mazagran, mazagran, m. 
me, me; moi; to — , me; moi; k 
moi. 

meadow, prairie,/.; pr6, m, 
mean, v., vouloir dire, entendre, 
mean, od;., m^prisable; bas; in 
the — ^time, pendant ce temps 
(-lb). 

means {pecuniary), moye.iS, m. 
pi.; fortune, /.; — of sub- 
sistence, gagne-pain, m. 
meanwhile, en attendant; cepen- 
dant. 

meatf viande,/. 


medicine, medicament, if»., md- 
decine, /. 

meet, rencontrer; se retrouver; 
to go to — him, aller b sa 
rencontre; aller au devant de 
lui; to — (— /o make your ac- 
quaitUance), faire votre con- 
naissance. 

meeting, rencontre,/, 
member, membre, m. 
mention, mentionner; don’t 
it, il n’y a pas de quoi. 
merchant, nigociant, m.; mar- 
chand, m. 

mere, simple, pur; ne . . . rien. 
merely, seulement; rien que. 
meter, mbtre, m. 
middle, milieu, m. 

Middle Ages, moyen bge, m. 
midst, milieu, m. 
midsummer, milieu, m. (coeur^ 
m.), de I’et^; in — , en plein 
6t6. 

military, militaire. 

mind, esprit, m.; change one’s 
— , changer d’avis; make up 
one’s — , se decider; prendre 
un parti; se rendre b un parti. 

mine, le mien; b moi. 
mineral, mineral, 
mingle, m^ler. 
minute, minute,/, 
miserable, miserable; pauvre; 

malheureux. 
misery, misbre, /. 
misfortune, malheur, m. 
miss, manquer. 

Miss, Mademoiselle,/, 
mission, mission,/, 
misstep, faux pas, m. 
mistake, faute, /.; make a — , se 
tromper. 

mistaken, be — , se tromper. 
mixture, melange, m. 
moderate, modbrd, modique. 
modem, moderne. 
modest, modestc* 
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modesty, modestie,/. 
moment, instant, m.; moment, 
Monday, lundi, m. 
money, argent, m.; make (earn) 
— , faire (gagner) de Targent. 
month, mois, m.\ what is the 
day of the — ? quel est le 
quanti^me du mois?; in the 

— of, au (dans le) mois de. 
monument, monument, m. 
moonlight, clair (m.) de lune; it 

is — , il y a clair de lune. 
more, plus (de); encore; davan- 
tage; de plus; the — ... the 
— , plus . . . plus; be worth — , 
valoir mieux; not any — , ne 
. . . plus; so much the — , 
d’autant plus; any — , davan- 
tage, encore; — and — , de 
plus en plus; mtich — , bien 
da vantage; I have some — , 
j’en ai encore; I have no — 
(not any — ), je n’en ai plus; 
some — cofiee, encore du 
caf^; — than one, plus d*un. 
morning, matin, in.; good — , 
bon jour, m. 

most, the — , le plus (de); la 
plupart (de or d’entre); at the 
— , tout au plus; — part, la 
plupart de (d’entre); (=»very) 
trbs, bien; — people, la plu- 
part des gens, 
mother, m^re,/. 
mountain, montagne, /. 
mouth, bouche, /. 
move, bouger; se remuer; (» 
change residence) d^m^nager; 

— away, Eloigner; — from, 

s’^carter (de); — {affect), 

^mouvoir. 

movement, mouvement, m. 

Mr., monsieur, m. 

Mrs., madame, /. 
much, beaucoup; very — , beau- 
coup, fort; so — , tant; too — , 
trop; how — , combien (de); so 


— the more, d’autant plus; 
so — the better, tant mieux; 
so — the less, d’autant moins; 

— more, bien davantage; as 

— as, autant que. 
muddy, boueux, trouble, 
museum, mus^e, m, 
music, musique, /. 
musician, musicien, m. 

must, falloir, devoir; you — 
have, vous avez dd . . .; I — 
go, il me faut partir, il faut 
que je parte, 
my, mon, ma, mes. 
myself, me; moi; moi-m6me. 


N 

name, v., appeler, nommer. 
name, n., nom, m. 
narrow, ^troit. 
nation, nation,/, 
national, national, 
native, du pays, 
naturalist, naturaliste, m. 
nature, nature,/, 
near, adj., voisin, proche. 
near, adv., pr^s, aupr^s. 
near, prep., prfes de, aupr^s de; 
come — , faillir, etre sur le 
point de. 

nearly, presque; prbs de; I — 
fell, j’ai manqu^ de tomber; 
j’ai failli (pens6) tomber. 
necessary, adj., n^cessaire; to be 
— , falloir. 

necessary, n., n^cessaire, m. 
necessity, n^cessit^,/. 
need, v., avoir besoin de, falloir. 
need, n., besoin, m.; be in — of, 
avoir besoin de. 

neighbor, voisin, m.; {fig.) pro- 
chain, m. 

neighborhood, environs, m. pi.; 

voisinage, m. 
nes^boiing, voisin. 
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neither, ni i’un ni Tautre (. . . ne); 
aucun; — • . . nor, (ne . . .) 
ni . . . ni. 
nervous, nerveux. 
never, (ne . . .) jamais, 
nevertheless, neanmoins, cepen- 
dant, pourtant. 

new, nouveau, neuf; — comer, 
nouveau venu, m. 
news, nouvelle,/., nouvelles,/. pi, 
newspaper, journal, m, 
New-Year’s day, jour (m.) de 
Tani 

next, ad;., prochain; the — day, 
le lendemain, m. 
next, adv., ensuite, apr^s. 
nice, joli; gentil. 
niece, ni^ce, /. 

night, nuit; /., last — , hier (au) 
soir; cette nuit, /.; at — , le 

soir, la nuit; cap, bonnet 

(w.) de nuit. 
nine, neuf. 
nineteen, dix-neuf. 
ninety, quatre-vingt-dix. 
ninth, neuvi^me; neuf. 
no, non; ne . . . pas; aucun; — 
longer, — more, ne . . . plus; 

— one, ne . . . pcrsonne. 
noble, noble; --hearted man, 

homme de coeur. 
nobly, noble ment. 
nobody, (ne . . .) personne. 
noise, bruit, m, 
noisy, bruyant. 
none, nul; aucun; pas. 
nonsense! allons done! 
noon, midi, m. 

nor, ni; neither . . . nor, (ne . . .) 
ni . . . ni. 

Norman, Norman, m. 

Normandy, Normandie,/, 
north, nord, m.; ad;., du nord; 

— wind, vent (m.) du nord. 
not, ne . . . pas (point); pas; — 

at all, pas du tout, 
note, V., noter. 


note, «., note,/, 
note-book, carnet, m, 
nothing, rien, m,\ ne . . . rien; 
{before an adj. or a part.) rien 
de; — but, rien . . . que, ne 
. . . que; to have — to do with 
it, n^y 6tre pour rien. 
notice, remarquer, observer, no- 
ter. 

notify, notifier. 
novel, roman, m. 
now, adv.j maintenant, k present; 
just — , tout k rheure; — ... 
— , tantot . . . tant6t. 
now, conj.y or. 

nowadays, aujourd’hui; de nos 
jours. 

number, nombre, m.; num^ro, 
m.\ that’s just the right — , 
c^est juste le compte; {of 
gloves) pointure, /. 
numerous, nombreux. 
nurse, bonne,/. 

O 

oak, chdne, m., bois de chgne, m, 
obey, obeir (k). 

object, objet, m.; but, m.\ sujet, m. 
oblige, obliger. 

obliging, ser viable; obligeant. 
observe, observer, 
obstinate, entdt4. 
obtain, obtenir. 

occasion, v., donner lieu (k), 
causer. 

occasion, n., occasion,/, 
occur, it never — ^red to me that, 
rid^e ne m’est jamais venue 
que. 

ocean, oc^an, in.\ mer,/. 
o’clock, heure, /.; six — « train, 
train (m.) de six heures. 
odd, {strange) Strange, singulier. 
of, de; parmi; en; — it, en; — 
them, en; y. 
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off, be — , partir. 
offer, offrir. 
office, bureau, m. 
often ( — ^times), sou vent, 
old, vieux; kg6; ancien; how — 
are 3^, quel &ge avez*vous; 
— age, vieillesse, /.; giraw — , 
vieillir, se faire vieux. 
omelet, omelette,/, 
omnibus, omnibus, m.; top of — , 
imp^riale,/. 
on, sur; k; de. 

once, une fois; at — , tout de 
suite; k T instant, 
one, pron.t on; no — , (ne . . .) 
personne; the — , celui, w., 
celle, /. 

one, nutn., un, m., une,/. 
one-eyed, borgne. 
oneself, se; soi; soi-m6me. 
onion, oignon, m, 
only, adj., seul; unique, 
only, adv.f ne . . . que, seulement; 

not — , non seulement. 
onset, choc, m. 

open, adj., ouvert; ddcouvert. 
open, V., ouvrir; — wide, ^car- 
quiller. 

opinion, opinion, /.; avis, m., 
sentiment, m. 

opposite, vis-^-vis (de); en face 
(de). 
or, ou. 

orchestra, orchestre, tn, 
order, v., commander; ordonner. 
order, ordre, w.; in — to, 
pour, afin de; in — that, pour 
que, afin que. 

ordtrlf, be — , avoir de Tordre. 
other, autre; — s, les autres; 
d’autres; autrui; eadi — , 
nous, vous, se; Tun T autre; 
every — day, tous les deux 
jours. 

otherwise, autrement. 
ought, devoir, 
our, notre, nos. 


ours, le n6tre. 

ourselves, nous, nous-m6mes. 
out, come — , go — , sortir; be 
— , 6tre sorti; one — of ten, 
un sur dix; — of breath, es- 
souffl^, ‘haletant. 
outcome, r^sultat, m., conse- 
quence, /. 

outlook, vue, /.; aspect, m, 
outside, dehors; — of, hors de; 

— door, porte (/.) extdrieure. 
over, sur; k; {past) pass^; be 

all — with, en etre fait de; 

— there, Ik-bas; {from one side 
down to the other) par-dessus; 
{at top of) au-dessus de. 

owe, devoir. 

own, propre; his — , le sien. 
oyster, h^tre, /. 

P 

page, page,/, 
pain, mal, in., peine,/, 
pain^, douloureux, 
painting, tableau, m. 
pair, paire, /. 
palace, palais, m, 
pale, pkle. 
pallet, grabat, m, 
papa, papa, w. 

paper, papier, m,\ journal, m, 
pa^on, v.f pardonner; excuser. 
pardon, n., pardon, m.; beg — 
of, demander pardon k; beg — 
for, demander pardon de. 
parir^parc, m, 

part, partie, /.; parti, m.\ c6t^. 
Iff.; {theater) rdle, m.; for my 
— , pour ma part, pour moi. 
party, {pleasure) partie, /.; 
theater — , partie (/.) de 
th^ktre; {faction) parti, m. 
pass, passer; — through, par 
courir. 

passage, passage, m. 
passenger, passager, m. 
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passer-by, passant, m, 
past, pass^; dernier; half — 
twelve {noon), midi et demi; 
it is ten minutes — two, il est 
deux heures dix (minutes); it 
is — ten o’clock, il est dix 
heures passdes. 
path, sentier, m. 
patience, patience,/, 
patient, malade, m. and f. 
patronizing, protecteur, m. 
pay, payer; — attention to, faire 
attention k; — (a compliment), 
faire; — back, rendre. 
pea, pois, m.; green — s, pelits 
pois, Iff. pL 

peasant, paysan, m., '-ne, /. 
peculiar, particulier; special; bi- 
zarre; singulier. 
pen, plume,/, 
pencil, crayon, m. 
people, on; gens, m. and /. pi,; 
personnes, /. pi.; common — , 
petites gens, /. pi. 
perfect, parfait; complet. 
perfectly, parfaitement. 
perform (a play), jouer, reprd- 
senter, donner. 
perfume, parfum, m, 
perhaps, peut- 6 tre. 
permission, permission,/, 
permit, permettre; souffrir. 
person, personne, /. 
perspiration, transpiration,/.; be 
dripping with — , €tre en nage. 
Peter, Saint — , St.-Pierre. 
pharmacist, pharmacien, m, 
philosophy, philosophie, /. 
photograph, photographic, /. 
physician, m^decin, m.,'docteur, 
m. 

piano, piano, m. 
pick, — up, ramasser. 
picture, tableau, m., portrait, m. 
picturesque, pittoresque. 
piece, pikce, /.; morceau, m.; — 
of advtee, conseil, m,; — of 


furniture, meuble, m.; — of 
information, renseignement, m. 
pillage, piller. 
pinch, pincer. 

pity, V., plaindre; avoir piti^ de. 
pity, n., piti^, /.; it is a — , c'est 
dommage; excite — , apitoyer; 
for — ’s sake, par pitK. 
place, V., placer; mettre; poser; 

— oneself, se mettre. 
place, n., lieu, m.; place, /.; en- 
droit, m.; take — , avoir lieu, 
se passer; take the — of, rem- 
placer. 

plan, plan, m.; moyen, m, 
plant, planter, 
plate, assiette, /. 
platform, plate-forme, /. 
play, V., jouer; (0/ games) jouer 
k; (0/ instruments) jouer de; 
{a file) jouer, remplir; — ed 
out, dreint^. 
play, n., spectacle, m, 
player, joueur, m. 
playground, cour (/.) de r^cr^a- 
tion, /. 

pleasant, agrdable. 
please, plaire (k); vouloir; if you 
— , s’il vous plait; be — d, toe 
content (de); toe heureux(de). 
pleasure, plaisir, m.; with — , 
avec plaisir; je le veux bien. 
plume, panache, m, 
pocket, poche, /. 
poem, pokme, m, 
poet, pokte, m. 
point, pointe, /. 
poison, V., empoisonner. 
poison, n., poison, m. 
police, police, /.; —man, agent 
(m.) de police, 
polished, poli. 
polite, poli. 
poor, pauvre. 

porter, facteur, m,; portier, m. 
portrait, portrait, m. 
position, in a — to, en dtat de. 
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possible, possible; —ly, peut- 
fetre. 

postage-stamp, timbre-poste, m. 
postal card, carte (/.) postale. 
posted, be — , £tre au courant 
(de); post oneself, se mettre 
au courant (de). 
postman, facteur, m. 
post-office, bureau (m.) de poste, 
poste, /. 
pound, livre, /. 

practice, pratique,/.; usage, m. 
preach, pr^cher. 
precaution, precaution,/, 
precious, pr^cieux. 
precipice, precipice, m. 
precise, pricis; — ^ly, precisement. 
prefer, preferer; aimer mieux. 
prepare, preparer; s’appreter 
prescription, prescription, /.; or- 
donnance, /. 

presence, presence, /.; in my — , 
en ma presence, devant moi. 
present, ad;., present; at — , h, 
present; for the — , pour le 
moment; quant au present, 
present, v., presenter; — oneself 
(appear), se presenter; be — 
at, assister IL. 
present, »., present, m. 
presently, tout k Theure; bientdt. 
press, serrer, presser. 
pretend, feindre; affecter; faire 
mine de; pretendre (k); — to 
be ill, faire le malade. 
pr et ty , joli. 
prevent, empdcher. 
price, prix, m, 
prick, piquer. 
pride, fierte, /. 
prince, prince, m. 
princess, princesse, /. 
principal, principal, 
principle, principe, m. 
prison, prison,/, 
prisoner, prisonnier, ei. 
probable, probable. 


probably, probablement. 
procession, procession,/, 
profession, profession, /. 
professor, professeur, m. 
promenade, promenade,/, 
promise, v., promettre (de). 
promise, n., promesse, /. 
pronounce, prononcer; dire, 
propose, proposer, 
proposition, proposition, /. 
prose, prose,/, 
proud, tier, 
proverb, proverbe, tn, 
province, province,/, 
provoke, provoquer, f&cher. 
public, ad;., public, 
public, n., public, m. 
publish, publier. 

pull, tirer; — out (up), arracher, 
retirer (de). 

punctually, exactement. 
puppet-riiow, marionnettes,/. pi. 
pupil, 6l^ve, m. and /. 
pure, pure. 

purpose, but, m.; dessein, m.; on 
— , (tout) exprbs. 
put ( — on), mettre; — (faith in), 
ajouter; be out, fitre trou- 
ble; — away, ranger; — up 
(^lodge), descendre; — to 
death, faire p^rir; — out of, 
mettre hors de. 
puzzle, intriguer, 
pyramid, pyramidei/. 


Q 

quality, quality,/, 
quantity, quantity,/.; provision, 
/. 

quarrel, v., — with, se quereller 
avec, se brouiller avec. 
quarrel, n., querelle, /. 
quarter, quart, m.; (of a town) 
quartier, m. 
queen, reine,/. 
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question, v. interroger. 
question, n., question,/.; it is a 
— of, il s’agit de. 
quickly, vite, vivement; rapide- 
ment. 

quiet, tranquille; be (keep) — 
£tre (rester, se tenir) tran- 
quille, se taire; remain — , 
tenir en place. 

quietly, sans bruit; tranquille- 
ment. 

quite, tout k fait, tout. 


R 

rail, — ^road, chemin de fer, m.; 

by — , en chemin de fer. 
rain, t;., pleuvoir. 
rain, n., pluie, /. 
raincoat, caoutchouc, m. 
raise, lever, 
rally, (se) rallier. 
rank, rang, m. 
ransom, rangon,/. 
rapid, rapide. 
rapidly, rapidement. 
rare, rare; {of meat) saignant. 
rarely, rarement. 
rat, rat, m. 

rate, at any — , en tout cas. 
rather, plut6t; assez. 
reach, atteindre (k); parvenir 
(k); arriver (k). 
read, lire, 
reading, lecture,/, 
ready, pr6t (k); dinner is — , le 
dtner est servi; get — , se pre- 
parer; se disposer, 
real, reel, vrai. 

reality, realite, /.; in — , en 
realite, au fond, 
realize, se rendre compte (de). 
really, reellement, en effet, en 
verite, veritablement, vraiment. 
rear, se cabrer. 
reason, raison, /. 


receive, recevoir; toucher, 
recognize, reconnaitre. 
recommendation, recommenda- 
tion, /. 

reconcile, reconcilier; become 
— d to {a thing) y s’habituer 
(k); se faire (k), se r^signer (k). 
recovery, retablissement, m, 
red, roux (rousse, /.); rouge, 
refer, faire allusion k; rapporter. 
reflection, reflexion,/, 
refusal, ref us, m, 
refuse, refuser, 
register, v.y enregistrer. 
register, n., registre, m. 
regret, regretter. 
reign, rkgne, m, 
relieve, debarrasser. 
religion, religion,/, 
remain, rester. 
remark, remarquer. 
remember, se souvenir de; se rap- 
peler; retenir; — me (kindly) 
to, rappelez-moi au bon sou- 
venir de; dites bien des choses 
de ma part k. 
render, rendre. 
repeat, r^p^ter. 

repeater, montre (/.) k r€p€t\- 
tion. 

reply, r^pondre; r^pliquer. 
report, rapport; {rumor) bruit, 
m. 

represent, reprdsenter. 
representation, representation, /. 
reproach, reprocher (k). 
reputation, reputation, /. 
request, v.y prier. 
request, n., demande, /. 
rescuer, sauveur, m. 
resemble, ressembler (k). 
resign, — oneself, se resigner; 

prendre son parti, 
resist, resister (k). 
resolution, resolution,/, 
resolve, resoudre; decider, 
respectful, respectueuz. 
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respectfully, respectueusement. 
reqxnid, r^pondre (k). 
rest, V., se reposer; — easy, se 
tenir tranquille. 

rest. If., repos, m.; {remainder) 
reste, m. 

restaurant, restaurant, ai. 
restless, remuant. 
restore, remettre. 
result, V., r^sulter. 
result, n., r^sultat, ai. 
retire, se retirer. 
retort, r^pliquer. 
return, v., {come hack) revenir; 
{go hack) retourner; {indoors) 
rentrer; {repay) rendre. 
return, n., retour, m. 
reveal, r6v6ler. 
review, revue,/, 
revolution, revolution, /. 
reward, v., recompenser. 
reward, n., gratification,/. 
Rhone, Rh6ne, at. 
rich, riche; become — , s’en- 
richir; — man, richard, ai. 
rid (oneself of), (se) debarrasser 
(de), (se) defaire (de). 
riddle, enigme, ai.; devinette,/. 
ride, V., {horseback) monter h 
cheval. 

ride. If., promenade, /.; — on 
horseback, promenade (/.) b 
cheval. 

rider, cavalier, ai. 
ridiculous, ridicule, 
right, adf,, adv.^ juste, droit; 
vrai; bien; to the — , b droite; 
be — , avoir raison, 
right, a., droit, at. 
ring, V., sonner. 
ring, a., coup (la.) de sonnette. 
ripe, mfir. 

rise, se lever; monter. 
ririr, risquer; run the — of, cou- 
rir risque de. 

river, rivibre, f.; {great — ) fleuve. 


road, route,/.; chemin, ai. 
roast-beef, rosbif, la. 
rob, voler, piller. 
robber, voleur, la. 
rock, rocher, ai. 
roll, rouler; — up, rouler. 
roll, {bread) petit pain, la. 
Roman, romain. 

Rome, Rome,/. 

room, chambre, /.; salle, /. 

rose, rose,/. 

rough, rude; dur; — ^ly, brusque* 
ment. 

round, adj., rond. 

round, prep,^ autour de; b. 

route, route,/. 

rub, frotter. 

ruin, V., ruiner. 

ruin, a., ruine, /. 

rule, rbgle, /. 

rum, rhum, la. 

rumor, rumeur,/.; bruit, la. 

run, courir; couler; — away, 
s’enfuir; — the risk of, courir 
risque de; — up, accourir. 

run, in the long — , b la longue, 
rurii, se prbcipiter, s’blancer. 
Russian, Russe, la. 


S 

sad, triste. 

sadness, tristesse,/. 

safe, ad;., en sfiretb. 

safe, a., coffre-fort, ai. 

sake, for the — of, b cause de. 

salt, V., saler. 

salt, a., sel, la. 

same, mbme; in the — way, de 
la mbme manibre; at the — 
time, b la fois; all the — ^ tout 
de mbme. 
sand, sable, la. 
satchel, valise,/, 
satisfaction, satisfaction,/, 
satisfactory, saiisfaisant; that is 
not — , cela laisse b ddsirer. 
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fatilfied, content (de); satisfait 
(de). 

•atiafy, contenter. 

SatuiiUiy, samedi, m. 
eavant, savant, m. 
save, sauver. 

say, dire; (I) — I dis-doncl 
saying, mot, m.; witty — , bon 
mot, m, 

scarcely, \ peine; presque pas; 
(ne . . .) presque; (ne . . .) 
gufere. 

scene, sc^ne,/. 
scenery, paysage, m. 
scholar, {learned man) savant, m. 
sdiool, 6cole, /. 
science, science,/, 
scold, gronder. 
scorn, m^pris, m. 
sea, mer,/.; from beyond the — s, 
d’outre-mer. 
search, recherche,/, 
season, v., assaisonner. 
season, n., saison, /. 
seat, sihge, m.; place, /.; take a 
— , s’asseoir, prendre place, 
seated, assis; pray be — , veuillez 
vous asseoir. 

second, second; deuzihme; deux, 
secret, secret, m. 
see, voir; s’apercevoir; aperce- 
voir; — agfliki, revoir. 
seek, chercher. 
seem, sembler, paraltre. 

Seine, Seine,/, 
seize, saisir. 
sekkm, rarement. 
sell, V. If., vendre; v. inir., se 
vendre. 

send, envoyer; — back, renvoyer; 
— for, envoyer chercher; faire 
venir. 

sense, sens, m. 
sen s ele ss, insens6. 
sentence, phrase, /. 
sentiment, sentiment, m.; pea- 


santry, factionnaire, m. 
separate, s^parer; se disjoindre. 
serious, s^rieux, grave, 
seriously, s6rieusement; gribve- 
ment. 

sermon, sermon, m. 

servant, domestique, m. and /.; 

servante, /. 
serve, servir. 

service, service, m.; be of — , 
servir; of — to, utile h. 
set, mettre; {of the sun) se cou- 
cher; — about it, s*y prendre; 

— in order, ranger; — out, 
partir; — free, d^livrer; mettre 
en liberty. 

settle, — up, r^gler son compte. 
seven, sept, 
seventeen, dix-sept. 
seventeenth, dix-septihme; dix- 
sept. 

seventy, soixante-dix. 
several, plusieurs; divers, 
severe, s^vbre; {cold) gros. 
diiade, ombre,/. 

shake, branler, secouer; — hands 
with, serrer (donner) la main 
k. 

shame, *honte, /. 
shamed, *honteux. 
share, portion, /.; part, /., (of 
stock) action,/, 
die, elle. 

die^rdess, berghre, /. 
diiver, frissonner. 
dioe, soulier, m. 
shop, boutique,/.; —keeper, mar- 
chand, m.; woman —keeper, 
marchande, /. 

diort, court; adv,, tout net; in 
— , en somme; enfin; bref. 
diould, devoir, 
shoulder, ^paule, /. 
diout, crier. 

diow, montrer; t^moigner; faire 
voir; — upstairs, faire monter; 

— in, introduire. 
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diow-case, vitrine,/. 
diriek, cri, tn, 
dittt, fermer. 

ack, n. and adf.y malade. 
side, c6i6y m.\ parti, m.\ — by 
— , k c6t6 l'un(e) de i’autre. 
sight, ‘ spectacle, m., vue, /., 
curiosity, /. 

sight-seeing, go — , aller voir 
(visiter) les curiosit^s. 
sign, V., signer. 

sign, n.y enseigne,/., £criteau, tn. 
signal, signal, tn. 
silence, silence, /. 
silent, be — , se taire. 
silly, niais; sot; b6te. 
sunilar, semblable, pareil. 
simple, simple, 
simply, simplement. 
since, prep., depuis. 
since, conj., adv., (of time) depuis 
que; (inasmuch as) puisque; 
que; it is two months — I saw 
him, il y a deux mois que je ne 
I'ai vu. 

sincere, sincere. [m. 

i^, chanter; singer, chanteur, 
single, seul. 
singular, singulier. 
sir, monsieur, m. 
sister, soeur, /. 

sit, — down, s’asseoir; £tre assis. 
sitting, assis. 
situated, situ^. 

situation, situation,/.; ^tat, m. 

six, six. 

sixteen, seize. 

sixteenth, seizi^me, seize. 

sixty, soixante. 

ddttidi, ombrageux. 

dcy-scraper, gratte-ciel, m. 

v.y coucher; dormir; (nap) 
sommeiller. 

sommeil, m. 
be — , avoir sommeil. 
dip, glisser. 
d^p^, glissant. 


slowly, lentement. 
dumber, sommeil, tn. 
small, petit; menu, 
smile, V., sourire. 
smile, n., sourire, m. 
smoke, fumer. 

smoker, fumeur, m. [fumeur'5. 
smoking-car, wagon (m.) de 
snatch, — off, from, arracher k. 
snow, v.y neiger. 
snow, n., neige, /. 
so, si; ainsi; aussi; par conse- 
quent; c*est pourquoi; — 
much, tant; — many, tant; — 
that, afin que, de sorte que, 
de manikre que; — well, si 
bien, tant; — just, done; (^U, 
used for an adjective or any- 
thing mentioned before) le, 1\ 
en. 

sob, sangloter. 

society, society, /.; monde, m,\ 
to go into — , aller dans le 
monde. 

sofa, sofa, m., canap^, m. 
soften, adoucir. 
soil, sol, m.y terre, /. 
sojourn, sejour, m. 
soldier, soldat, m. 
sole (fi5h)y sole,/, 
solid, solide. 
solitary, solitaire, 
some, adj.y dc + def. art.; quel- 
que; — ... or other, quel- 
conque; — time, un jour, 
quelque temps. 

some, pron.y en; quelqu’un, 
quelques-uns (pl.); — one, 
quelqu’un, on. 

something, quelque chose; — 
(or other), je ne sais quoi; — 
else, autre chose, 
sometimes, quelquefois. 
somewhat, un peu. 
somewhere, quelque part 
son, his, m. , , 

song, chanson,/. 
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soon, t6t, bient6t; as — as, d^s 
que, aussitdt que; — 
t6t. 

sooner, plus tdt. 

sorry, f^ch^; triste; be — , regret- 
ter; etre flch^. 
sound, son, m.; coup, m. 
soup, soupe, /. 

south, sud, m.f midi, m.; ad/., 
du sud; — wind, vent du 
sud. 

southern, meridional, 
souvenir, souvenir, m. 
space, espace, m. 

Spanish, espagnol. 
speak, parler; (say) dire; (pro- 
nounce) prononcer. 
spectacle, spectacle, m. 
spell, epeler; ^crire. 
spelling, orthographe, /. 
spend, (time) passer; vivre; 

(money) d^penser. 
spite, depit, w.; in — of, en 
depit de, malgre. 
splendid, splendide. 
split, fendre. 

spread, etendre; — abroad, (se) 
repandre. 

spring, V., — (forward), s’eian- 
cer. 

spring, n., ressort, m., (season) 
printemps, m. 
sprout, pousser. 
spur, eperon, m. 
square, place,/.; square, m. 
squire, ecuyer, m. 
stair, escalier, m, 
stake, be at — , y aller de; s’agir 
de. 

stammer, balbutier. 
stamp, timbre, m, 
stand. Tester, se trouver; ( — up) 
etre debout; se tenir debout; 
se tenir sur ses jambes. 
standing, debout, 
start, V., partir; se mettre b. 
Start, fi^ commencement, fit. 


state, etat, m. 

statement, relevd, mr, compte, m, 
station (railroad), gare,/. 
statue, statue,/, 
stay, Tester; demeurer. 
stead, lieu, w.; place, /.; in — 
of, au lieu de. 

steal, voler; — away, se d^rober. 
steep, escarp^; raide. 
step, pas, m, 

stewed veal, veau (m.) b la cas- 
serole. 

stick, b&ton, m. 

still, adj., tranquille; be — , rester 
(se tenir) tranquille. 
still, adv., encore; toujours; pour- 
tant; cependant. 
stingy, avare, sordide. 
stocking, has, m, 
stone, pierre,/. 
stoop, — down, se baisser. 
stop, arrdter; cesser; s*arr6ter, 
store, set — by, faire cas de. 
story, histoire, /.; conte, m.\ 
r^cit, m.; ^tage, m.; in the 
first — , au premier, 
stout, grow — , engraisser. 
straight, droit; sit up — , se tenir 
debout. 

strange, Strange; singulier. 
strangely, singuli^rement; 6tran- 
gement. 

stranger, Stranger, m, 
stratagem, ruse,/, 
straw, paille,/.; — hat, chapeau 
(m,) de paille. 
stTMt, rue,/, 
stren^, force,/, 
stretch, — oneself, s* Etendre. 
strike, frapper; saisir; (of a 
clock) sonner. 
stroke, coup, m, 
strong, fort. 

student, 6tudiant, m,, -«,/. 
study, V., 6tudier. 
study, ft., ^tude, /.; travail, 
(room) cabinet (de travail), fii. 
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Stupid, stupide; b6te. 
style, style, m.; train, m, 
subject, sujet, m. 
sublime, sublime, 
submit, — to it, en passer par Ik. 
succeed, r^ussir; {follow) suivre, 
succ^der; — in, venir k bout 
de. 

success, succ^s, m.; r^ussite,/. 
success^y, avec succbs. 
such, tel; — a one, un tel; in — 
a hurry, tellement press6; in 

— weather, d’un temps pareil, 
par un temps com me celui-ci; 

— and — , tel et tel. 
sudden, soudain, subit. 
suddenly, subitement; tout k 

coup; brusquement. 
suffer, souffrir. 
sufficient, be — , se suffire. 
sufficiently, suffisamment. 
sugar, sucre, m.; — and water, 
de Teau sucr^e. 
suit, convenir, aller k. 
suitable, convenable. 
suitably, convenablement. 

sum, somme, /. 
summer, ^td, m. 
summit, sommet, m, 

sun, soleil, m, 

Sunday, dimanche, m. 
supper, souper, m, 
support, supporter, soutenir. 
suppose, supposer. 

sure, sdr; make — , s’assurer; to 
be —I comment done! 
surely, bien sdr; k coup sOr; bien. 
surprise, v., surprendre. 
surprise, n., surprise,/, 
surround, environner, entourer. 
surrounding, environnant. 
suspect, se douter de (que). . 
suspicion, soup^on, m.; defiance, 
/. 

swarm, — with, fourmiller de. 
sweep, balayer. 
sweet, douz; bon. 


swift, rapide; — ly, rapidement 
swim, nager. 

Swiss, adj., suisse. 

Swiss, »., Suisse, m. 
Switzerland, Suisse,/, 
sword, '6p6e, /. 


T 

table, table,/. 

take, prendre; (a tript voyage) 
faire; {conduct) conduire; — 
along, emmener; — an ezam- 
ination, subir (passer) un 
examen; — away, emmener, 
6ter, enlever; — back, recon- 
duire, rapporter; — care of 
oneself, se soigner; — off, 6ter; 

— place, se passer; avoir lieu; 

— up, prendre; how tong does 
it — to, combien de temps 
faut-il pour; — to heai^ 
prendre k coeur. 

taking, prise, /. 

talk, parler. 

tall, grand; *haut. 
tadr, tkche,/.; devoir, m, 
taste, godter. 

tavern-keeper, tavernier, m, 
tea, th^, m, 

teach, apprendre; enseigner. 
teacher, mattre, f». 
teaching, enseignement, m. 
tear, v., d^chirer; — oneself 
away from, s’arracher. 
tear, n., larme,/. 
telephone, t^l^phoner. 
tell, dire; apprendre; raconter; 

connattre. 
tempt, tenter, 
ten, dix. 

tenth, dixikme, m. 
terrible, terrible, 
than, que; de. 

thank, remercier; (no) — you, 
(non) merci; — you vwy 
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misdix, mere! bien; grand 
merci. 

thaakful, reconnaissant (de); be 

— for, savoir gr6 de. 
thanks, remerctments, m, pi.; 

— to, gr&ce b. 

that, dem. pron. or adj.^ ce, cela, 
celui, celle; ce, cet, cette, ces; 
ce . . . lb; — is, voilb, void; — 
is it, e’est cela. 

that, rel. pron., qui, que, le- 
quel. 

that, conj., que. 
the, le, la, les. 
theater, th^btre, 
theft, vol. Iff. 
their, leur. 
theirs, le leur. 

them, les, eux, elles; to — , leur, 
b eux; b elles; of — , en; d’eux, 
d’elles. 

themselves, eux, elles; eux- 
m^mes, elles-mdmes; se. 

then, done (»50, therefore); alors 
(-> 0 / that time); ensuite (» 
next); puis (rafter that). 

theology, th^oiogie, /. 
there, lb, y; voilb!; — is (are), 
voilb; il y a; — he is, le voilb; 
over — , Ib-bas. 

therefore, e’est pourquoi; done, 
ainsi; par consequent, 
thereupon, Ib-dessus. 
these, ces, ces . . . -ci; ceux 
(celles)-ci. 

th^, ils, elles; eux, elles; ce; on. 
tbiik, voleur, m. 
thing, chose,/. 

think, penser; croire; trouver; 
I don’t know what to — 
of it, je ne sais b quoi m’en 
tenir. 

third, troisibme; trois. 
thirst, soif,/. 

thirsting (— for), altere (de). 
tiiirsty, be avoir soif. 
trente. 


this, adj., ce, cet, cette*, ce . . • -ci. 
this, pron.f ce, ceci; celui-ci; — 
one, celui-ci. 
thoroughly, b fond, 
those, adj.f ces; ces ... lb. 
those, pron.f ceux, celles; ceux- 
Ib, celles-lb. 

though, quoique, bien que; as — , 
comme si; even — , quand. 
thought, pens^e, /. 
thousand, mille, mil. 
thrash, battre, bbtonner. 
threaten, menacer. 
three, trois. 
throat, gorge, /. 
throng, foule,/. 

through, par; b travers; au tra- 
vers de. 
throw, jeter. 

Thursday, jeudi, m. 
thus, ainsi. 

ticket, billet, m.; --window, 
guichet, m. 
tide, mar^e /. 
tie, cravate, /. 
till, b; jusqu’b. 

time, temps, m.; fois,/.; {o'clock) 
heure, /.; have a good — , 
s’amuser (bien); a long — , 
longtemps; at the same — , b 
la fois; high — , grand temps; 
up to tiiat — , jusque lb; in the 
mean-^, pendant ce temps-lb; 
from — to — , de temps en 

temps; in — , b temps; 

table, affiche, /. 
tip, pourboire, m. 
tir^, fatigu^; las. 
to, b; vers; pour; de; chez; 

auprbs de; en. 
tobacco, tabac, m. 
tobacconist, marchand (m.) de 
tabac. 

to-day, aujourd’hui. 
togethm, ensemble; — with, 
avec. 

tolerance, toldrance, /. 
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to-morrow, demain. 
tone, accent, m.; ton, m,; in a 
low — , bas, k voix Basse, 
to-night, ce soir. 

too, trop; aussi; — much (many), 
trop. 

tooth, dent,/. 

top’ (</ omnibus) imp6riale, /. 

top, sleep like a — , . dormir 
comme un sabot. 

torment, v., tourmenter. 
torment, n., tourment, m, 
torrent, torrent, m.; in — s, k 
torrents, k verse, 
touch, toucher; 6mouvoir. 
touching, ^mouvant. 

Touxaine, Touraine,/. 

tourist, touriste, m.; ^book, 

livre (m.) des voyageurs. 
toward, — s, vers; du c6t^ de. 
tower, tour,/. 

town, ville, /.; in — , en ville. 
toy, jouet. Iff. 
tragedy, trag^die,/. 
train, train, m. 
trait, trait, m. 

tosmp, vagabond, m.; — around, 
battre le pav^. 
tramway, tramway, fit. 
tranqui^ty, tranquillity,/, 
tran^te, traduire. 
transparent, transparent, 
trap, pikge, in.; set a — for, dres- 
ser (tendre) un pikge k. 
travel, voyager, 
traveller, voyageur, m. 
treasure, tr^sor, m. 
treat, tratter; en user avec. 
tree, arbre, m, 
tremble, trembler, 
tremendous, dpouvantable. 
trkk, tour, m. 
trifle, miskre,/. 

trip, voyage, iff.; tour, iff.; excur- 
sion, /. 

triumphantly, triomphalement. 
troop, troupe,/. 


trouble, {disturbance) trouble, la.; 
{uneasiness) inquietude, /.; 
tourment, iff.; {annoyance) en- 
nui, Iff.; {affliction) peine, /., 
chagrin, iff. 
troublesome, ggnant. 
truce, trkve,/. 
truck, chariot, iff. 
true, vrai; veritable, 
truly, vraiment. 

trunk, tronc, iff.; malle,/., coffie. 

Iff. 

trust, — in, se confier k. 
truth, verity, /.; vrai, iff. 
try, essayer; tkcher. 

Tuesday, mardi, iff. 
tumble, — down, degringoler. 
turn, i;., (se) tourner, (se) re- 
tourner; — back, retourner; 
— around, (se) retourner. 
turn. If., tour, m.\ in — , tour k 
tour; my — , k moi; in his — , 
k son tour. 

twelfth, douzieme; douze. 
twelve, douze; — o’clock {noon)f 
midi. Iff. 
twenty, vingt. 

twenty-first, vingt et unikme; 
vingt et un. 

twenty-five, vingt-cinq. 
twenty-six, vingt-six. 
twenty - sixth, vingt - sixikme ; 
vingt-six. 

twice, deux fois; — as much, le 
double, 
two, deux. 

U 

umbrella, parapluie, iff. 
undecided, indicis; douteux. 
under, sous. 

underground, sous terre. 
understand, comprendre; enten- 
dre; se connattre en; that is 
understood, cela s’entend, cela 
va sans dire. 
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undertake, entreprendre. 
undertaking, entreprise, /. 
undoubtedly, sans doute. 
uneasy, inquiet; agit^; make — , 
inqui^ter. 

unexpected, inattendu. 
unforeseen, impr^vu. 
unfortunate, malheureux. 
unfortunately, malheureusement. 
ungrateful, be — , savoir mal gr6 
a. 

unhappy, malheureux. 
unhealthy, malsain. 
unintended, involontaire. 
unintentionally, involontaire- 
ment, sans le vouloir. 
union, union,/, 
unite, unir. 
united, uni; rduni. 

United States, £tats-Unis, m, pL 
universal, universel. 
universe, univers, m. 
university, university,/, 
unjust, injuste. 

unless, h, moins de; k moins 
que . . . (ne); si . . . ne . . . pas. 
unlucky, malheureux; sinistre. 
unoccupied, libre. 
until, prep, or conj., jusqu’k; 
jusque; jusqu’k ce que; {after a 
neg.) avant; (ne) . . . que; que. 
up, adv.f en ‘haut; higher — , 
plus *haut. 

up, prep.j en ‘haut de; sur; — to 
that time, jusque lb. 
upon, sur; de; b. 
upset, renverser. 

upside, dessus, m.; (turn) — 
down, (mettre) sens dessus 
dessous. 

upstairs, en ‘haut; b I’^tage su- 
p^rieur; show — , faire monter. 
us, nous. 

use, V., se servir de; (consume) 
consommer; be — d to, dtre ac- 
coutumy b; avoir 1’ habitude de. 
use, a., usage, m.; it is no — , 


avoir beau; be of no — , ne 
servir b rien; in — , d’usage; 
make — of, faire usage de. 
useful^ utile, 
useless, inutile. 

usual, usuel; as — , b Tordinaire; 
com me d’ habitude (de cou- 
tume). 

usually, ordinairement. 
utter (a cry), pousser. 

V 

vacant, libre. 
vacation, vacances, /. pL 
vain, be in — , avoir beau; in — , 
vainement; look in — , avoir 
beau regarder. 
valise, valise,/, 
value, valeur, /. 
vanish, s’yvanouir. 
vanity, vanity,/, 
vanqui^, vaincre. 
vary, varier. 
vast, vaste; immense, 
vault, vodte,/. 
veal, veau, m. 
vegetable, lygume, m, 
veil, voile, m. 
venerable, vynyrable. 
verse, vers, m, 
very, adj., rndme. 
very, adv., trbs, bien, fort; — 
much, beaucoup, fort; be — 
hungry, avoir grand’faim. 
victor, vainqueur, m. 
victory, victoire, /. [pect, m. 
view, spectacle, m., vue, /., as- 
villa, villa,/, 
village, village, m, 
vinegar, vinaigre, m, 
virtue, vertu,/. 

visit, V., visiter; faire une visite 
b; rendre visite b. 
visit, n., visite,/. 
visiting-card, carte (/.) de visito 
voice, \o\x, f. 
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W 

wager, pari, m. 
wait (for), attendre. 
waiter, gargon, m. 
waiting-room, salle (/.) d’attente. 
wake, ^veiller, r^veiller; se 
• veiller. 

walk, V., marcher; go — ^ing, 
(aller) se promener, faire une 
promenade. 

walk. If., promenade, go for 
a — , take a — , (aller) se 
promener, faire une prome- 
nade. 

wall, mur, i». 

want, vouloir; you are — ed, on 
vous demande. 

war, guerre, /.; make — upon, 
faire la guerre 

warm, chaud; it is — , il fait 
chaud; be — , avoir chaud. 
watch, V., veiller; 6pier, regarder. 
watch, n., montre, /. 
water, eau, /.; — drinker, bu- 
veur (m.) d’eau. 
wave, vague,/.; flot, m. 
way, route, /.; chemin, m.; ma- 
nibre, /.; direction, /,; by the 
— , de la mani^re; b propos; 
on the — , en route; on the — 
back, au retour; in that — , 
comme ;a; de cette mani^re; 
de fa^on; ainsi; In the same 
— , de la m6me mani^re; this 
— , par ici; that — , par lb. 
we, nous, 
weak, faible. 
weaken, affaiblir. 
weakness, faiblesse, /. 
wealth, richesse,/., fortune,/, 
wealthy, riche. 

wear, porter, ( — out) user; be 
worn out, n’en pouvoir plus, 
weather, temps, ei.; it is Am — , 
A fait beau (temps); hot — 


les chaleurs,/. p/.; in such — , 
par un temps pareil, par un 
temps comme celui-ci. 
Wednesday, mercredi, m. 
week, semaine, /.; a — from 
to-^y, d’aujourd’hui en huit. 
weep, pleurer. 
weigh, peser. 
weight, poids, m. 
welcome, (bien) accueillir; I bid 
you — , soyez le bienvenu. 
wc^, bien; — I bienl eh bien! 
tiens!; — done (meat), bien 
cuit; as — , aussi; to have — 
fitti^ gloves, 6tre bien gant^; 
be — , se porter bien. 
what, adj., quel; — time, quelle 
heure. 

what, pron., que; quoi; ce qui, 
ce que; qu*est-ce qui? qu’est- 
ce que?; (tnt.) comment! quoi! 
whatever, tout ce qui, tout ce 
que; quelque . . . qui, quelque 
. . . que; quoi que; quel que; 
qui que. 

whra, quand, lorsque; que; b 
quelle heure; hardly (scarcely) 
... — , b peine . . . que. 
whenever, quand, lorsque; toutes 
les fois que. 

where, ob; from — , d’ob. 
whereupon, sur quoi; Ib-dessus. 
whether, si; que; soit que; — 
... or, (soit) que . . . ou 
(que). 

which, pron., qui, que; lequel; 
ce qui (que); in — , ob; of — 
dont. 

while. If., temps, m.; moment, m,; 
a little — ago, tout b I’heure; 
it is not worhi — , ce n’est pas 
(ne vaut pas) la peine; afte a 
— , quelque temps aprbs. 
while, conf., pendant que; tandis 
que; (as long *as) tant que; 
(de/ore a present part.) en, tout 
en. 
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whisper, v., chuchoter. 
whiter, chuchotement, m,; 

say in a — , dire tout bas. 
white, blanc (blanche,/.)* 
who, qui; quel; lequel. 
whoever, qui que, qui que ce 
soil, quiconque. * 
whole, tout. 

whom, que, qui, lequel; of — , 
dont, de qui, duquel. 
whose, h qui; de qui; dont; du- 
quel. 

why, ppurquoi; mais; done. 
wi<^ed, n. and adj., m^chant; 
mauvais. 

wickedness, m^chancet^, /. 
wide, large; ten feet — de dix 
pieds de large (de largeur), 
large de dix pieds. 
widen, dlargir. 
wife, femme,/, 
wig, perruque, /. 
wild, sauvage. 
will, v., vouloir. 
will, volontd, /. 

William, Guillaume, 
willing, (bien) disposd (h); dd- 
sireux (de); to be — , vouloir 
bien, consentir (k); dtre ddsi- 
reux (de). 

willingly, de bon grd; volontiers. 
win, gagner. 

wind, vent, m, 
winding, tortueux. 

window, fendtre, /.; {of a car- 
riage) portikre, /.; {of a shop) 
vitrine, /. 

windy, venteux; de (du) vent; 
it is — , il fait du vent. 

wine, vin, m. 
winter, hiver, si. 
wipe, essuyer. 
wise, sage. 

wish, V., ddsirer; souhaiter; vou- 
loir. 

wish, n., ddsir, si.; envie, /.; 
•ouhait, sf. 


wit, esprit, si. 
with, avec; de; k. 
without, sans que; sans; do {goi 
along) — , se passer de. 
witness, tdmoin, si. 
witty, spirituel; — saying, bon 
mot, SI. 

woman, femme, /.; French — , 
Franjaise, /.; — shqidKeeper, 
marchande, /. 

wonder, v., s’dtonner; se de- 
manded 

wonder, s., dtonnement, si.; mer- 
veille,/.; prodigue, si. 
wonderful, merveilleux. 
wood, bois, SI. 

word, mot, si.; parole, /.; upon 
my — , ma foi. 
work, V., travailler. 
work, s., travail, si.; ouvrage, 
SI.; {collected) — B, oeuvres,/. pU 
world, monde, si. 
worry, (se) tourmenter, (se) fa- 
tiguer, (s’)ennuyer. 
worse, od;., pire, plus mauvais. 
worse, adv., pis, plus mal; from 
bad to — , de mal en pis. 
worst, the — , le pire. 
worth, be — , valoir; be — more, 
valoir mieux; be — vdiile, 
valoir la peine, 
worthy, brave, digne. 
would {past tense of *will*), he 
— not do it, il ne voulait 
pas le faire. * Would* is some- 
times expressed by the imperf.^ 
indie, 

wound, V., blesser. 
wound, n., blessure,/. 
wretcluNl, adj,, malheureux, mi- 
serable, 
write, dcrire. 
writer, dcrivain, si. 
wrong, mal, si.; tort, m.; be 
avoir tort; do — , faire (du) 
tort (k). 

wrong, adv., mal. 
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year, ann^e, /.; an, m, 
yellow, jaune. 

yes, oui; si. 

yesterday, hier; day before — , 
avant-hier. 

yet, cependant, toutefois, pour- 
tant; encore. 


yonder, Ik-bas. 
you, vous; tu; te; toi. 
young, jeune. 

your, votre, vos; ton, ta, tes. 
yours, le v6tre; le tien; b vous; b 
toi. 

yourself, ^ous; te; toi; vous- 
mfeme; toi-m6me. 
youth, jeunesse,/. 





Modem French Texts 

About: Le Roi des Montagnes. Edited by Otto Patzer of 
the University of Washington. Vocabulary. 55 cents. 
Augier et Sandeau: Le Gendre de M. Poirier. Edited by 
W. S. Symington. 35 cents. 

Augier et Fouasier: Un Beau Mariage. Edited by W. S. 
Symington, L. R. Herrick of the University of Wis-* 
consin, and L. E. Caoieux. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 
Balzac: Eug6nie Grandet Edited by T. A. Jenkins of the 
University of Chicago. * Vocabulary. 80 cents. 

Le Cousin Pons. Edited by B. L. Bowen of the Ohio 
State University. $1.00. 

— — * Le Curd de Tours and Other Stories. Edited by F. M. 
Warren of Yale University. 80 cents. 

— Ursule Mirouet. Edited by F. H. Osgood of the Milton 

(Mass.) Academy. 80 cents. 

Bazin: Les Oberld. Abridged and edited by Charles W. 
Careen of Syracuse University. 45 cents. 

— Le Bid qui Idve. a::.dited by T. L. Neff of the Univer- 

sity of Chicago. Vocabulary. 45 cents. 

Bomier: La Lizardidre. Edited by R. B. Michell of the 
University of Wisconsin. Vocabulary. 50 cents. 
Bruno: Le Tour de la France. Edited by V. E. Francois of 
the College of the City of New York. Vocabulary* 45 
cents. 

Buffum’s French Short Stories. Edited by D. L. Buffum 
of Princeton University. The collection includes about 
twenty stories. Vocabulary* 90 cents. 

——Contes Francais. Edited by D. L. Buffum. Vocahu^ 
lary. 90 cents. 

Chateaubriand: Les Aventures du dernier Abencdrage. 

Edited by R. L. Sanderson of Yale University. 35 
cents. 

Claretie: Pierrille. Edited by H. A. Smith and Casimxr 
Zdanowicz of the University of Wisconsin. Vocabu^ 
lary. 40 cents. 

Compand: Yvan Gall. Edited by O. B. Super. Vocabulary. 
35 cents. 

Coppde and Maupassant: Tales. Edited by A. G. Camirok. 
80 cents. 

Coppde: Pour la Couronne. Edited by R. L. Hawkins of 
Harvard University, 35 cents. 

Daudet: Contes de Daudet Including La Belle Nivemaise* 
Edited by A. G. Cameron. 80 cents. 

—^Robert Helmont Edited by W. O. Farnsworth. Fo- 
cabulary, 40 cents. 
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— — Neuf Contes Choisis de Daudet Edited by V. E. 
Francois of the College of the City of New York. Vo^ 
cabulary, 35 cents. 

Daudet and Niox: R6cit et Contes de la Guerre de 1870. 

Edited by Mary S. Bruce. Vocabulary. 60 cents, 
l^umas : Le Comte de Monte-Cristo. Abridged and annotated 
by E. E. Brandon of Miami University. 80 cents. 

La Tulipe Noire. Edited by E. S. Lewis. 80 cents 
Erckmann-Chatrian: Le Consent de 1813. Edited by Prot. 
F. Bocher. Vocabulary by Geo. A. D. Beck. 55 cents. 

Madame Th6rdse. Ou, Les Volontaires de *92. Edited 

by Prof. F. Bocher. Vocabulary by Geo. A. D. Beck. 
55 cents. 

, Waterloo. Edited by V. E. Franqois of the College of 

the City of New York. Vocabulary and Exercises. 
45 cents. 

Peuillet: Le Roman d’un Jeun^ Homme Pauvre. (The 
Novel.) Edited by E. T. Owen of the University of 
Wisconsin and Felicien Paget. Vocabulary by G. A. 
D. Beck. 55 cents. 

Le Village. Edited by F. J. A. Davidson of the Univers- 
ity of Toronto. 35 cents. 

France: Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Edited by C. H. 
C. Wright of Harvard University, and C. E. Young 
of Beloit College. Vocabulary. 80 cents. 

— Le Livre de mon Ami. Edited by O. G. Guerlac of 

Cprnell University. 45 cents. 

Hal6vy: L’Abb6 Constantin. Edited by O. B. Super. Vo^ 
cabulary. 45 cents. 

— Morceaux Choisis. Edited by V. E. Francois. Vo- 

cabulary. 40 cents. 

Hugo: HemanL Edited by G. M. Harper of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 70 cents. 

Les Mis6rables. Abridged and edited by D. L. Buffum 
of Princeton University. Vocabulary. $1.25. 

— Poems of Victor Hugo. Edited by A. G. Canfield of 

the University of Michigan. $1.00. 

Ruy Bias. New Edition. Edited by Kenneth McKen- 
zie of Yale University. 65 cents. 

Selections from. (Prose and Verse.) Edited by F. M. 

Warren of Yale University. 80 cents. 

Labiche et Martin: La Poudre aux Yeux. Edited by Prof. 
F. Bocher. Without Vocabulary, 25 cents. With Vo- 
cabulary. 35 cents. 
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Labiche et Martin: Le Vwage de Monsieur Perrichon. 

Edited by John R. Effinger of the University of 
Michigan. Vocabulary, 35 cents. 

Lavedan: Le DueL Edited by Stephen H. Bush of the State 
University of Iowa. 50 cents. 

Le Braz: Contes Bretons. Edited by C. A. Bruce of the 
Ohio State University. Vocabulary. 50 cents. 

Malot: Sans Famille. New Edition. Abridged and edited 
by Hugo P. Thieme of the University of Michigan. 
Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

Margueritte : Strasbourg. Edited by Oscar Kuhns of Wes- 

leyan University. 45 cents. 

Maupassant: Contes Choisis. Edited by M. P. Brush of 
Johns Hopkins University. Vocabulary. (In press.) 

M6rim£e: Colomba. Edited by A. G. Cameron. Vocabulary 
by 0. G. Bunnell. 50 cents. 

— « Quatre Contes de M£rim£e. Edited by R C. L. van 
Steenderen of Lake Forest (III.) College. Vocabulary. 
40 cents. 

Musset: Le Merle Blanc. Edited by Isabelle Wuxiams and 
Agnes Cointat of Smith College. 35 cents. 

Pailleron: L’Etincelle. Edited by 0. G. Guerlac of Cornell 
University. Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

Renan: Ma Soeur Henriette. Edited by W. F. Giese of the 
University of Wisconsin. Vocabulary, 40 cents. 

Rostand: C 3 rrano de Bergerac. Edited by Oscar Kuhns of 
Wesleyan University. 80 cents. 

Sainte-Beuve: Seven of the Causeries du Lundi. Edited by 
G. M. Harper of Princeton University. 80 cents. 

Sand: La Mare au Diable. Edited by Edward S. Joynes. 
Vocabulary and Exercises. 40 cents. 

— — La Petite Fadette. Edited by Prof. F. Bocher^ Vocabu- 
lary. 55 cents. 

Taine: Les Otiraes de la France Contemporaine. Extracts, 
with English notes by A. H. Edgren. 50 cents. 

Theuriet: L*Abb£ DanieL Edited by Robert L. Taylor cf 
Williams College. Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

Thiers: Expedition de Bonaparte en TEgypte. Edited by 
A. H. Edgren. 35 cents. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


BrBowi^ Qanniii Pictionaiy 

806 pp. lamo. Retail price, $1.75. 

On th« v«n«nil pinn ns Bsliowsrs Vrsntfi DIstlSMfy 

CLnrgsr tjrps sdltlon). Sen below. 

WUtnqr'a Compendioot Genmn and BngUah Dicdetiasp 
viii + 538+11 +363 pp. 8vo. Retail price, 81.50; 

Amnses definitions In hlstorlonl order, prints eecantes In 
henvy Ijpa dives brief etymolocies. 

Saai^i 8tndent*8 French and English Dictionarj 
600+586 pp. lamo. Retail price, 8i-5o. 

Comprehensivos inexpensive. Popular with studenln 

Pocket French and Engliidi Dictionary 
x + 647 pp. i8mo. $i.oa 

Oasc^a Libraij French gnd Bngliah Dictionary 
956 pp. 8vo. $4.00. 

An expansion of the larter of the forerolnr dletienaHee 
eomparind favorably both for oompleteness and eonvenienee 
with any Frenoh and Bnylish dictionary extant. 

Qaac’a Condae Dictionary of the French and Bngliah Lan« 

gnagea 

941 pp. i6mo« Retail price, $1.25. 

Abriayed from the forecoinr. The most eomplete of the 
portable diotionarlea 

Qaacfa UtUe Gem Frendi and English Dictionary 

079 PP* Vest-pocket format Cloth, 50c. Leather, 8i.oa 

Bellows's French and English Pocket Dictionary 

6q 5 pp. 3amo. Roan tuck, $2.55. Morocco tuck, 83*to. 

Preabh-Bnylieh and Baxlieh^FrenOh on same pane; yender 
Shown by distinyulshinr types; verb-forms at a ylanoe; liaison 
marked;, hints on pronunciation, oustoma and usaye; rioh In 
Idiomatio and oolloqulal renderinys in both lanyuayes; tables 
and nsapa ' Carefully printed from type speolally oast. 

BdUows's French Dictionary. Larger Type 
689 pp. ismo. Retail price, 8t.50. 

Revtsed and enlaryed. lAryer typa For the use of etndenta 
Retains all the features and devloea of tho PbOket Diotlonary es* 
eept the mapa 

Bdgren and Barneys French and Enidi^ Didionaiy 
135a pp. 8vo. Retail price, 8t.S0; 

Olveo pronunoiatlon and etymoloyisA with date of asst ssn 
enrrenee of each word. Scholarly and praotloaL 

ldgr«a*a ItaUan and Snglirii Dictionary 
Fui + xoa8 pp. 8vo« Retail price, lixxi. 
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